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PREFAGH. "ie 





Tus little wovk has originated in a serics of 
papors writlon for the Sunday at ITome in the 
years 1879 and 1881, basod upon Loctures de- 
livered in the University of Oxford, from the 
chair which [ have tho hononr to hold. During 
the iwonty-ona yoars that I have occupied that 
chai, I have continually feli more and moro that 
tho real history of nations is bound up with the 
history of their roligions, and that, unless these 
avo caxofully studiod and accurately known, the 
inner life of nations is nob apprehended, nor is 
thoir history undorstood. 

T havo also felt that the desire to generalize 
upon the subject of ancient religions, and to 
build up a formal “ Scienco of Roligion,” naa it is 
called, has oviwun the necessarily anterior collec- 
tion of materials on which gonovalization might 
bo safely based, J have, therefore, in my lectures 
*to rtudonts, mado a point of drawing their at- 
tontion, from timo to time, to tho roligious boliofs 
and practices of the various races and nations 
with whom my historical teaching has been 
concorned, and of exhibiting to them, as woll as I 
was ablo, ab onca the oxtornal features and the 
intornal chavactoristics of ‘Cho Religions of the 
Ancient World.” 
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But thovoico of a Professor, spenking ox cathedrd, 
rarely veachos fax, nor do modorn acaiomical 
reforms tond in the dizection of onluxging pro- 
fessorial influence within Univorsilies. It thus 
becomes necossary for Professors, if they wish to 
advance tho studios in which they foel especial 
intorest, to addross tho world without through 
the Prosa, nud this T have accordingly dono from 
timo to time, and shall probably continne to do, 
while life and strongth are prented to me. 

Of the shortcomings of the present work no one 
can bo moro conscious than its author. J have 
veprosenied myself towards its close (p. 266) 
as having done no more than touched the fringe 
of a groat subject, Should circumstinces permit, 
and suflicionL onconragemont bo recoivad, the 
skotch of Anciont Religions hore put forth may 
not improbably receive at some futuro time such 
an expansion as may rendor ik more proportionate 
to tho vast matter of which it troats, ‘ 

Ti is impossible to mako seknowledgments 
to nll those whose works { have censulted with 
advantage. But my obligations to Professor 
Max Mullor’s dissortations upon the Vodas, to Dx, 
Martin Tang's “ Masnys on tho Parsoa Roligion,’* 
and to My, Dewnis’s “ Cities and Comotorios 
of lvuria ” soo bo voquire spacial recognition, 
Apart from tho works of these writers, three 
of tho “ Rolizions ” could not have been so much 
as atlampted. If T have ventured sometimes, 
though vavoly, to differ from their conclusions, 
it hag been with diffidence and velnetance. 
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THE RELIGIONS 


or 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘ Religio est, que suporioris oujusdam nature, quam Divinam 
ial ouram ercrimoniamque affort,""—Cro, De Inventions, ii, 
al ha is the fashion of tho day to speculate on the 

origins of things. Not content with observing 
tho mechanism of the hoavens, astronomers 
discuss the formation of tho material universe, 
and seek in the phenomena which constitute the 
subject-matlere of their science for ‘' Vestiges of 
Creation.” Natural philosophers propound theories 
of tho “Origin of Spocies,” and the , primitive 
condition of man, Comparative philologists are 
no longer satisfied to dissect languages, compare 
roots, or contrast systoms of grammar, but regard 
it as incumbent upon them to put forward viows 
yespecting tho first boginnings of language itself, 
, ‘Lo deal with facts is thought to be a humdrum 
{ and commonplace employment of the intellect, ono 
» fitted for the dull ages whon men -were content to 
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plod, and when progress, development, “ the higher 
criticism’ were unknown. ‘Tho intollecL now 
iakes loftier flights. Conjecture is found to be 
more amusing than induetion, and an ingonious 
hypothesis to be moye attractive than a proved 
law. Our “advanced thinkers’ advance to tho 
furthest limits of human knowledgo, somotimes 
even beyond them; and bewitch us with spocula- 
tions, which aro as beautiful, and as unsubstantial, 
as tho bubbles which a child produces with a 
little soap and water and a tobacco-pipe. 

Nor doos oven religion escapo. The historical 
method of inquiry into the past facts of religion is 
in dangor of being suporsoded by spoculations 
concerning what is called its “ philosophy,” or its 
“ scionce,”’ We aro continually invited lo accopt 
the views of this or that theorist rospocting tho 
origin of all voligions, which are atlributed oither 
toa common innate idea or instinct, or clgo to a 
common mode of reasoning upon the phonomona 
and experiences of uman life. Whilo the facts 
of ancient, religions are only just orhorging from tho 
profound obscurity that has hitherto rested npon 
them, fancy is busy constructing schomos mud 
systoms, which have about as much reality es the 
imaginations of a novolist or the day-dreams of an 
Alnaschar, Tho pationt toil, tho cavoful investi- 
gation which veal Scionco requires as tho necossary 
basis upon which genoralisation must procead, 
and systems be built up, is discarded for tho “ short 
and easy inethod” of jumping to conclusions and 
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laying down as certaintics what are, at the best, 
“ouesses ab truth.” 

TL is not the aim of the present writer to pro- 
duco a “Scionco of Religion,” or oven to speculate 
on tho possibility of such a science being ultimately 
olaboratod when all the facts aro fully known, He 
has seb himsolf a more prosaic and loss ambitious 
task—that, namely, of collecting matorials which 
may serve as a portion of tho data, when tho time 
comos, if if ovor comes, for the construction of tho 
scioncoin quostion. A building cannot be erected 
without materials; a true science cannot be con- 
structed without ample date. 

Caxoful inquiries into the real nature of histoiical 
religions are necessary preliminarios to tho for- 
mation of any genoral thoories on tho subject of 
religion worth tho paper upon which they arc 
written, And such inquiries have, moreover, a 
valuo in thomselves. “The proper study of man- 
kind is man ;” and the past history of the humen 
raco possessos-an undying interest for the greater 
portion of oducated human kind. Of that past 
history thero is no branch moro instructive, and 
few rove entertaining, than that which deals with 
religious beliefs, opinions, and practices, Religion 
is the most important elemont in the thought of a 
nation; and it is bystudying their religions that we 
obtain the best cluo to tho innor life and true 
charactor of tho various pooples who havo played an 
important part in the drama of human affoirs, 

In tho onsuing pages the religious tonets and 
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practices of cight principal nations of antiquity are 
passed in rovicw—the nations being those with 
which anciont history is chiofly concorned—tho 
Bgyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians, Iranians, 
Sanskritic Indians, Phoonicians, Birugcans, Greeks, 
and Romans. 

Tho religion of the Jows has beon omitted, as 
sufficiently well known to all educated persons, 
‘The religions of anciont barbarous races havo beon 
excludod, a not having como down Lo us in any 
detail, or upon sulliciontly trustworthy ovidonco. 
Tho eight nations sclected havo, on the contrary, 
left monuments and writings, more or loss oxton- 
sive, from which it has seemad to be possible to 
give a tolerably full account of their religious be- 
liefs, and one on which a fair dogrec of dependence 
may be placod. No doubt, as timo goos on, and 
fvesh cliscoveries are made of ancient documonis, 
,or an increaged insight obtained into the truo 
meaning of their contents, we shall come to know 
much more then we know at presdat on tho sub- 
jeot here handled; but it is confidently bolioved 
that further research and study will only suppla- 
ment, and not contradict, the views which ayo 
here put forward. Tho author will gladly soo the 
skotch which ho hore etlempis filled up ani 
completed by others, AdEaty dv mavrdg lua 
mpouyayciv Kat SapOpwou ra xadwg txovra rij 
ameprypapii, Kalo Xpdvog ray rotolrwy cipente, 7 
auvepyae dyalbg elvat, Gen nad roy reyvaey yeyduace 
imddoetg’ wavrdg yap mpooletva th tAAtirov. * 


CHAPTER 1 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 


Alybrriot . . . Otomtféeg wepiaoidg tbvreg paMora ndvrav 
dvOpirwy,—llarop, ii, 87. 


Mas yeligions of the ancient world, if wo ox- 

cept Judaism, seom to have been, all of 
them, more or less polythoistic ; but the poly- 
theism grow up in different ways, was carried out 
0 vory different lengths, and proceeded upon 
considerably varying principles. In somo places 
natural objects and operations appear to have 
presonted themsolvos to the unsophisticated mind 
of aman as mysterious, wonderful, divino; and 
light, fire, tho xiv, the sun, the moon, the dawn, 
tho cloud, tho stroam, tho storm, the lightning, 
dvow his attention separately and distinctly, ouch 
hiiving qualitios at which ho mavrvelled, cach, as 
ho thonght, instinet with life, and cach, thorefore, 
voguilod as a Power, @ Boing—tho natu and 
proper object of worship and reverence. — Jilso- 
whore, mon seam to havo bogun with a dun and 
fuiut approciation of a single mysterious power in 
the world withoub them, and to have gradually 
divided this powor up into its various manifesta- 
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tions, which by dogrees became separate and 
digkinel beings. Tho process in Chis caso might 
atop short after a few stops had been taken, or 
ib might bo carricd on almost intorminably, until 
a pantheon had been formed in which tha mind 
lost itsolf, 

Whore the polytheism grew wp out of an 
analysis, the principle of the division might bo 
cithoy physical or molaphysical; a separation of 
nature into its parts, or an analysis of tho Leing 
presiding over natttre into his various powers and 
altvibutes, Or those two processes might he 
combined and intermixed, the panthcon being 
thus still furthor enlarged ad the expense of some 
confusion of thought and comploxity of arrango- 
ment. Again, ocensionally, thero was a furthdy 
onlargoment and complication, in conscquonca of 
the desire to embrace in one system analyses 
which wero roally distinct, or to comprise in a 
single national religion local divorgitics of arvango- 
mont or nomenclature, or ovenato admit into a 
system based on one principle clements which 
belonged properly to systems based upon othovs. 
Tho wholo result in such a caso was one of oxlon- 
sive comploxity, aud oven contradiction ; a tangle 
was produced which ib was seareoly possible to 
unravel, ‘The system, howevor, gained in rich- 
noss and varioly what it lost in logical sequonce 
and intelligibility, and continued to have wn fim 
hold on the minds of many when religions of 
gxontor internal consistoncy had lost their power. 
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Tho Tigyptian polytheism was of tho charactor 
last doscribed. Its most striking characteristics 
wore its multitudinonsnoss, its comploxity, and 
the connection of this latter feature with carly 
local divoxsities in tho names and offices of tho 
gods, Wilkinson, who does not profess to exhaust 
the subject, enumorates sovonty-three divinities, 
and gives their sovoral names and forms,’ Birch 
has a list of sixty-three “principal deities, * 
and notes that ‘“ othors personifiod the clements, 
or presided over the operations of nature, the 
seasons, and ovents.”’? It is not, perhaps, too 
much to say, that tho Egyptian pantheon in its 
final form comprised some hundreds of gods and 
goddossos,' each known under a ditferent name, 
wnd cach discharging more or less peculiar fune- 
tions. We say, ‘‘oach discharging more or less 
peculiar functions,” since some deities were so 
neatly alike, came so close the ono to tho other, 
that their identity or diversity is a moot point, 
still disputed among Egyptologists. In othor casos 
tho divorsity is greater, yet still the fenturos 


1 Monnors nd Customs of the Anciont Kyyptians,” vols, 
fy, and v, Mor the forms, soo his Supplomont,” platos 21 
to Ty 

*“§$ao his Diotionazy of LIlieroglyphics” in Bunaen's 
“Jgypt,” vol. v, pp. 581-588. 

8 « (iuido Lo tho British Musoum,” p, 4. 

4 An inseiiption of Ramoses 1, spoake of *' the thousand 
gods, tho gods malo, the gods fomalo, those which are of tho 
land of Ligypt” (* Records of tha Past,” vol. iv, p. 81); but this 
phraga is no doubt thotorical, 
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possessed in common avo so numorous that tho 
gods can scarcoly be considered wholly distinel, 
and, indced, aro nol wnfrequently confounded 
togothor and blended into a singlo porsonnge. Wo 
hear of Amen-Ra, Amon-Knoph, Ra-[armachis, 
Isis-Solk, Phthah-Sokari-Osivis, and tho like, 
Thoro is reason to beliove that a main cause of 
this multiplication of doitios, noarly or quito tho 
same, which at fizel sight secoms so strango end 
unaccountable, is to bo found in the originally 
local charactor of many of the gods, and the sub- 
sequent admission of purely provincial deities 
into the general pantheon. 

With a viow to cdueo ordor out of this multi- 
tudinous confusion, attempts were mado by tho 
Groeks, and porhaps by somo of tho lator Wgyp- 
tians themselves, to classify the deities, and 
divide them into certain ranks oy orders, cach 
of which should compriso a’ certain definite 
number, Herodotus sponks of g first, a socond, 
and a third ordor,' and assigna, positively to tho 
first oxdor cight, and to tho second twelvo gods, 
leaving the third rank indctorminate, Somo 
tvacos of a similar classification aro found in remo 
of tho native writors ;? and it is gonorally agreotl’ 
that a distinction of ranuks,was rocognisod; but‘ 
whon an endeavour is made to specify the gods of 
cach rank, insurmountablo diffieullios prosont 
thomselyes, It seoms clear that oven the firsh 


+ Tfovod, fi, 48, 
* As Manotho (ap. Kuaob, “Chron, Can "i, 10), 
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cight gods were not ostablished by tho gonoral 
consont of the nation in all parts of Tgypt, and 
probable that in ono and the same placo they 
wore not always tho samo at differont poriods, 
According to what seems tho oarliest tradition, 
the cight names wore those of Phthah, Ra, Shu 
(or Kneph),’ Scb, Osiris, Isis, Sol, and Horus ; 
according 4o the latest resonrches, thoy wero, at 
Momyphis, Phthah, Shu, Tefnu, Seb, Nu (or Nut), 
Osiis, lsis, and Athor; while at Thebes they 
were Ammon, Mentu, Tum (or Atum), Shu, 
Seb, Osiris, Sot, and Horus? Others have 
thought to find them in Ammon, Khem, Maut, 
Kneoph, Sati, Phthah, Neith, and Ra,’ or in this 
list with a single change--that of tho last name, 
for which it is proposed to substitute that of Bast 
or Pasht,' It is ovidont that, while the chief 
authoritios are thug at variance, no certain list 
of oven the eight great gods can bo put forward. 
The twelve gods of the second ordor ave still 
moro indetormingte, ‘Two lists havo been formu- 
lated, ono by Sir G, Willinson, and tho othor by 
tho late Baron Bunsen, but each includes threo 


a 

Mrha namo givon 1s Agathodemon, who ia thought to ro- 
presont ono ox othor of these goila, 

4800 Bhoh's “Ugypt from the Marliost Times to 7.0, 900,” 
* Tntrodustion,” pp, x. xi, and compare “ Guide to the Butish 
Musou,” p, 12. 

2 Bungon's " Ligypt's Placo in Anciont Ilistory,* vol. i. pp. 
366-807, 

4 Wilkinson, in Rawlingon’s ‘ TIoradobus,” vol. ti. pp. 284~ 
286 (92nd odition), 
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deitios which are oxcluded by tho other! Tho 
formation of such lisis is mere guoss-work; and 
the conclusion to be drawn from tho attempts mado 
is that, whilo the Meyptians recognised a grata. 
tion of ranks among thoir doities, and assignot to 
somo a position of decided suporiority, to olhors 
one, comparatively speaking, inforior, thoro was 
no “hard-and-fast lino” soparating rank from 
yank, or order from order, nor was any definite 
numbor of divinities reckoned in any division. 

Still, wo can easily particulariso tho principal 
divinities, the gods which wove tho chiof objoots 
of worship, cither in tho main centres of popula- 
tion, or throughout the country. Thoro can bo no 
doubt that to this class belong Amnon, Khom, 
Kneph, Phihah, Ra, Osiris, and Neith. Ammon 
was the chiof god of Thobos, Khom of Chommis, 
or Panopolis, Knoph of lephantine, Phihah of 
Memphis, Ra of I[cliopolis, Osiris of Abydos anil 
Philo, Neith of Sais. It will porhaps bo » botter 
illustration of tho Fgyptian roligion to givo a 
particular though briof account of thoso seven 
deities than to waste pagos in gonoralitios. 


1 Bunson's linl consiats of — 


Chons “Bost “Ma Savelk 
Photh *Athor Takné Sob 
Tum Shu Montu Notpo; 
Wilkinson's of — 
«Rn Khong Shu Savale 
Sob *Anoulke Tafnd "Soneb 
Notpa Thm Thoth Mentu 


The poculin names ae marked with an asterisk, 
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Amnion is said to have moant, otymologically, 
“tho concealed god;”! and tho idea of Ammon 
was that of a recondite, ingomprchensiblo divinity, 
remote from man, hidden, mysterious, the propor 
objoct of the profoundest roveronce, Practically, 
this iden was too abstract, 
400 high-flown, too meta- 
physical, for ordinary minds 
to conceive of it; and so 
Ammon was at an carly 
date conjoincd with Ra, 
the Sun, and worshippod 
as Ammon-Ra,’ a very in- 
tolligiblo god, noither mora 
nor less than tho physical 
sun, tho source of light and 
life, * tho lord of oxistonces 
nnd support of all things.’ 

Khem was the generative 
principle, the power of life 
and growth in nature, He 
was rudely anu coarsely 
ropresontod as a mummied 
figure, with phallus in front, 
and forms an unsightly 
object in tho sewlptures, IIo prosided primarily * 
over the yogolabls world, and was tho givor of 





AMMON+ 


41 Manotho ap, Plutarch, Do sid, ob Osi,” 8,9; Tamblich, 
“Do Mystoriis,” viii. 3, . 

2Seo “ Records of the Past,” vol. ii, pp. 21, $1, abe. ; vol. iv. 
pp. 11, 16, ete, 

® Tbid, vor, ai, p, 129, 1, 12, 
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fortility and ineroaso, the lord of tho harvost, 
and tho patron of agriculture. But tho human 
specios and tho various kinds of animals woro 
also undor his charge, and from him obtained. 
continuance. To is called, “tho king of tho 
gods,” “tho lifter of the hand,” “the lord of 
tho crown,” “ tho powerful,’ and further bears 
tho spocial title of Kamulf, “ bull of his mothor,” 
in allusion to the relation which ho bore to 
Nature. 

Kneph was tho divine spixit or soul considered 
as forming the schomo of creation. Lis namo is 
by some connected ctymologically with tho 
Egyptian word for “ broath,”? which is nef; and 
curious analogies aro traced between him and 
tho third Person of tho Iloly ‘vinily in tho 
Christian systom? As “tho Spit of God” at 
tho timo of tho creation ‘moved upon tho taco 
of the waters,” so Kneph is represented as the 
doity who presides over tho inundations, As tho 
heavens wore made by tho “breath of Cod's 
mouth,” so Knoph is called, “tlt god who has 
mado tho sun and moon to revolve under tho 
heaven and above the world, und who jaa made 
tho world and all that is in il." Some vopreson- 

*tations oxhibil him as a potter with his wheol ; 
and tho inscriptions accompanying thom assign 


14 Rovords of tho Paat," vol, vili, p. 142, 

* Bunson, “ligypt's Pinco,” vol, i, p, 875. 

8 Wilkinson, “ Anciont Egyptians,” vol iv, p. 296. 
$Bungon, yo), i p. 877. 
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to him the formation of gods and mon. It is per- 
haps as a procyoating principle that he is figured 
commonly with tho head of a ram. Kneph was 
worshipped chiofly in Upper Leypt, at Elophantine 
and tho Cataracts; bub ho was acknowledged 
also at '‘hobes, ab Antmopolis, and elsowhere, 
Phthah, whom the Groeks idontified with their 
Vophaistos, and the Romans with thoir Vulean, 
was a creator of a moro vulgar typo than Knoph 
ov Khem, To was an artisan 
god, the actual ma- 
nipulator of mattor, 
and direct makor of 
the sun, the moon, 
and tho earth, Ho 
is called, “ tho fathor 
of the beginnings,” 
‘tho first of the gods 
of the upper world,” 
“ho who adjusts the 
vieuan, world by his hand,” 
the lord of the deautiful counto- 
nanee,” and“ the lord of truth.” yo 
To, is also defined by an anciont writer® as “ tho 
god who ereates with tiuth.” Wo find him 
roprosontod undor threo quite differont forms, as 
aman walking or sfiting, as a mumniod figure, 
accompanied by “the emblom of stability,” and as 
1 "Records of tho Past," vol, vih, pp, 5-15; Bhoh, Guide 


to tho British Musoum,” p, 18. 
? Tamblichua, Da Mysteris,” vii. § 
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oe pigmy or dwarf, A figuvo of thia last description 
provoked tho riilicule of Cambysca, tho Pevsinn 
conqueror of Igypt, who “entered tho grand 
tomple of Phithah at Memphis, and made grout 
sport of tho image.”' Jorme of Phthah aro also 
found consisting of two figures placed back to 
back, and oven of three figures placed ab an 
angle, Thoso seom, how- 
eyor, to ropresont combi- 
nations of Phihah with 
other nearly allied gods, 
and are called commonly 
“figuresol Vhthah-Sokar,” 
or of “Dhthah - Sokari- 
Osiris.” 

Ra wes the leyption 
sun-god, and was espoci- 
ally worshipped at [Tolio- 
polis, Obclisks, according 
to some,’ represcnted his 
rays, and wore always, or 
usually, Grcolod in his 

ah honow, I toliopolis was 

corleily ono of tho places whieh wove thaw 

, adorned, for ono of the fow which still stand 
oveot in Egypt is on’ tho silo of that city Tho 

Kings for the most pavb eonsidorod Ua their 

special patron and protoclor; nay, thay went 





1 TTorod, iii, 87, 
2 Zooga, “Do Obolisois;” Plin, “TE Nw xwxvi. ay (4, 
+ Soo the Frontispioee of this haok. 


> 
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fo far as to identify themselves with him, to use 
his titles as their own, and to adopt his name 
as the ordinary prefix to their own namos and 
tillos. This is belioved by many lo have been the 
origin of the word Pharaoh,! which was, it is 
thought, tho Tobrow rendering of Ph’ Ra = “tho 
sun.” Rais sometimes reprosentad simply by a 
disk, coloured red, or by such a disk with the ankh, 
or symbol of life, attached to it; but more com- 
monly ho has tho figuyo of a man, with a hawk's 
head, and above it the disk, accompanied by 
plumes, or by a sexpont. The boetle (scarnbreus) 
was ope of his embloma. As for his titles, they aro 
too numorous to mention: the “Litany of Ra”? 
alono contains somo hundreds of them, 

Osizis was properly a form of In. Ho was the 
light of tho lower world, the sun from the time that 
he sinks below tho horizon in tho west to the hour 
when he xoappears above the eastern horizon in 
tho morning. This physical idoa was, however, at a 
later dato modlified, and Osiris was generally recog~ 
nised as tho por potually prosiding lord of tho lower 
would, tho king and the judge of Eades or Amnonti. 
Tlis worship was universal throughout Neyyt,? 
but his chiof Lomples were ab Abydos and Chile, 
Ordinarily ho was yopresentcd in a mummied 
form as tho goi of” the deni, bub somotimes he 

1 §o Wilkingon (in Rawlingon's “ Tforodotug,” vol. ii, p. 181, 
noto J) and othors, But tho derivation from 7% ow, '* Uhe 
king,” is porhaps as probable, 


2 Boo " Records of the Past,” vol, vill, pp, 105-128, 
4 [forod, ii, 42, with Wilkinson's note, 
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appears os & living man, standing or walking, 
To cauties in his two hands tho crook and tho 
flagellum or whip, and commonly wears on his 
head the crown of Uppor Tigypt, with a plume of 
ostrich feather on cithor side of it, A special 
character of goodness attaches to him. Wo find 
him called, ‘the manifester of good,” “full of 
goodness and truth,” “tho boneficent spirit,” 
Ponoficent in will and words,” “mild of hoart,” 
“and fair and beloved of all who see him.”! 

Noith, or Net, the goddoss of Sais, was identified 
by the Greeks ® with thoir Athéné (Minorva), but 
doos not appoar to havo beon really a goddess 
of wisdom, Sho was tho female corvospondont of 
Khem, the concoptive clement in nature, as ho 
was tho gonorativo, Tler titles avo, ‘the mothor,” 
“the mistress of heaven,” “tho older goddess.” * 
She is reprosented in the form ofa woman stand- 
ing, and wearing on her head the crown of Lowor 
Tigypt, In hor left hand sho carries » sceptro, 
somotines accompanied by a bow and two arrows; 
in hor right sho bears the anh, or symbol of lito. 
Ono of the signs with which hor namo is writton 
rosombles a shuttle; from which. fact, combinect 
with hor carrying a bow and arrows, sho has boon 
oallod, ‘ tho goddess of war and woaving.” ! Tloy 

1 Records of tho Past,” vol. iv, pp, 90-108; Wilkinson, 
* Anoiont Jogyplians,” vol. iv. p, 820, 

2 Pint, Tim.” p, 22, A; Cie. “Do Nat, Door,” ii. p, da, 

* Bunson, " Mgypb's Place,” vol. i, p, 886; Wilkinson, ¢ Ane 
ciont Kgyptians,” vol, iy, p, 285, 

4 Birch, “ Guide to Museum,” p, 15, 
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worship was not very widely spread, nor is she 
often montionod in the inscriptions. 

No part of the Hgyptinn religion was so much 
developed and so multiplex as thei, sun-worship.! 
Bosides Ra and Osiris thero were at least six other 
deities who had a distinctly solar character. These 
were Shu, Aten, Horus or Harmachis, Tum or 
Atum, Khepra, and Mentu. Shu was the sun’s 
light, Aton the sun’s disk, Har, ox Har-em-akhu 
(Horus or TTarmachis), the sun at his rising; Tum 
(or Atum) the same luminary at his setting; 
Khepra was the life-giving power of the sun; 
while Montu was a provincial sun-god, adopted 
into the general pantheon, Athor, moreover, the 
mother of Ra, and Isis, ‘the sister and wifo of 
Osiris, were in some sort sun-goddesses, and bore 
upon their heads the disk of Ra, to n “wk their 
close connection with the groat luminary. 

Conipared with tho worship of the sun, that of 
the moon wag quite secondary ond insignificant. 
Two gods only,, Khons and Thoth, had, properly 
speaking, a lunar charactor.? Of these Khons 
was tho moou-god simply, while Thoth combined 
with his limar aspect, somewhat curiously, tho 
charactor of “the god of lettors,” Ife was re- 

1 PBiroh goos ns far aslo say thot ‘ most of tho gods ware con- 
nected with tho sun, and roprosontod that luminary in its 
passage through tho upper or lower hemisphoro ” (“Guide,” p. 
11), but this scoms to be an oxaggosation, 

# Roprosontations of Osiris ao found as Ositia-Anh (Birch, 


" Guido Lo Musoum," p, 15), or ‘ Oshis, the moon-god ;” bub 
those aro purely abnormal, 
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prosonted with tho head of an ibis; and tho ibis 
and cynocophalous ape wore sacred to him, Both 
ho and Khons commonly boar on their heads a 
exoscont and disk, emblematic rospoctively of the 
new and the full moon. 





aor, « 


Other deities of somo importance in tho religious 
system wore Maul, tho consort of Ammon, wlio 
represented inatior or nature; Sati, tho consorttol 
Kneph, a sort of Mgyptian duno; Sokhot, the 
songorb of Phthah, usually yopresonted as lien. 
aeaded, or cnt-hoaded; Sob, the Keyptinn Satin 5 
Clanher (Onuris), the Mgyplian Mars; Saba or 
Savak, the crocodile-headed pod; Annke, a war- 
yoddoss ; Nebia (Nophthys), sister of Osiris and 
isis; Nut or Notpo, goddess of the firmament; 


‘ 
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and Ma, goddess of truth. Tho Igyptians had 
also gods of taste and touch, of silonce, of writing, 
of medicine, of the harvest, cbc. Almost any fact 
of nainro, almost any act of man, might bo taken 
soparately and personified, the porsonification 
becoming thenceforth a god or goddoss. 

A class of deities possessing a vory peculiar 
character remains to be noticed. These are the 
malovolont deitios. Set or Suiech, the groab 
onomy of Osiris, a god with the hoad of a griffin or 
givaflo; Bes, according to some,!' the god of death ; 
Taouris the wife of Bes; and Apap, or Apepi, 
tho groat sorpent, gonerally represented as slain 
by Torus,’ All these woro distinctly malignant 
and evil doitics; their roprosentations wore, in 
every caso, more ox less hideous and grotesque 5 
they wore al] foared and hatod, but nevertheless 
worshipped; their figures wore worn as charms, 
and oven temples wore built in thoir honour, 

Whiie the entire pantheon of Egypt was thus 
mulliform and wanifold, practically the deitios 
who recoivod worship in each soveral town and 
district wore but fow. ‘Local triads wore elinost 
univorsally recognised, und in cach place ils special 
triad monopolised, so to say, tho religious regauds 


* of tho inhebitants.® .At Memphis, the established 


1 So Wilkinson ( Anciont Tigyptians,” vol. iv. p. 431). Othors 
Loywd Dos as Kimply & name of Set or Typhon (itch,  Die- 
tionary of Ifievoglyphies,” p. 581). 

2 Wilkinson, “ Anciont Mgyptians," “ Supplomont," pl. 42. 

8 “Tgypt from tho Warliest Simos,” * Introduction,” p. xij 
Wilkinson,  Anoiont Bgyptieng,” vol, iv. pp, 230-288, 


oo 
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triad consisted of Phtheh, Sckhet, and Tun; ab 
Thebes, of Ammon-Ra, Maut, and Khons; at Ieli- 
opolis of Ita, Nebhept (= Athor), and Tlous ; ab 
Elophantino of Knoph, Sati, and Anuko; at Abydos, 
of Osizis, Isis, and Ilorus; at Ombos of Savak, 
Athor, and Khons ; at Silsilis, of Ra, Phtheh, and 
tho Nile god, TApi or Neilus. Sometimes a fourth 
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god oy goddess was associated with the principal 
Unres, as Bast wb Memphis, Noith ol hebos, 
Nophthys at Abydos, and Hak at Mlophuntine ; 
but the fourth was always quilo subordinnte. 
Occasionally a cily recognised moro than one 
duind; for instance, Silsilis hold in honour, besides 
Ra, Phtheah, and Ilapi, a wiad consisting of Set, 
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Thoth, and Notpe; and anothor comprising 
Ammon, Ra, and Savak. 

Another peculiar feature of the Egyptian re- 
ligion, and one which, though it may have had some 
redeeming points,' must be pronounced on the 

- whole low and degrading, was the woiship of live 
animals, In tho first instance, certain animals 
secm to have been assumed as embloms of certain 
gods,’ from somo real or fanciod analogy; after 
which, in course of time, tho animels themselves 
camo to bo regaided as sacred; specimens of them 
wore attached to tho temples, kept in shrines, and 
carefully fod and nurtured during life, and at death 
embalmed and buried in sacred repositories, while 
the entive specics had a sacied character assigned 
to it universally or partially. Animals of these 
kinds it was unlawful to kill, either in Egypt 
goneruly, or within tho limits within which they 
wore honoured; if they died, their death was 
mourned, and they were carcfully buried by those 
who found them, or to whom they belonged, with 
moro or less coromony.? Of animals universally 
sacred the principal wae cows and heifors, which 


+ ‘ 
> 1 The saciod chaneter of cows and hoifers socmod a con- 
~ linual ineveake in tho stock of cattle 3 that of cats und ichneu- 
mons, of ilisoa, lawks, and vuliuios, prosoved those useful 
atimals, of which the two former hopt tho housos free fiom 
mica and snakes, while the thice letter woo adimiiablo sen- 
vongors, 
4 As tho yulimo of Mant, tho ibis of Thoth, tho ram of 
Knoph, oto, 
4 Lforod, ii, G6, 67, with Wilkinson's notes, 
a 
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wore sacred to Athor; cynocephaloua apes and 
ibisen, which wore sacred to Thoth; cats, which 
wore sacred to Bast ; hawks, which wore seered 
to Ra; and porhaps asps, though this is uncertain, 
Sheop, ospecially rams, woro generally rogardod 
as sacred, being embloms of Kneph; and dogs, 
though not assigned to any special dvity, held 
a similar position, 

The worship of other animals had amore locnl 
character. Iuions, ambloms of TTlorus and Tum, 
wore sacred at Leontopolis; crocodiles, emblems 
of Sayak, at Crocodilopolis and in the ]fayomn 
gonorally; wolvos or jackals, ombloms of Anubis, at 
Lycopolis; shrew-mico, omblems of Maul, ab 
Buto and Athribis ; hippopotami, omblemsa of Sot 
and Taouris, ab Papremis; antelopos at Coptos; 
iboxes and frogs at Thebes; gouts at Mendu; 
vultures ab Wiloithyia ; fish at Latopolis; ielmou- 
mons at MTeracleopolis; and other animals olse- 
where, Tach town was jealous for tho honour of 
ita special favourites; and quatrels broke out 
between city and city, or botwoen province and 
province, in connection with their svcred nines, 
which led in some cases to violent and prolonged 
conthicts, in othors to a smouldering bnt pormanent * 
hostility. It is dilfienl’ to suy how much of tho ° 
yeligious sontimont of the nation was absorbed 
by those unworthy objects; bub thore is no just 
ground for bolioving that tho animal worship, 
absurd as ib may havo been, intorfercd seriously 

180 Wilkinson, “Ancient Egyptians,” vol, v. p. 249, 


sy 
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oT) 
with tho reverence and respoct which wero paid 
to the propor deities. 

Tho worst, and most pronounced form of the 
animal worship has still to be mentioned. In 
some insbances the beliof was, not that a pavrti- 
cular class of animal hada sacrod character, but 
that a deity absolutely becamo incarnate in an 
individual animal, and so remained till its death, 
Animals to which this wes supposoil to have 
happonod wore actual gods, and received the most 
profound vonoration that it was possible to pay. 
Such wore the Apis bulls, of which a succession was 
maintained at Memphis, in the temple of Phthah, 
incarations, according to some, of Phthah,' ac- 
cording to othors of Osiris,? which wore among 
tha objects of worship most venerated by the 
Egyptians, Such, again, wore the Mnovis bulls 
of Ileliopolis, incarnations of Ra or Tum, and the 
Bacis or Pacis bulls of IIermonthis, incarnations 
of IIorus, ‘I'hosg beasts, maintained at the cost 
of tho pricstly commuuitics in tho great temples 
of their respective citios, were perpebually adored 
and prayed to by thousands during their lives, and 
ab teiz deaths wero entombed with the utmost 
éavo in huge savcophagi, while all Tigypl went 
into mourning on account of thoir decease, 

The oxtornal manifestation of xeligion in 


'Soo Dich, “Egypt from the Harliest Times,” Tntro- 
duction,” p, Xu, 

! Wilkinson, in Reawlinson’s “Ifo.odotus,” vol in p, 428, 
note 2 
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Tigypt was magnificont and splondid.  No- 
where did voligious ceremonial oceupy a largor 
part in tho lifo of a poople, In each city and 
town, one or more grand stinclures upreared 
themselyos above tho rest of tho buildings, on- 
riched with all thal Mgyptian art could supply 
of painted and sculptured decoration, dedicated 
to the honour and beming tho nama of somo 
divinity or divinitios. ho imago of the great 
god of the placo occupied tho central sliine, 
accompaniod in most instances by two o1 throo 
contemplar gods or goddesses. Around were tho 
chambors of tho pricsts, and further off court 
alter court, some pillacd, some colonnaded, und 
all more or loss adorned with seulpluro and paint 
ing, the entrance to thom lying through long 
aventos of sphinxes or obclishs, which conducted 
to the propylwa, two gigantic Lowers flanking tho 
main doorway.’ A porpetuel ceremonial of tho 
richest kind went on within the temple walls ; 
scores of priests, with shaven feuds and clean 
whilo linon garments,’ erowdod the courts anid 
corridors ; long processions mado their way up or 
down the sphinx avonucs, inconse floalod inetha 
air, strains of music resounded without puso, * 
hundreds of victims wero sacrificed ; ovorywhoro * 
a holiday crowd, in Inight array, cheorful and 
+Theso towots have beon compmod, wilh somo Lomion, to 
those which commonly adorn tho wostein fagade of our 
onthediela, (Foiguason, “ Itisloly of Aichilooluio,” yol. 


pe 417.) 
2 TYorod. ii, 87, 
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happy, bore its part in tho festival, and mado the 
courts re-ocho with their joyous acclamations, 
Tho worship was conducted chiofly by means of 
rhythmic litanies ox hymns, in which prayor and 
praiso wore blended, tho latter predominating,’ 
Ceremony followed coremony. The calendar was 
crowded with festivals; and a woek rarely passed 
without tho performance of somo spocial rite, 
somo annual ohsoivanco, having its own peculiar 
allractions. Iorcigners beheld with astonishment 
the almosb perpetual round of religious sorvices, 
which ongagod, or at any rato seomod to ongage, 
tho main attention of all ranks of the poople. 
Boliof in a future lifo was a main principle of 
tho Egyptian religion, Immodliatoly after death, 
tho soul, it was taught, descended into the lower 
world (Amonti), and was conducted to tho ‘Tall 
of Truth,” where it was judged in the presence of 
Osiris, and of his forty-two assessors, tho “Lords of 
Truth,” and judges of the doad, Anubis, the son of 
Osiris, who was called “the director of the woight,” 
brought forth a pair of scales, and after placing in 
one sealo a figure or emblem of Truth, set in tho 
otlior a vaso containing the good deeds of the do- 
“consed, Thoth standing by the whilo, with a tablet 
in his hand, whoroon to record the result’ [I the 
' Soo the “fatany of Ra,” and tho “Hymns” to Osiris, 
Ainon, Amon-Ra, and Ra Tlamachss, published in " Records 
of tho Past,” vol ai, pp, 105-184, vol iv, pp 99-L0L; vol. vi. 
pp. 09-101, and vol, yin pp, 181-181, 


3 Wilkinson, * Anciont Egyptians," vol. y. pp. 314,915, Re- 
yiosentntions of the scene are frequent in the tombs, and in the 
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good deeds wore sufficient, if they woighed down 
the scale wherein thoy wero placed, thon the 
happy soul was permitted to entor “ the boat of 
the sun,” and was conducted by good spirits to 
the Elysian ficlds (Aahlu), to the ‘Pools of Peace,” 
and the dwelling-placos of the blest. If, on tho 
contrary, tho good deeds wero insufficient, if the 
scale remained suspended in the air, then the w- 
happy soul was sontenced, according to the degrea 
of its ill desexts, to go through a round of trans- 
migrations in the bodies of animals more or less 
unclean; tho number, nature, and duration of the 
transmigrations depending on tho degree of the 
deccased’s demerits, and the consequent length 
and severity of the punishment which he deserved, 
or the purification which he needed. Ultimately, 
if aftey ineny trials sufficient purity was not 
attained, the wicked soul, which had proved itself 
incurable, underwent a final sentence at the hands 
of Osiris, judge of the dend, and, boing condemned 
to complete and absolute annihilation, was do. 
stroyod upon the stops of Ueaven by Shu, tho 
Tord of Light. The good soul, having first been 
fread from ils infirmities by passing through the 
basin of purgatorial firo guarded by tho four apo- 
faced gonii, was made the companion of Osiris, 
for a period of three thousand years, after which 
ib veturned from Amenti, re-entered its former 


mony, copies of tho © Rilual of the Dena,” “(S00 tho ‘necom- 
panying woodout), 
1 Bireh, “ Chuide to Museum,” py. 14, 16, 
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body, rose from the dead, aid dived once more a 
human Jifo upon tho earth, ‘lus precoss was 
gono through agtin and again, until a corbin 
mystic cycle af years became completa, whon, to 
crown all, the good and Dlossed nbiained tho final 
joy of union with God, being wbsorbod inte the 
divine orsence from which thoy had onco omanated, 
and so atlaining the full perfection and bruce ond 
of thoi oxistonec, 





MUMMY AND DIS] HOPIN SPERI 


With thoir belief in a futuro Sife, mid thot * 
opinions regarding tho fato of good and bad souls, 
wore bound up in the closost way their arrange- 
wionts with respecl to dead bodies, and thoir 
careful and olabointe preparation of tombs, As 
each man hoped to be among those who would be 
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reecived into Aahlu, and aftor dwelling with Osiris 
for threo thousand yews would return to cath, 
anid re-ontor thoir old bodlios, it was requisite that 
bodies should be onabled to rosigt decay for that 
long poriod. Ifence the entire systom of ombalm- 
ing, of swathing in linen, and then burying in 
stono sarcophagi covered with lids that it was 
searecly possible to lift, or von to move. ILonce, 
ifaiman was wealthy, he spent enormous sums 
on making himself a salo and commodious, an 
clogant and decorated tomb; cithor piling a 
pyzamid over his sarcophagus, or excavating deop 
into tho solid rock, and preparing Lor his rosting- 
place a remote chamber at the end of a long 
sorios of galleries, With the notion, probably, 
that ib would be of uso to him in his passage 
through Amenti to Avhiu, he took care to have 
tho most important passages from theo sacrod*book 
ontitled the “ Ritual of the Doad,” cither inscribed 
on the inner part of tho coffin in which he was to 
lie, or painted on, his mummy bandages, or on- 
grayed upon the i imnor walls of hig tomb.' Some- 
timos he oven had a complete copy of the book 
burted with him, no doubt for voferonce, if his 
‘inemory failed to supply him with the right invo- 
* cation ov prayer at tho dangerous parts of his 
long journey. 

Tho thought of death, of judgmont, of a sentence 
to happiness or misery according to the life led on 
eurth, was tlis familiar to the ordinary Egyptian. 

' Bunsen,  Hgypls Place,” vol. vy. pp. 127-129, 
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Tis thoological notions wore confused nnd. fantas- 
tical; but ho had a strong and abiding conviction 
that his fato aftor death would depond on his con- 
duet during his life on orth, and especinlly on 
hie observance of the moral law and performance 
of his various duties.' 

The bettor oducatod TMgyptian had a firmer 
gvasp of the truths of natural yeligion, “Holow 
tho popular mythology thove lay concealed from 
gonoral view, but open to tho cduentod classon, t 
theological system which was not fu remover 
from pure “natwral theology.” ‘The real casontial 
unity of the divine nature wag taught and insisted 
on. Tho sacred texts spoko of a singlo boing, “tho 
sole producer of all things in hoaven and oarth, 
himself not produced of any,” “tho only true 
living God, self-originated,” “who exists {rom the 
begining,” “who has mado all things, but has 


1 Soo Bich,  Rgypt fiom tho Harliest Timos,” p dG: The 
Egyptian onjoyod wl tho pleasuics of ovidtonce, and dohghtod 
moto in tho arts of poaca than war Jy* his .oligiows boliel tha 
idan of mw future slate, and mobably of the dionsngiapion of 
souls, was ovor prosont to his mind, while and hia long hfe 
Was Ono prepartion for oath —bo ho dovotodt or pion *o tha 
gods, obediont to tho wishos of his sovoroign, affootlonnte to 
waids his wifo an@ childion, wore tho mais inculeatud lor, 
hia domeatio or innor life, Boyorl (hat cholo his dutioa to 
mankind wore comprised in giving broad to the hungiy, drink 
to tho thiraty, clothes to the nakod, oil to the wounded, and 
burial to tho dond. On tho oxoroise of good works ho ostod hig 
hopea of passing the ordeal of tho future and grant judgmant, 
and reaching the Aahlu or Tlysian folds, and Pools of Poncy 
of the Egyptian prindino,” 
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* not himself been made.”: ‘This being scoms never 
to have been represented by any matorial, oven 
symbolical form. Tt is thought that he had no 
namo, or, if he had, that it must have beon un- 
lawful to pronounce or write it.’ Even Ammon, 
the “concoaled God,” was 2 mere external adum- 
bration of this mysterious and unapproachable 
deity, Ile was a pure spirit, porfect in covery 
respect, all-wise, all-mighty, supremely, perfoctly 
good. 

Those who grasped this great truth understood 
cloarly that the many gods of the popular inytho- 
logy wore mero names, personified attributes of 
the one true Doity, or parts of the nature which 
he had created, considered as informed and in- 
spired by him. Num or Knoph roprasented tho 
creative mind, Phthah the creative hand, or act 
of creating; Maut represented matter, Ra the sun, 
Khons the moon, Seb the earth, Khem the gene- 
vativo power in naturo, Neith the conceptive 
powor, Nut tho upper hemisphere of heaven, 
Athor tho lower world or under homisphere ; 
Thoth porsonified tho divine wisdom, Ammon 
thotivino mystoriousness or incomprehen sibility, 
"Osiris tho divine goodness, IL may nob be always 

* casy to say what is Lhe exact qualily, acl, or part 

2 Twnormant, “ Manuol a'Tlistoine Ancionno,” yol, i, p, 622, 
Similar phiasos avo froquont in al) tho roligious inscriptions, 
(See " Records of the last,” vol, ii, pp. 120-182; vol, iv. pp. 09, 
100; vol. vi, p. 100, ote.) 


® Wilkinson, “ Anciont Mgyptians,” vol. iv. p. 178, 
4 Tid. 
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of nature which is represented by ench god aud 
goddess; but the principlo was clear and boyond 
adoubt. No cducated Mgypbinn priest corlainly, 
probably no educated layman, conceived of tho 
popular gods as rouly separate and distinct 
boings. All know that there was but one god, 
and understood that when worship was offered to 
Khem, or Phthah, or Maut, or Thoth, or Anmon, 
the one god was worshipped under some one of 
his forms, or in some one of his aspects. TLonce, 
in the soloma hymns end chants, which wore 
composed by the priests to be usod in the various 
festivals, the god who is for tho Lime addressed re- 
coives all the highest titles of honour, and oven has 
tho names of othor gods frecly assigned to him, as 
being in some port identical with then. hus in 
one hymn, ITipi, the Nile god, is invokod as 
Ammon and Phthah ;' in another, Osiris as Ra and 
Thoth ;? whilo in a third Ra is Khem and Amnon, 
Tam and Torus and Khepre allin ono," and though 
spohon of as “begotten of Phthgh,”! is “the good 
god,” “the chief of ul the gods,” “tho aneiont of 
heaven,” “the lord of ull existonces,” “the A 
of all things. * 

Lt is not altogether oasy lo pay what the edu." 
ented Kyyptian believed with, respoot to evil, Tho ° 


' © Rocords of the Past,” vol. ivep. OZ TE band tl 
1 tbe p, 108, pre PA, ad fre 

" dha? vol. ii, pp. 190, UE, ancl 14, 

1 fhad. ys 129, 1. 90, 

5 dnd NN, 2-19, 
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myth of Osiris reprosonted him as persecuted by 
his brother, Seb or Sutech, who murdered him 
and cut up his body into soveral picces, after which 
ho was mado war upon by Horus, Osiris’ son, and 
in course of Lime deposed and thrust down to 
dmkness.! In the latior mythology Set and Bes, 
Taouris and Apepi woro distinctly malignant 
boings, personifications, apparently, of an evil 
principle ; and from the inscriptions and papyri 
of this poriod, we should pathey that the Rgyptian 
xeligion was dualistic, and comprised tho idea of 
a constant and interminable stiuggle between the 
powers of light and darkness, of good and evil; a 
struggle in which there was some superiority on 
tho part of good, but no complete victory, not 
even a very docided preponderance, On tho 
‘other hand, as we go back and examino carefully 
the moro ancient monuments and tho carlior 
writings, wo find less and less traco of this an- 
tagonism ; we find Sct or Sutech spoken of as 
“erent,” and “ glozious ; wo find that tho kings 
idontify thomselves with him, build him magni- 
ficenb tomples, and mako him numerous offor- 
ingst! It is dowblful whether at this timo any 
‘notion existed of evil or malignancy attaching to 
“Sel, Lit did, we must suppose the early erced 
4 havo been that “the bad was a necessary part 


1 Wilkinson, ‘ Anciont Tigyptians,” vol. iy. pp, 929-333, 
* © Records of tho Past,” vol, iv, p, 29. 

4 Zed, vol, ii, p. 76 3 vol. viii, p. 75. 

1 Jbul, vol. iv, p. 273 vol vin pp 27-31, 
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of the universal system, and inherent in all ihings 
equally with tho good;" and ao, that divine 
honours wore duo to the gods roprosonting the 
principles of disorder and ovil no less than to 
those ropresonting the opposite principles, The 
chango of view with regard lo Bob may have been 
connected to some extent with national rivalries, 
for Set was, beyond a doubt, tha special god of 
the Hyksos,’ the foreign conquerors of Keypt, 
whom afler-ages dotestad, and also of tho Khite 
or Wittites,® with whom tho Pharaohs of the 
cightconth, nineteonth, and twonticth dynastics 
were ongaged in constant hostilities. 

Té has been maintained by somo that tho religion 
of the educated Egyptians comprised a recognition 
of the doctrine of the Trinily, The learned Cnd- 
worth in tha seventeenth century undertook to 
prove that a doctiine closely resombling tho Gliis- 
tian had been taught by the Egyptinn priests 
many centuries bofore Christ,! snd some moderns 
hevo eanght at his statements, and Inid it down 
that tho doctrine of Who Trinity may bo trnced to 
an Vgyptian source. But thore is renly not tho 
slightost ground for this assertion, Cudworsh's 
argumonts wore long ago mob and refubed by* 


+ So Wilkingon, * Anciunt Vuyptians," yok, iv, p. 428, 

4 Birch, “ Mgypt fom tho Warhost Timon,” p. 7h; Teeouds 
of the Vogt,” vol, vili, pe 

"+ Rosorda of the Past,” vol, iv, pp. §f, 82, 

§ Sua the Intolloatial System of tho Universe,” eh. yyy 
414, 
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Mosheim;' and modern investigation of tho Ngyp- 
tian remains has but confirmed Moshcim’s con- 
elusions. The Egyptians held the unity of God; 
but their unity had within il no trinity, God 
with thom was absolutely ono in essence, and 
when divided up, was divided, not into three, but 
into a multitude of aspects, It is truco that they 
had a fancy for triads ; but o triad is nota ‘Trinity. 
Tho triads axe not groups of persons, but of atini- 
butes; the three are not coequal, but distinctly 
tho reverse, the third in the triad being always 
subordinate; nor is tho division rogarded as in 
any caso exhaustive of tho divine nature, or ex- 
clusive of othor divisions. Moreover, as slready 
obsorved, the wiad is frequently enlarged by the 
addition of a fourth porson or character, who is 
associated as closcly with the othor threo as they 
ave with cach other. Cudworth’s viow must 
therefore be set aside as allogethor imaginary ; 
and the encomiast of the Egyptian religion must 
contont himself with pointing out that a veal, 
monotheism undorlay the suporficial polytheism, 
without requiring us to believo that ovon the 
wisest of the pricsis had any knowledgd of the 
groalost of all Christian mystories, 


1 In tho Latin hanslation of Cudwoitl’s great work, notes 
bop, 413. . 
4 Soo abova, p. 28 


SHAPER LE. 


THI RELIGION OF TILE ASSYRIANS AND 
BABYLONIANS, 


§ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopoth,-~ Tsar \lvi. 1 
“ Moiodach iy broken in ploces,"—Jin 1, 8, 

it Gia Babylonian and Assyiian polytheism 
differed fiom the Mgyptian, in the first place, 

by being Joss multitudinous,' and in tho seeoud, 
by heaving, far mora than tho Vgyptian, an 
asiral character. Cho Mesopotamian system was, 
moreover, 80 fox as appears, what tho Ngyptian 
was not, & bolicf in really distinch gods. ho 
great personages of the pantheon hava for the 
most part their own peculiar offices and attri- 
butes ; they do not pass tho one into the other ; 
they do not assume erch othe's names; thoy do 
not combina so as ta produce a single deity oud 
of sovoral. Wo havo no indication in tho litgrary 
romaing of Babylonia or Assyria of any esolorig 
religion, no ovidence on which we can lay it down 
1Tb is tet that tho insoviptionts sponk im a vague way of 
‘four Unousdnd,” and oven of “five thousand gosta” 
(Rocorids of tho Vast,” vol. vii, p, £28; Rawlinson, Anoiont 
Monatchies,” vol. i. p. 165, nolo 9), But, practically, thera ava 


not moro than about twenty doiticn who obtain frequent 
mention. , 


2 
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that the conceptions of the educated upon xelt- 
gious subjects differed seriously from those of the 
lowest vanks of worshippers,' Borosus, who was 
a Chaldwan priest, and who should, theroforo, if 
there was any such system, heave been wall 
acquainted with it, has in his extant fragments 
nothing monotheistic, nothing to distinguish his 
religious views from those of the mass of his 
connivymen. According to all appearance, the 
religion of tho Babylonians and Assyrians was 
thus a reel polythoism, a worship of numerous 
divinities, whom it was not thought necessary to 
trace to a single stock, who were essentially on a 
pu the one with the other, and who divided 
among them tho roligious regards of the people. 
An account of tho Assyrian and Babylonian 
religion must thus be, in the main, an account of 
their pantheon, T'rom the character of their 
gods, from tho actions and attributes assigned to 
thom, from tho+material veprosentations under 
which they showod them forth, wo must gather 
the tono of theic roligious thought, the ‘nature of 
tho opinions which they entertained concerning 
the ‘mysterious powors above them and beyond 
them, whom thoy recognised as divine beings. 
Tn each country, & the head of the pantheon 
stood a god, not the origin of the others, nox in 


Tho into Mx. Vox Talbot exprorsed in 1873 & somowhnt 
cifforont opinion, (Seo tho “Tiangactions of the Society of 
Diblcal Archwology,” vol. ii, p. 85) But it doos not appem to 
mo that ho mado oul his onse, 

Seo tho Author's “ Anciont Monatchios," vol. i, p 142, 


pr 
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any voal gonso the fountain of divinily, bul of 
highor rank and dignily than the resl, prinds 
inter pares, ovtinarily named fist, and assigned 
the tiles of groatost Jono, and forming the 
principal or at least the highest object of worship 
both to tho kings and people. his deity is, in 
Assyria, Asshur; in Babylonia, Tor Ra. Some 
critics! avo of opinion that the two gods aro osson- 
tially ono, that tho Assyrian Asshur is neither 
moro nor loss than Il or Re localised and regarded 
ag the special god of Assyria, the protector of the 
Assyrian torritory and tho tutelary divinity of tho 
Assyrian kings. But this view is nob gonorally 
aecopted, and scoms to rest upon no suro foundn- 
tion. Thoro is a marked differonco of charnetor 
and position betweon the Babylonian [1 and tho 
Assyrian Asshuy, Tlin tho Babylonian systom is 
dim and shadowy; his attribulos aro, compirn- 
tively spenking, indistinct; and his very nano is 
nob of frequent occurrence? . Asshur in the 
Assyrinn systom is, of all tho gods, by fu tho 
most pronounced and prominefit figure. No mune 
ocew's so offen as his; no pod has abtributos so 
clonly marked and positive, On these grotinils 
it has boon gonormly hold, that tho two are not 
to be identified, bub to be kgpt distinet, and to bo* 

7 As M, Tonormant, (Koo his " Manuol d’Tlinloie Angienno,” 
vol, di, p, 182.) 

4Tn tho aix Assyrian volumes of © Records of tha Vast”? T 
find tho namo of Tl (or Hl) only four timos (vol. v. py. 2t, 1905 


vol. vil. pp. 05, 96). In favo of thoro placen if soems to Bland 
for Bol, who ia onllod Bel-1it sometimes (ibid, vol. xi. p. 2d). 
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veparded ns respectively peculiar to tho two 
nations. Wo proceed, therefore, to speak of 
them soeparatoly, 

Ti (or Ra) was, as alyeady romarked, a some- 
what shadowy being, There is a vaguoness 
about the name itself, which means simply 
“god,” and can scarcely be said to connote any 
particular attribute. Tho Babylonians never 
reprosent his form, and they frequently omit him 
from lisis which seom to contain all the other 
principal gods.' Yot ho was certainly regarded 
as tho head of tho pantheon, and in the mosi 
ancient times must have been acknowledged as 
the tutelary deity of Babylon itself, which 
received its name of Bab-il (in Accadian, Ka-ra), 
moaning "the Gate of Il,” from him. He seems 
to have had uno special templo, being probably 
worshipped in all temples by the fow persons who 
were his votaries. Ilis name was, occasionally, 
but not very frequently, used as an elemont in 
the personal appellations of Babylonians,’ 

Asshur, the Assyrian substitute for Il or Ra, 
was primarily ond épecially the tutelary deity of 
Assyria and of the Assyrian monarchs, The 
lnndeof Assyria bens his name without any 
modification ; its inhabitants are “ his servants” 
7 An, for inatanoo, that of Agu-kak-rimi in tho ingouiption 
published in yol. vii. of tho “Rocords,” pp, 7, 8, whoo ton 
‘6 gront gods”? avo enumorated, viz.: Anu and Anunit, Bol ant 
Poltis, Mon and Davkina, Zire (Zit-henit?}, Sin, Shamas, and 


Morodach, bué no montion is mado of Il, 
86 Records of tho Past,” vol. iii, p. 163 vol. ix, p. 99; oto, 
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or “his people;” ils troops “tho armios of 
the god Asshw';’ ils cnomies “ the cnemios of 
Asshur,’’ As for tho kings, they stand connoctad 
with him in respect of almost overything which 
they do, Ue placos them upon the throne, 
firmly establishes them in the government, 
lengthons tho years of their reigns, preserves 
theix power, protects their forts and armios, 
directs their oxpoditions, gives them victory on 
the day of batllo, makes their name colobrated, 
multiplies their offspring greatly, and the like, 
To him thoy look for the fulfilment of all their 
wishes, and especially for tho ostablishinent of 
their sons, snd their sons’ sons, on the Asayrinn 
throne to the remotest ages. ‘Choir usual phrase 
when spoaking of him is, “ Assur, my lord,” 
They ropresont thomsclyes as passing thoir lives 
in his sovviec, It is Lo spread his worship thab 
thoy carry on their wars, Thoy fight, xwvago, 
destxoy in hig name. Vinally, when they subdue 
a country, thoy are careful 40 “sot up the 
emblems of Asshur,” wnd Lo nalte the conquered 
people conform to his lews.' 

ho ordinary fillos of Asshur aro, “ the great 
lord,” “the king of all the gods,” “ho who’rules 
suprome over tho gods,” Tle is also called; 
occasionally, “the futher af the gods,” although’ 
that ia a tillo which belongs more properly to 
Dol. We is figured as a man wilh a horned cap, 


1 Rvcords of the Past,” vol. ip. 175 vol. ili, pp, 86, 08, 95, 
963 vol. vy. pp. 1d, 16, oto, ; vol, ix. pp. 6, 8, 9, otu, 
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aud often carrying a bow, issuing from the 
iniddle of a winged circle, and either shooting an 
arrow, or stretching forth his hand, as if to aid 
or smito, Tho winged civclo by itself is also used 
as his emblem, and probably denotes his ubiquity 
and eternity, as the human form does his intelli- 
gence, and the horned cap his power. This 
omblem, with or without tho human figure, is an 
almost invariable accompaniment of Assyrian 
royalty. Tho great king woars it embroiderod 
upon his robes, carries it engraved upon his soal 
or cylinder, represents it above his head in the 
rock-tablets whoreon he carves 
his image, stands or kneels 
in adoration before it, fights 
under its shadow, under its 
protection returns victorious, ASsILUR, 

places it conspicuously upon his obclisks, And 
in all theso representations, it is remarkable how 
he makes the omblom conform to tho circum- 
stances in which he is himself engaged at the 
timo. Whore ho is fighting, Asshur, foo, has 
his arrow upon thastring, and points it against 
tho monareh’s advorsarics. When ho is returning 
homd victorious, with the disused bow in his loft 
hand, and his right hand outstrotched and elevated, 





‘Asshur, loo, has the yame attitude. In percoful 


seonos the bow disappoars altogether, If tho 
king worships, tho god holds out’ his hand to 
aid; ifhe is ongaged in sceular acts, the Divina 
presenco is thought to be sulliciontly marked 
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by the circle and tho wings without the hwnan 
figure, 

In immediate succosyion to Asshur in Assyrian 
and lin Babylonia, wo find in bath cowntrios a 
triad, consisting of Anu, Bel, and Tlow ov IFoo, 
Those three axe callad, pur eacellence, “the gront 
gods,”® In oxocrations thoy aro separated off 
from all tho othor doitios, and placed togethor 
in a clauso which stands at tho hoad of tho list 
of enrsos, tn invocations thoix namos follow, for 
the most part, immediatoly after the namo of 
Asshur; and this is their usual and propor 
position in all comploto lists of tho chiof gods,' 
Ann and Bol in tho Babylonian system aro 
brothors, both being sons of Tl or Ra; but this 
relationship is senrcoly acknowlodgod in Assyria, 
Tloa in both countrios stands apart, unconnectoid 
wilh the other two, aud, indoed, unconnected 
with any of tho other gods, oxcopt with such as 
avo his offspring. 

Tt has boon conjoctured' thet in this triad wo 
have a cosmogonic myth, gnd that tho threo 
deitios vopresont, Anu, tho primordial chaos, or 
mattor without form; TLoa, lifo and intolligonca, . 
considered as moving in and animating mailer ; 


1800 tho Author's * Anolont Monaroltion,” yo). fi, pp. 291, 286, 

2 avoids of tho Pret," vol, vit, p. 121; vol, fe pp, 100, 
108, ota. 

3 Tbid. vol, itl, yp. 88; vol. v, p 99; vol, vite py. 75 vole ix, 
p. 28, ote. 

1800 Lonormant, “ Manuol @tlisloixs Ancionno,” vol. ii. pp. 
183, 183. 
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and Bol, the organising and creating spirit, by 
which maitor was actually brought into sub- 
jection, and tho matorial univorse arranged in an 
orderly way. But it may bo questioned whether 
the voil which hides tho esotorie meaning of tho 
Assyrian roligion has been as yet sufficiontly 
lifted 10 cntitlo such conjectures to much atten- 
tion. Our own belicfis that Anu, Bel, and Hoa, 
wore oviginally the gods of the earth, of the 
heaven, and of the waters, thus corresponding in 
the main to the classical Pluto, Zeus ox Jupiter, 
and Poseidon or Neptune, who divided between 
them the dominion over the visible creation, 
But such notions became, in course of time, over- 
laid to a great oxtent with othors; and though 
IIoa continued always more or less of a water 
doity, Anu and Bel ceasod to have peculiar 
spheres, and became morely “ great gods,” with 
a goneral superintondenco over the world, and 
with no very matked difforence of powers. 

Anu is commonlyygspoken of as “the old Anu,” 
tho original chief,” “tho king of tho lower 
world,” and “tho lord of spirits and demons.” 
‘Thoro is ono text in which ho seoms to be called 
‘the fathor of the gods,” but the reading is 
doubtful. Wo cannot identify as his any of tho 
divine forms on tho Assyrian or Babylonian 
monuments, nor can we assign to him any 
emblem, excepting that of the singlo upright 
wedge, which xepresents him on the Chaldwan 
numeration tablets. This single wedge has the 
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munorical power of sixty, and sixty apponrs to 
havo boen assigned to Anu as his special munbor, 
Though « “ groab god,” he was not ono towards 
whom much proferenco was shown, TLis ainmo 
is scarccly ovor found as an clemont in royal ox 
other appellations ; the kings do not vory offen 
montion him; and only ono monarch apealks of 
himsolf as his spocial votary.' 

Tho god Bol, fumilinly. known to us doth from 
Seripturo® and from tho Apoerypha,' is one of the 
most marked and siriking figures in Vhe pantheon 
alike of Babylonin and of Assyria, Bel is “the 
god of lords,” “tho father of the gods,” “ tho 
creator,” “tho mighty prince,” and “ tho Juul 
prince of the gods.” Le plays a lending part in 
the mythological logonds, which form so ouvions 
a foaturo in tho Babylonian and Assyrian voligion, 
In the ‘llistory of Creation” we aro told that 
Bel made the carth and tho heaven; that he 
formed man by mouns of a mfxturo of his own 
blood with carth, and also formed beasts; and 
that afterwards he creatod thd sun and the moon, 
tho stars, and the five phunets.' In the “ Wyr ol 
tho Gods,” wo find him contending with the pron 
dragon, Tinnat, and afar a terrible single courbat 
destroying hor by flinging at thundorbolt into her 


yy goth Pilosor tr, (Neo “ Roaorda of the Past,” vel vp. 
24.) ‘Yot ovon ho in shill mova dovoted to Anshun, 
Ataaiah xlvi. bs Jorn 83 1 ab 
See tho history of "Bol and tha Dragon,” 
Boroaus ap, Easeb, “Chron, Gan.” i, 4 
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open mouth.' TTe also, in conjunction with Hon, 
plans the defence when tho sevon spivits of evil 
iso in rebellion, and the dwelling-placo of tho 
gods is assaultod by them.’ The titles of Bel 
genorally oxpress dominion. To is ‘‘ tho lord,” 
pur excellence, which is the exact meaning of his 
naino in Assyrian; he is “tho king of all tho 
spivils,” “tho lord of the world,” and again, 
“tho lord of all the countrics.” Babylon and 
Ninoveh are, both of thom, under his special 
caro; Ninovoh having tho title of ‘tho city of 
Bel,” in somo passages of the inscriptions. The 
chiof seat of the worship of Belin Babylonia was 
Nipur, now Niffer, and in Assyria, Calah, now 
Nimrud. Te had also a temple at Duraba (Ak 
kovkut), 

Hor or Iloa, tho third god of the first triad, 
yanks immediately after Bol in the completo lists 
of Assyrian deities, He is emphatically one of 
tho ‘“groat gods,” and is called, “the king,” 
“the great inventox,” and “tho determiner of 
dostinios.” Wo havd already romarked that ho 
was gpocially connected with tho olement of 
wator; and honee ho is ‘the king of the deop,” 
{tho king of rivers,’ “the lavd of fountains,” 
and, 10 a cortain oxtents tho lord of tho harvest.” 
In tho logond of exeation he is joined with Bel, 
in tho office of guardian, and watelier ovor the 


1 Reoords of the Past,” vol, ix. pp. 187-180, 
*Lhid, vol, vp. I6L, 
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regularity of tho plunolary courses.’ Tn the 
“War of tho Gods,” ho and Bol plan tho defence, 
aflor which Sloa commits tho executions of the 
plang mado to his son, Marduk or Merodach? Tl 
the Mood Jogond, 1Ten naturally plays an import- 
ant part. Ib is ho who announces to [lasis-adra, 
the Dabylonian Nouh, that a deluge is rboub to 
dostroy mankind, and commends him to build a 
groat ship, in ordor that ho may eseapo it! 1b is 
ho again who opposea tho wish of Bel to malo 
the destruction complete, and persuades him to 
lob Tlasis-adita and his family como out safe from 
the ark! In tho talo of Ishtar’s descont into 
Hades, Tlea’s counsel is sought by tho moon-god ; 
and by a skilful devico be obiains the restoration. 
of the Queon of Lovo to the uppor world’ In- 
decd, throughout the whole of tho mythology wo 
find all clevor inventions and well-laid pling 
ageribed to him, so that his hislory quite justifies 
his title of “lord of deop thoughts.” Ife is pro- 
bably intonded by the O# off Helladius," and tho 
Oannos of Borosus,? who camo up out of tho 
Porsian Gulf, and inslanetod tho first settlers on 
the Lowor Tigris aud Muphvatos in lottors, scionce, 
religion, law, and agriculture, 

+ © Rogords of the Past,” vol. ix p, 118, 

© Thul, vol, Vs p. 168, 

© bud, vol. vii, pp, 185, 196, 

‘Thu. p. 14%, 

© Toul, vol, i. pp. 147-149, 


6 Ap. Phot. “ Bibliothoo,” colxxxix. p, 160L 
7 Bovoaus ap, Husoh, Chon, Can," 1, c, 
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Tn direct succession to the threo gods of the 
first triad, Anu, Bel, and ILea or Ion, we find o 
second still morc widely recognised triad, com- 
prising the moon-god, tho sun-god, and the god 
of the atmosphere, Thore is great differonce of 
opinion with respect to the name of tho last god 
of theso threo, which is never spelt phonotically 
in tho inscriptions, but only represontod by a 
monogram. Ilo has been called Iva (or Yav), 
Vul, Bin, Yem (or In), and recently Rimmon.! 
‘Without prosuming to docide this vexed question, 
Wo proposo to adopt provisionally the rendexing 
“Wal,” as tho one likely to be most familiar to 
our roaders, from its employment by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Mx. George Smith, and Mr. Fox 
Talbot. We shall spoak therefore of the second 
iviad a8 one consisting of Sin, Shamas, and Vul, 
tho gods rospoctively of the moon, the sun, ae 
tho atmosphere, 

It is very noticeable that in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia tho moon-ged took precedence of the sun- 
god, Night probably was more agrecablo to the 
inhabitants of those“hot regions than day; and 
the cool, placid time when they could freely con- 
template tho heavons, and make their stellar and 
othor obsorvations, was ospecially grateful to the 
pulostly astronomers wko hed the superintendence 
and arangoment of the religion. Sin, the moon, 

1 yansections of the Sooioty of Biblionl Archrology,” vol, 


v. p. 441;  Rocords of tho Prat,’ vol, v. p. 20; vol, vii. pp. 165, 
170; vol. ix, pp. 28, 27, ate, 
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is thus ono of tho Joading deitios, Io is called, 
“tho chief of the gods of hoaven ani owth,” “ the 
king of tho gods,” and even ‘the god of tha 
gois.”' 'Theso seam, however, to bo hyporbolieal 
oxprossions, used by his volarios in the warinth of 
theiv hearty, when in tho slago of roligion which 
Professor Max Millor hes designated ‘ iTono- 
thoism.”? Sin more properly was “tho brilliant,” 
“ tho illaminator,” “ho who dwolls in tho sacred 
honvons,” “ho who circles round the heavens,” 
and “tho Jord of the month”? — Again, for somo 
xecondite reason which is nol oxplainod, ho wis 
solocted to preside over architecture, and in this 
connection ho is “the supporting architect,” 
“tho strengthenor of fortifications,” and, more 
genorally, ‘ the lord of building.” 

A close bond of sympathy united Sin with tho 
tivo othor membors of tho second triad. When 
the soven spirits of ovil made war in henyon, and 
directed thoir main attack upon Siu, as the chief 
leader of tho angelic host, Shpinas and Vul in- 
slantly camo to his aid, withstood the spirits, and, 
fighting firmly side by side? with him, succeoded 
in repulsing thom. The threo ave froquontly con- 
joined in invocations, oxocrations, and the lika.! 
In offerings and fostivals, howovor, Siu ix wniletl 

1Jn tho Tnseviption of Nabonjdus. (Soo “Tacords of us 
Past,” yol. v. pp. L46, 147,) 

3 Qontompormy Raviow," Nov. 1878, pp. 733, 

® Sao  Rocords of the Past," vol. v. pp, 101.166, 

4Tind, vol. i, pp. 57, 98, ole. ; vo. v. pp. 7, 123, Lud5 sol, ix, 
pp. 28, 100, ole, 
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with Shamas only, tho place of Vul being taken 
by a goddess who is ontitled, “ the divine mistress 
of the world,”! 

Sin was among the gos most widely and 
dovoutly worshipped, both in Babylonia and 
Assyrian, IIo had iemples at Ur, Babylon, 
Borsippa, Caleh, and Dur-Sargina. 
Tho third month of the yonr, called 
Sivan, was dedicated to him. In a 
month not so dedicated we find 
sacrifice 10 tho moon proscribed on 
nine days out of tho thirty? Ilis 
name was widely used as an element 
in royal and other appellations, as, 
for instance, in the well-known name, Senna-~ 
cherib, which in the original is Sin-akhi-irib, ox 
“ Sin has multiplied brothers.” 

Shamas, the sun-god, oceupios the middle 
position in the socond triad, which is either ‘ Sin, 
Shamas, Vul,” or “Vul, Shamas, Sin,” though 
more commonly the former, Lis titles aro either 
gonoral or special. In » general way he is called, 
“tho establishor of ‘heaven and earth,” “the 
judgo of horven and carth,” “tho warrior of the 
world,” and “the regont of all things,” while, 
with direct voforence to his physical nature, he is 
‘the lord of five,” “ the light of the gods,” “ the 





SIN, 


1 Records of the Past,” vol. vii, pp. 159, 162, ote. 

48ee tho onlondarx reformed to in tho Iast nole, whore 
nvenhcos to Bin aro proscribed for the Ist, and, Luh, 1th, 
18th, 20th, Qist, 22nd, and 2Q0Lh days of tho month, 
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rulor of tho day,” and “ho who iluminos tho 
oxpanse of horvon and earth,” 

Tho kings rogavd him as affording thom 
ospocial holp in war. To is “ the supreme ruler, 
who casts a favyownblo eye on oxpoditions,” the 
“vanquishor of tho king's onomios,” “ tho brauker- 
up of opposition.” [le “ casts his motive in- 
fluonco? oyor tho monarchs, and causes thom 
to “assomblo thoir chariots and their warriors,” 
ho’ goes forth with thoir avmnics,” and onabloa 
thom to oxtond thoiy dominions ; ho chases thot 
enomics before thom, causos opposition bo conse, 
and brings thom back with victory to their own 
country, 

Besides this, in time of poaco, ho helps thom to 
sway tho scoptre of power, and to rule over thdir 
subjects with outhority, It sooms thal, from 
obsorving tho manifost agoncy of the material sun 
in stimulating all the functions of nature, tho 
Assyrians and Babylonians camo to tho conelu- 
sion that tho sun-god oxerled'a similar influonco 
over the minds of mon, and was tho great motive 
agent in human history.) ; 

Tho worship of Shamas was universal. Tho 
soventh month, Tisti, was dedicated to hina, and 
in the second [flul, he had, like the moon-god, 
nino festivals. [lis omblom appours upon ulmose 
all tho roligious cylinders, and in almost wll lists 
of the gods his name holds a high places, Bomo- 
times he is a mombor of a leading triad, composed 

7 Ancient Monarchios,” vol. i p, 160, 
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of himself together with Sin and Asshur.' In the 
mythological legends he is not very frequently 
mentionod. We find him, howevor, defending the 
moon-god, in conjunction with Vul, when the 
soven spits make their assault upon heaven ;° 
and in tho deluge tablots we are told that it was 
dio who actually made the Flood? But otherwise 
the mythology is silent about him, offering in this 
yespect a remarkable contrast to tho Egyptian, 
where the sun is tho principal figure. 

Vul, the god of the atmosphere, who completes 
the second triad, has, on the whole, a position 
quite equal to that of Sin and Shamas, whom ho 
occasionally even precedes in the lists Some 
kings soem to placo him on a par with Anu, or 
with Asshur, recognising Anu and Vul, or Asshur 
and ‘Vul, as especially “ the great gods,” and as 
their own peculiar guardians,’ In a goneral way 
he corresponds with the “Jupiler Tonans” of 
the Romans, being tho “prince of the powor of 
tho air,” tho lord of the whirlwind and the 
tempest, and tho wiclder of the thunderbolt. 
Itis most common titles ara, “tho ministor of 
heaven sand ocarth,” “tho lord of the nix,” and 


1 his is tho position which ho holds rogulaly in tho 
Inseriptions of Asshurbanipal,, tho son of Mserhaddon. (Sco 
“Records of tho Past,” yol i pp. 68, 71, 77, 93-5, 99, 100, 
108, ota.) 

* S00 above, p 66, 

3 Rooords of the Past,’’ vol. vii, p. 188, 

' Thid, vol, ix, p. 100. 

5 Ibed. vol. iii, p. 46; vol. v. pp. 24-26, 
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“ho who makos tho lomposh to rygo.” To is 
regardod as the dostroyer of erops, tho roobor-np 
of Wvees, tho seabberor of tho harvest; funtine, 
scarcity, and even thoir consequence, pestilence, 
are assigned to him. Ho is suid to lve in his 
hand a “ flaming sword,” with 
which he effects his ravages 3 und 
this “flaaning sword,” whieh pro- 
bably vepreseuts lightning, sooma 
to form his emblom on the ieblots 
and cylinders, whore ib is figured 
as © double or friple boll — But 
Vul las also a softor charactor ; 
as the god of the atmorphero he 
gives tho vain; and heneo he is 
“the earvofal and benaficont chief,” 

vor ‘the giver of abundance,” and 
“the Jord of focundity.” In this capacity, ho 
ig naturally chosen to presido over canals, the 
great fortilisevs in Mesopotamia; and thos wo 
find among his titles, “the lord of canals,” and 
“ the osteblishor of works of inigntion.’! 

To tho oight “great gots,” whoso funetions 
have been hore desmibed, may bo added most 
convenicntly in this place, six yoddosson, Th vas 
a gonoral, though nob v, universal rulo, in tha 
Assyrian and Babylonian mythology, hat cach 
god should havo a yifo. From this law the hoads 
of tho respective pantheons, M1 and Asshuy, were 





» Ancient Monarehios,” vol. i, pp, 164, 165, 
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oxempt ;| but otherwiso almost all tho principal 
doitios aro united in pairs, one of whom is male 
and tho other fomale, Anu has a wife called 
Anata or Anat, who is a pale and shadowy por- 
sonago, tho moro faint reflex of hor husband 
whose namo sho receives, merely modified by a 
feminine inflection. Bil or Bel has a wife, Bilat, 
known to tho classical writers as Beltis or 
Mylilta,? a torm standing to Bil as Anat to 
Anu, but dosignating a far more substantial 
boing. Beltis is “ the mothor of the gods,” “ the 
great goddess,” “ the great lady,” “the queon of 
tho lands,” and “the queen of fecundity.” She 
corresponds to the Cybele of the Phrygians, the 
Rhea of the Greoks, aud the “ Magna Mater” or 
“Bona Dea” of the Romans. Occasionally, she 
adds to this character the attributes of Bellona 
and oven Diana, being spokon of as presiding 
over war and hunting. ‘Tho wife of Hoa has been 
called Davy-kina; but the first clement of the 
name seems now to be read moro genorally as 
‘Nin, whilo the second is rendored by azu2 Nin- 
avi is said to have been “queen of Hades” and 
“tho lady of tho houso vf Doath.”! TLor special 

1 Tn ono placo T observe a montion of a “ goildoss Ansuiitu” 
(“ Rocouls,” vol, 1p. 60), who might seom to bo a feminine 
form of Aushur, Brit the ougmal roads, ‘Agshur va Ishtar 
Aagsurilu,” which shows Aqitnilu to bo a more title of Tahtax, 
(Soo Ct, Smith’s “ Annals of Asshurbanipal,” p. 1%) 

5 {Lovod, i, 181, 199 ; LLosyohins ad voo, RYAOy¢. 

3 Rocoids of tho Past,” vol, ix. pp, 181, 182, Professor Sayco 
roads the name as Ninkignl (eid. p. 146), 

4 Yoo Professor Sayeo's note on the pasaagoa Inst quoted. 

7 ‘ 
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office was to wateh and goathe the last hours 
of tho dying. To the wile of Sin no proper 
namo is given; bub sho is frequently associntod 
with hor htsband undor the appellation of * the 
gront Indy.” Tho wile of Shamas ia CGula ov 
Anunit, who was, like Boltis, a “ great goddoxs,” 
bub had a loss distinctive character, being little 
move than a fomalo Sun. Iinally, Vul had a wifo 
called Shala ox Twa, whoso common titlo is 
savval, “Queon,” bub who is a colourless and 
insignificant personago. 

On the second of the lwo prenat triads which 
hold so high « place in tho Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian panthoons, there follows a group of five 
gods, with an unmistakably astral charactor. 
Theso aro Nin or Bar, Morodach or Marduk, 
Norgal, Ishtar, and Nebo, who correspond re- 
spectively to tho plancts, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Vonus, and Moreury. 

Nin, or Bar, who pvrosidod over the most 
distant of tho visiblo plunots, Saturn, was more 
an object of worship in Assyria thea in Beubylonia, 
Vo has oon called “tho Assyrian Tlorcules,'™ 
and in many vespoets resemblos that horesol tho 
classicul nations. Among lis tillos are found, 
tho Tord of the brave,” “tho warlike,” ‘tho 
champion,” ‘tho warrior who subiuos  foos,’”’ 
“tho rveducor of tho disobedient,” “tho oxter= 


1 Rocords,” yol. vp. 116. Compare vol. ii, p. 141, 
‘Layard, Y Nineveh and Helylon,” p. 8tl; Y Rocords of (he 
Bast," vol. v. pp. 7, 2b, 28, ola, 
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minator of rebols,” ‘tho powerful lord,” “ the 
oxcoeding strong god," and “he whoso sword is 
good.” TIe presides in a groat measure both over 
war and hunting. Most of the Assyrian monarchs 
vopresent themselyos as going out to war undér 
his auspices, and ascribe their successes mainly to 
his intorposition. Tle is espocially useful to them . 
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NIN, 


in tho subjection of rebels. Ho also on some 

occasions incitos them to engage in tho chase, 

and aids them stronuously in thoi encounters 

with wild bulls and lions. It is thought that he 

was omblomatically porizayod in tho winged and 

luman-headed bull, which forms so striking a 
1 See  Rocords of tho Past,” vol. y, p, 21, 
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foaturo in the architectural ovections of the 
Assyrians, 

As Nin was o favourite Assyrian, so Morodach 
was a favowite Babylonian god. From tho 
omliest times tho Babylonian monarchs placod 
him in the highost ronk of doitios, worshipping 
. him m conjunction with Anu, Bol, and Loa, the 
threo gods of the first triad.’ Tho groat Tomplo 
of Babylon, known to tho Grecks as the 'omplo 
of Bol,’ was cortainly dedicated to him; ond ib 
would therofore seem that tho later Babylonians, 
at any rate, must have habilually apphod to him 
the namo of ol, or ‘lord,"” which in oarlior 
timos had dosignated a dilferont member of their 
panthoon. Merodach’s ordinary titlos are, “the 
great,” “tho great lord,” “the prince,” “ tho 
princo of the gods,” end “tho august pod.” Tho 
is also called, the judge,” “tho most ancient,” 
“he who judges the gods,” “the oldest son of 
heaven,” and in ona place, the lord of batiles.’” 
Occasionally, he has still higher and soomingly 
exclusive dosignations, such as, “tho gront lord of 
oternity,” “tho king of heaven and owrth,” “ tho 
lord of all beings,” ‘tho chief of tho gots)” and 
“tho gol of gods,” But those titles soom nob to 
bo monnt oxclusivoly. Ifo is hold in considorabla 

2800 tho Inaoription of Agu-kak-rimi, published in the 
" Records of the Past,” vol. vil, p. 8, lines 6 and 6, *' 
om Pia 1,18 -183; Stab. xvi. p, 1040; Ariion, “Txp, Alox," 


94 Records of tho Past,” vol. v, p. 20. 
4 Ibid, vol, v, py. 112, 110, 122; vol, ix, pp. 06, 106, 
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i 
honour among the Assyrians, being often“coupled 
with Asshur or with Asshur and Nebo, as a 
wai-god, one by whom the kings gain victories, and 
obtain the destruction of their enomies. But it 
is in Babylonia, and especially in the later Baby- 
lonian Empire under Nebuchadnezzar and Nerig- 
lissar, that his worship culminates. It is thon 
that all the cpithots of highest honour are 
accumulated upon him, and that ho becoines an 
almost oxclusivo object of worship; it is thon 
that we find such oxpressions as: “I supplicated 
the king of gods, the lord of lords,in Borsippa, the 
city of his loftiness,”? and “O god Merodach, 
great lord, lord of the house of tho gods, light of 
the gods, father, even for thy high honour, which 
changeth not, a tomplo have I built.” ! 

In his stellar character, Merodach represented 
the planet Jupiter, with which he was supposed 
to have a vory intimate connection. The eighth 
month (Marchesvan) was dedicated to him.’ In 
tho second Flul he had threo fostivalsa—on tho. 
third, on tho seyonth, and on the sixtoenth day.° 

Nergal, who presided over tho planct Mazs, 
was ossontially a war-god. Ilis namo signifies 
“the groat man,” ox “ the great hoxo ;’? and his 
commonest titles avo “tho mighty hero,” “the 

1 Records of the Past,” vol. i,p, 20; vol. ili, pp, 68, 55; 
vol, v, p, 41; vol. x. p. 68, ote, 


4 Ibid. vol, vii. pp, 25, 27, 45, otc," Zded, vol. v, p, 120, 
4 Thad, p, 142, ® Ibid, vol, vil, p. 169, 


6 Jou, pp. 169, 160, and 169, 
7 Si) IL, Rawlinson in the Author's “ Uerodotus,” vol i. p. 656 
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King of battle,” “tho desixoyer,” “ the champion 
of tho gods” and “tho grow brother,” Ile 
“ goos bofore” tho kings in their warlike oxpedi- 
tions, and helps thom to confound and dostroy 
their onomios, Nor is ho above lending thom his 
assistance whon they indulge in tho ploasures of 













S —eanginnas i) ay t 


MURGALY 


tho chaso, Ono of his titles is “the god of hunt- 
ing,”? and while originally subordinatod to Nin 
in this rolation, wllimately ho outstrips his rival, 
and becomes tho especial patron of luntors and 
sporlsmon, Asshin-bani-pel, who is conspicuous 
mong the Assyrian lings for his intense love of 


1 Sir TT, Rawlinson in the Anthor’s * Torodotas,” Lao 
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field sports, uniformly ascribes his succosses to 
Nergal, and docs not even join with him any other 
deity, Noigal’s emblem was the human-headed 
and winged lion, which is usually seen, as‘it were 
on guard, at tho entrances of the royal palaces, 

Ishtar, who was called Nana by the Baby- 
lonians,’ corresponded both iu name and atiri- 
butes with tho Asimto of the Phonicians and 
Syrians. Like tho Greck Aphrodité and tho 
Latin Vonus, she was tho Queen of Love and 
Beauty, the goddess who presided over tho loyes 
both of men and animals, and whose own amours 
were notorious, In one of tho Izdubar legends, 
she courts that romantic individual, who, however, 
declines her advances, reminding her that her 
favour had always proved fatal to thoso persons 
on whom sho had previously bestowed her affec- 
tions,” Chore can be littlo doubt that in Babylon, 
at any rato, she was worshipped with unchaste 
vites,? and that her cult was thus of a corrupting 
and debasing character. But besides and beyond 
this soft and sensual aspect, Ishtar had a further 
and nobler one, She corresponded, not to Venus 
only, but also to Bellona; being called “the 
goddeus of war and battle,” “the queen of 
yivtory,” “she who arranges batiles,’ and “she 
who defonds from abiack.”’ Tho Assyrian kings 

14 Qeaords of tho Past,” vol. ai, pp. 7,10, 11, 18,14, ete. ; 
val. v, pp. 72, 83, 102, ate, 

8 dnd, vol, 1x, pp, 126-128, 

®Sou Terod, i. 199, of Baruch vi, 43, and Sttabo, xvi, p. 
1058, 
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vory gonorally unite hor with Asshur, in tho 
accounts which thoy givo of their expeditions 5! 
spooking of their forces as those whieh Asihuy 
and Ishtar had committod to thoir charge ; of 
their battles as fought in tho service of Anshiir 
and Ishtar, and of theiy trimmpha as tho vosulb 
of Asshur and Ishtar exalting thom above their 
onemios, Ishtar had also some gonerd titles of wv 
lofty but vayuo charactor; she was euled “tho 
fortunnto,” “tho happy,” “the gretb poddoss,” 
“tho mistress of heaven and carth,” wand tho 
quoon of all the gods and goddesses.” In hor 
stellar aspect, sho prosided over the phuict 
Vonus ; and tho sixth month, Mul, was dedicated 
to her? . 

Nebo, tho last of the five planobary doibiox, pro- 
sided over Mavrewry, It was his special funetion 
to havo undor his charge loaning and knowladgo, 
He ig called “tho god who possesses intelli- 
gonco,”® “ho who hoays from afar’ “ho who 
teaches,” and “ho who toaches and instruets,” | 
Tho tablets of tho royal library at Ninevoh nara 
seid to contain “ the wisdom of Nebo.”® Ho ta 
also, liko Moreury, “tho ministor of tho gods," 
though .scarcoly thoir mossongor, an oflico which 
Dolongs to Paku, At the sumo tino, as has often 


1“ Rocords of tho Vout,” vol, i*pp. OO AGS vol, iii, ps 44, ote, 
§7bid, yol, vii, p, 169, 
5 Zbid, vol y. pp, 118, 128, oto, 
4 Angiont Monarehios,” vol, i. p. L772, 
Rocorda of tha Vast," sol, i, p fk, 
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beon vemarked,’ Nebo has, like many other of 
tho Assyrian and Babylonian gods, a number of 
goneral titles, implying divine powor, which, if 
they had belonged to him alone, would havo 
scomed to prove him tho supromo deity, Ilo is 
“tho lord of lords, who has no oqual in power,” 
“tho supremo chicf,” “the sustainey,” “tho 
supporter,” “tho ever roaily,” “the guardian of 
hoaven and earth,” “ tho lord of tho constella- 
tions,"' “the holder of tho scoptre of power,” 
“he who grants to kings tho secptre of royalty for 
tho govornanco of their people.” It is chiofly by 
his omission from many lists, and by his humble 
placo,? whon he is montioned together with the 
vetlly “groat gods,” that wo are assured of his 
ocoupying a (comparatively spealsing) low position 
in tho general pantheon, 

Tho planctary gods had in most instances a 
fomale complement, Nebo was closely associated 
with a goddess called Urmit or Tasmil, Nergal 
with one called Tanz, and Morodach with Zixpanit 
ox Zixbanit. Nin, tho son of Bel and Bolltis, is 
somolimes made the husband of his mother,’ but 
otherwiso has no fomale counterpart, Ishtar 
is son®times coupled with Nebo in a way 


1 Six TL, Rowlinson in the Author's ‘Iforodotus,” vol. i, p. 
661;  Anciont Monarchiogs,” 1s 0, 

2Nobo's placo yarlos commonly fiom the fifth to tho thir 
toonth, and is gonoxally about the seventh, Nebuchadnezzar, 
howovox, putghim third, (* Records of the Past,” vol, y, p. 122.) 

3 Anciont Monarchios,” vol. i. p. 169, 
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thal might suggest her being his wifo,' if it 
wore not that that position is vorlainly occupied 
by Unnit, 

Among othor Assyrian and Babylonian deities 
may bo montioned Nusku, w god assigned a high 
yank by Asshur-bani-pul ;* Malkhir, tho goddoss 
of dveams,’ Paku, tho divine messongox;! Gagude, 
the god of a town callod Kisik ;’ Zamal, urda, 
Ishkara, Malik, doities invoked in curses ;" Zicun, 
a primoval goddoss, said to bo “ tho mothor of 
Anu; and the gods,” Dakan,? porhaps Dagon, 
Martu, Zixa, Idek, Kurvikh, ete. Many other 
strange names wso occur, but oithor ravoly, or in 
® connection which is thought to indiento that 
thoy aro local appellations of some of the woll- 
known deities, No moro need bo said of these 
porsonagos, since tho genoral charactor of tho 
yeligion is but littlo affected by tho bolicf in gods 
who played so vory insignificant a part in tho 
system, 

Tho Assyrians and Babylonians worshippod 
their gods in shrines or chapels of no very great 
size, lo which, howovor, was frequontly abtlached 
® lofty Lowor, built in stages, which wore somo- 

* 


1 Anoiont Monmohion,” yol, i. p. 170, 

24 Rosords of tho Past,” val. i. pp. 57, 68, 71, 77, 1, Uh, 
ote, ; vol, ix, pp, 45, 61, ole, * 

" Tbid, vol. ix, p, 162, 'Thid, vol. vp. LOS, 

4 Hb, vol. IX. pp. Band 15, " Thed, p, lL, 

7 Thid. p. 140, and note, 

8 dud, vol. li. p, 405 vol. ¥. p. 1175 vol. vii. pp. IL, 97, eto, 
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times os many as seven! The towor could be 
ascended by stops on tho outside, and was usually 
erowned by o sinall chapel. The gods were 
vopresonted by images, which wore cither of stone 
or motal, and which boro the human form, 
oxcopting in two instancos. Nin and Nergal 
Were portrayed, as tho Jews, perhaps, portrayed 
their chorubim, by animal forms of great sizo- 
and grandeur, having human heads and hugo 
outstretched wings.? There was nothing hideous 
or even grotesque about the represontations 
of the Assyrian gods, The object aimed at 
was to fill the spectator with feclings of awe 
and royorence; and the figures have, in fact, 
univorsally, an appearance of calm placid 
stvongth ond majesty, which is most solemn 
and impressive. 

Tho gods were worshipped, as generally in tho 
ancient world, by prayor, praise, and sacrifice, 
Prayer was offerod, both for oneself and for 
others, ‘Che “sinfulness of sin” was deoply felt, 
and the Divino anger doprecated with much 
ontnestness, ‘“O! my Lord,” says one suppliant, 
“my shia avo many, my trespasses aro groat ; 
and thé wrath of the gods has plaguod mo with 
disonso, and sicknoss, and sorrow. I fainted, but 
no ono sirotchod forth his hand; I groaned, but no 
one drow nigh, T cried aloud, but no one heard, 

1Ag at Boraippa (Birs-i-Nimrod), whore a portion of eneh 


abage romeins. 
Haok, x, 8-22, 
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O Lord, do not ‘hou abandon thy servant, Tn 
tho waters of the groat slorm, do ‘Thou ley hold 
of his hand, ‘Tho gins which he liv comnilted, 
do ‘Thou tumn to righteousness,” Spocinl anter- 
cession was muado for the Assyrian kings. ‘Tho 
gods wore bosought to grant thom “length of 
days, » strong sword, oxtended yours of glory, 
‘pre-ominonce among monerehs, wid an onlerye- 
mont of tho bounds of their ompiro’? It is 
thought thal their happinoss in a future plato 
was algo prayed for! Praiso was even more 
frequent Jhun prayer, ‘he gods wore addrossorl 
undor their various titles, and thoir benefits Lo 
maukind commemorelod. “O Hire!” we round 
on ono tablot,! “Creat Lord, who arb oxalted 
ubovo all tho cath! O1 noblo sou of heaven, 
roxaltod above all tho oath, O Itire, with thy 
bright flame, thou dost produce light in the dark 
‘house! Of all things that can bo named, thou 
dost create tho fabric; of bronze und of load, 
thou arb tho melter; of silver and of gold, thou 
arb, tho refiner; of . . . thou mb tho pwilior 
Of tho wicked man, in the night-time, thou dost 
ropol tho assault; bub the man who serves jis 
God, thou will givo him light for his actions." 
Sacrifico almost always accompanied prayor and 


1 © Records of the Past,” vol, iil, p, 196, 

2 Td, yy 188, 

4 Vox Talbot in tho | Mansaotiona of tho Suvioty of Biblioul 
Arohtology,” vol, i. p. 107, 
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praiso. Ivery day in tho yoar soems 10 have 
beon sacred to somo deity or deities, and somo 
sacrifico or othoy was offerod every day by tho 
monarch,’ who thus set an oxamplo to his sub- 
jects, which we may be sure they were not slow 
to follow. Tho.principal sacrificial animals were 
bulls, oxon, shoep, and gazelles,? Libations of 
wine were also a part of the recognised wor- 
ship,? and offerings might bo made of anything 
valuable. 

Tt is an intoresting question how far tho 
Assyrians and Babylonians entertained any con- 
fident oxpectation of a future life, and, if so, what 
viow thoy took of it. That the idea did not 
occupy & prominent placo in their minds ; that 
thore was a contrast in this respect between them 
and the people of ligypt, is palpable from tho 
vory small number of passages in which anything 
like an allusion to a future state of oxistence has 
been detected. Still, there certainly soem to bo 
places in which the continued existence of tho 
doad is spokon of, and whoro the happiness of the 
good and the wroichodness of the wicked in tho 
future state are indicated. It has been alroady 
noticed, that in one passago tho happiness of the 
king in anothor world scoms to bo prayed for, Tn 


1 Bee tho fagmont of a Calendar publishod in the "Records 
of the Past,” vol vit. pp, 159-168, 
4 Jbid, pp. 197, 169, and 161; “Anciont Monarclios,” vol, 


ii p. O71, 
# §Racords of tho Paal,” vol, iii, p, 124; vol, vii, p, 140 
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two or three obhors, prayor is offered for a dopart- 
ing soul in torms ike tho following; “ May tho 
sun pive him life, and Morodach grant him 
an abode of happiness,”' or, “To tho aun, tho 
greatost -of tho gods, may ho ascond; and mney 
tho sun, the greatest of the yods, rocoive his soul 
into his holy hands.”* he nature of the happi- 
noss onjoyoil may bo gathorod from oceasionnl 
notices, where the soul is represented as clad in 
a while radiant garmont," as dwelling in tho 
presonce of the gods, and as parlaking of colostial 
food in tho abode of blessednoss, On tho other 
hand, Iades, tho rocoptnele of tho wickot altor 
death, is spoken of as “tho abodo of darknoss and 
famine,” tho place “where oarth is men's food, 
and thoir nourishment clay; whoro light is nob 
soon, but in darknoss thoy dwoll ; where ghosts, 
liko birds, flutter their wings, and on tho door 
and tho doorposts tho dust lios undisburhed.! 
Different dogreos of sinfalnegs scom to moet with 
different and appropriate punishments. ‘hore is 
ono pluce—apparoutly, » penal fire -vosorved for 
unfiithful wives and husbands, and for youths 
who havo dishonourod thoir bodies. °lhus ib 
would appear that M. Suonormant was mistakon 
whon ho said, that, though tho Assyrians rodog. 
nisod a placo of departed spirits, yet ib was one 


1 Tianaretions of tho Sooioty of Biblical Avohwology,” vol, 
di, p. 82, 

2 fdd yp Ol. 

" “ Rocords of the Last," vol. tii, p, 138, 
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“in which there was no traco of a distinction of 
rewards and punishments.” ! 

The supoystitions of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians were numorous and strango, They 
belicvod in charms of various kinds ;? in omens,’ 
in astrology, in spells, and in a miraculous 
power inherent in an object which they called 
“the Mamit.” What the Mamit was is quite 
uncortain.! According to the native bolief, it had 
descended from heaven, and was a “ treasure,” 
a “priceless jewel,” infinitely more valuable 
than anything else upon the earth. It was 
ordinarily kept in a tomple, but was sometimes 
brought to the bedside of a sick person, with 
the object of driving out tho evil spirits to 
whom his disease was owing, and of so recovering 
him. 

Among the sacred legends of tho Babylonians 
and Assyrians tho following were the most 1re- 
mmarkable, Thoy belicved that ab a remote date, 
before tho creation of the world, there had beon 
wear in heaven, Seven spirits, created by Anu 
to bo his messengers, took counsel together and 

o 


1 © Records of the Past,” vol. 1. p. 143, 

* Fhid, vol, Hil, p. 149, 

4 Among tho romaing of Asaytan and Babylonian literature 
aro tinbles of omons dorivod from dios, from births, from an 
inspaction of tho hand, or of the ontrails of animals, and from 
tho objects a Ur, coltor moots with on his journoy, Dogs alone 
furnish oighteon onions (idid., vol. y. pp, 169-170). 
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rogolyed to vevoll. “Against high heaven, tho 
dwelling-place of Anu tho king, thoy plotted 
evil,” and wnoxpectedly mado a fievca attack, 
The moon, the sun, and Vu, the god of tho 
atmosphere, wilhstood thom, and after a Loar 
ful strugglo beat them off! here was thon 
peace for a whilo. But once more, ab a lator 
dato, a fresh revolt broke oul. Tho hosts of 
heaven wore assembled togother, in nunbor five 
thousand, and wore ongaged in singing w psalin 
of praise to Anu, when suddenly discord arose. 
“ With a loud cry of contempt” a portion of the 
angelic choir “ broke up tho holy song,” uilering 
wicked blaspheimies, and so “ spoiling, confusing, 
confounding tho hymn of praise.” Asshur was 
asked to put himself ab their head, but “ xefused 
to go forth with them.”’ Thoir londor, who is 
unnamed, took tho form of a dragon, and in 
that shape contended with the god Bol, who 
proved victorious in tho combat, and slew 
his adversary by ineans of a thunderbolt, 
which ho flung into the cronture’s open 
mouth’ Upon this, tho entire host of tho 
wiched angels took to fight, and was diiven to 
the abode of tho seven spirits of oyil, whore 
thoy wore foreed to remain, thoi relure to 
honven being prohibited. In their room mun 
was created, ’ 


1“ Rocords of the Last,” vol, vy. pp, 163-166 
a Ibid, vol, vii. pp. 127-128. 
+ Tbid. vol. ix. pp 197-180. 4 Ibid, vol. vii, yp. 12% 
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Tho Chaldwan logond of evertion, recording 
to Borosns, was as follows i— 

hi tho boginniug wll was darkness ancl water, 
aud therein wera gonaratad monstrous animuls 
of strange and peculiar forms, ‘Pheve were nen 
with two wings, aud some oven with four, and 
with bwo fwweos; andl others with two hands, 0 
Tus and w worien’s, on one body; wad there 
were mon with tho heads tnd horns of gous, 
and anon with hoofs lke horses ; and some wilh 
tho uppor parts of a man joined to tho lower 
puts of a horse, like contaurs; and thero were 
bolls with himman hoads, dogs with four bodios 
wn with fishes’ tails; mon and horses with 
doys’ hoads; crontures with tho heads anil bodies 
of horses, but with tho tails of fish; and othor 
animus mixing tho forms of various bonsts. 
Moxoover, there wore monstrous fishos and xrep- 
tilos und serpouts, and divors other creatures, 
which had borrowed something from oach othor's 
shapos, of all which tho likenesses aro still pre~ 
sorvod in tho temple of Bolus. A woman roled 
them all, by namo Omorka, which is in Chaldeo 
haluth, and in Greok 'Thalassa (or ‘the sea’), 
Thon Belus apporred, and splib the woman in 
twain; and of the one half of her he mado the 
heaven, end of the othor lialf the earth; and 
the bowsts that wore in her ho caused to perish. 
And ho split. tho davknoss, and divided tho 
heaven and the carth asunder, and put the 
world in order, und tho animals that could not 
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bear the light perished. Relus, upon this, seo- 
ing thet the carth was desolate, yob looming 
with productive powers, commanded ono of tho 
gods to cut off his hoad, and to mix tho blood 
which flowed forth with earth, end form men 
thorewith, and boasts that could bear the light. 
So man was made, and was intelligont, boing 1 
partaker of tho Divine wisdom, Likewise Bolus 
made the stars, and the sum and the moon, 
and the five planets.”' 

The only native account which has boen dis- 
covered in part’ resombles this, bub in many 
respects is difforent. So fw as at prosont doci- 
pherod, it runs thus :— 

“Whon tho upper region was not yet cullad 
heaven, and tho lower region was not yol called 
carth, and the abyss of fades had not yob 
opened its arms, thon the chaos of wators gavo 
birth to all; and tho waters wore gathored into 
one place, Men dwelt not as yob togothor; 
no animals as yet wandered about; not as 
yet had tho gods been born; nob as yot had 
thoir namos beon ultored, or their abtrilutes 
[fixed]. Thon were born the gods Laklunu and 
Lakhama; they were born ead grew fp... , 
Asshur and Kisshur were born und lived thyough 
many days .... ae Qvas born toxeh): 


“TIo (Anu 2) Sanatet awellings for the 


? Borosus wp, Musab. “Glaon, Can i 2; Syneell. Ohono 
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grout gods; ho fixed tho constellations, whose 
figures wore like aniinels. IIo mado the year 
into portions; ho divided it; twelve mouths he 
oslibhshod, with thoir constollations, thea by 
threo, And from among the days of the year 
ho appointod festivals; ho mado chwvellings for 
tho planats, for their rising and for their sobbing, 
Aud, that nothing should go wrong, nor como 
to wv sland, he placed along with thom tho 
dwellings of Bol nnd Hea; and ho openod great 
gatos on all sides, making sirong tho portals on 
tho lef and on tho right, Moreover, in tho 
contre ho placed lwninaries. ho moon ho set 
on, high to circle through tho night, and mado 
ib wandor all tho night until tho dawning of tha 
day, Much month without fail if brought to- 
gothor fostul apsomblies ; in bho boginning of tho 
month, ab tho rising of tho night, shooting forth 
its horns to illuminate the heavens, and on the 
soventh day a holy day eppoiuting, and com. 
manding on that dey a cossetion from all 
pusiness, And he (Anu) set tho sun in his 
place in tho horizon of hoaven.”" 

ho following is the Chaldiwan aecount of the 
Dolugo, a8 rendered from the original hy tho Jate 
Mr, Coorye Sinith 2 

14 Reoords of the Pad,” vol, & pp, 417-118, 

My, Smitl’s papor, road on Deo, 8, 1872, was flvb published 
in tha *Tronsiotions of tha Sooloty of Bibleal Araluvology,” 
in (874, Th wou afterwatds rasived, and republished in dhe 
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“Ton spake to mo and said :--‘ Hon of Ubn- 
rvatutu, make a ship aftor this fashion... . for 
I destroy tho sinners and lita...) and causa 
to enter in all tho seed of Tilo, that thou mayest 
preseryo thom, ‘Tho ship which thou shill 
make, .... cubits shall be the measuro of tho 
length thereof, and... . cwbila tho moasuro ol 
the breadth and height thereof; and into tha 
deep thou shalt launch it.’ I undorstood, and 
said io Hoa, my Lord—‘ lea, my Toord, this 
which Thou commandest mo, I will porform: 
[though I be deridod] both by young and old, it 
shall be dono.’ Toa opened his mouth, mad 
spake—'This shel thou say to thom . 
(hiatus of six lines)... . and enter thou into 
the ship, and shut to the door; and bring into 
the midst of it thy grain, and thy furniture, 
and thy goods, thy woelth, thy servants, thy 
female slaves and thy young mon. And I will 
gather to theo tho beasts of the field, and the 
animals, and I will bring,them to theo; and 
they shall bo enclosed within thy doov.’ ITasiy- 
adva his mouth opened and spake, and said to 
Hea, his Lord—‘'Thore was nol upon tho oarth 
& man who could mako tho ship... strong 
(planks! I brought .... on tho fifth days... 
in Us civeuit fourtoon monsuros [it measuvod]; 
in its sides fourteon measures if moasurod ... , 
und upon it I placod ils roof and closed [the 
door], On tho sixth day I embarked in it: on 
the seventh I examined ‘it without: on the 
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dighth [ oxamiued it within; planks against 
the influx of the waters | placed: whore J stuw 
ronts «ul holes, 1 added what was required, 
Three moasuros of bitumen I poured over tho 
outside: threo measures of bitumon 1 poured 
over tho insidlo. . . . (five lines obseure and 
nutbilated). .. . . Wine in rocoptacles I collected, 
like tho waters of n river; also Hood], like tho 
dust of tha earth, I collected in boxos {and 
plored up.) And Shamas the mutoerial of the 
ship comploted (und mado it} strong, And the 
veotl oars of the ship L caused thom to bring 
jand pluco] above and below... ... All T pos- 
sessod of silver, all 1 possessed of gold, all 1 
possoased of tho seed of life, 1 emsed to aycond 
into tho ship, All my male servants, all my 
fomalo servants, ull the boasts of tho field, all 
the animals, all tho sons of tho poople, L enusod 
to go up. A flood Shamay made, and thus ho 
spuko in tho nighb: ‘1 will causo ib to rain 
from hoaven heavily, Inter inte the midst of 
tha ship, and shub thy door?” 

Tho command of Shanas is obeyed, and thon 
“Tho raging of & storm in tho morning arose, 
from tho horizon of heaven oxtonding far mad 
wido. Vul in tho midst of ib thundered + Nobo 
and Sara went in front: the throna-henxors 
apod over mountuins end plains; tho dostroyor, 
Norgal, overturned: Ninip wont in front and 
oush down: tho spirits spread abroad destruc- 
tion: in their fury they swept the earth: the 
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flood of Vul reached to heaven, ‘ho bright 
carth to a waste was turned: tho storm o'er 
itg surface swopt: from tho faeo of tho cirth 
was life desiroyod: tho strong flood Unb lad 
whelmed mankind rorched to hoaven: brother 
saw not brothor; tho flood did nob spare tho 
people, Tiven in heaven tho gods fonred the 
tempest, and sought vofuge in tho abotlo of Amt 
Like dogs the gods crouched down, snd cowored 
together, Spako Ishtar, like a child—utlored tha 
great goddoss her speoch: ‘When tho world to 
corruption turned, then | in tho presonco of tho 
gods prophesied ovil. When [ in tho prosones 
of tho gods prophosied evil, thon to avil wore 
devoted all my children. [, tho mother, have 
given birth to my pooplo, and lo! now like the 
young of fishos thoy fill tho sea’ ‘Tho ports 
wore weeping for tho spirits with her; tho 
gods in their seats woro silling in Iamentution 5 
covered wore their lips on account of the coming 
evil, Six days and nights” passed; the wind, 
the flood, the storm overwholmod, On the 
seyonth day, in its course was crlmed tho storms 
and all tho tompost, which had dostroyod like 
an carlhquake, wes quiotad. ‘Tho flood He 
caused to dry; the wind and tho doluo onda. 
I beheld the tossing of tho sen, and mankind 
all tuned to corruption; liko reods tho corpaer 
floatod. I opened tho window, and the ligt 
broke over my fneo. Lb passod. Ll nat down 
and wopt; ovor my faco flowed my tears, [ 
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sav tho shore at the edgo of tho Koa; for twelve 
moustwos the land rose. ‘to the country of 
Nizir wont tho ship: the mountain of Nizir 
stopped the ship: to pass over it was nob able, 
Tho first day and tho second day tho mountain 
of Nizix, tho seme; tho third day and tho fourth 
day the mountain of Nizixv, tho samo; the fifth 
nnd sixth tho mountain of Niszir, the same; in 
the course of the soventl day I sont oul a dove, 
wad it Toft, The dove went to und fro, and a 
rosting-placo ib did nob find, and it returned, 
lL sont forth a swallow, and ib left; the swallow 
went to und fro, and « rosting-placo it did not 
find, and it veturnod. T sont forth a raven, 
and ib left; tho raven wont, and tho corpses on 
tho waters it saw, and it did oat: ib swam, end 
wandered away, aid returned not,  F sont the 
animals forth to the four winds: | pourotl out a 
Libation: T built an altar on tho pork of the 
mountain: sevon jitgs of wino | took: at the 
botlom I placod xoods, pinos, and spices. The 
gods collectad to the burning: tho gods colloeted 
bo the good burning. Like sumpe (2) over the 
suaifica thoy grthored.’ ” 

Qe more oxmnple mush conclade our spodi- 
mens of tho legonds otrront among the Assy- 
rians and Babyloniuns in ancient times, Aa tho 
procoding passage is myth based upon history, 
the concluding ono shall bo taken from thot 
portion of Assyrian lore which is purely and 
wholly imaginative, ‘Nhe doscont of Ishtar to 
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Hados, porhaps in goarch of Tunmuy, is related 
as follows! :— 

“To tho lend of TLades, tho land of hor doxire, 
Ishtar, daughter of tho Moon-god Sin, Lurnad her 
mind. The daughter of Sin fixod her mind Lo fro 
to the Houso where all meet, tho dwolling of tho 
god Iskalla, to the houso which mon ontor, bub 
cannot dopart from—tho road which mon Lrivel, 
but never retraco—tho aboilo of durkners and 
of famino, whore carth is thoir food, their nour 
ishment clay—whore light is nob soon, but in 
darkness they dwell—whoro ghosis, lika bids, 
fluttor their wings, and on tho door wil the door. 
posts the dust lies undisturbed. 

“When Ishtar arrived at tho gato of Tlates, 
to the keeper of the gate a word sho apake: 60 
keoper of the entrance, open thy gale! Open 
thy gate, I say again, that | may enter int Uf 
thou openest not thy gate, if T do not onter in, 
I will assault tho door, thee gato | will Dronk 
down, I will attack tho ontrance, [ will split 
open tho portals, T will reise tho dead, to bo 
tho dovourors of the living! Upon the living 
tho dead shall proy”’ ‘Thon tho portor opted his 
mouth and spako, and thus ho said to prowl 
Ishtar: Stay, lady, do net shako down tho door ; 
I will go and inform Quoon Nin-ki-gul.’ So the 


1 Tho fandation of Mh Vox Talbot, ex given iy the “Pun 
snolions of tha Sovioty of Viblioal Avoluealogy,” vol. His pp, 
110-124, and again in Records of tho Past,” yok, be pp. Uy 
149, is here followad. 
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porter wont in and to Nin-ki-gal seid: ‘These 
cuvsos thy sistor [shin utters; yea, she blas- 
vhomos theo with fourful curses.’ And Nin-ki- 
eu, howing tho words, grow,palo, like a flowor 
whon eb (rom the stom; like the stalk of a reed, 
sho shook, And sho said, ‘1 will eure her rage— 
1 will speodily owre her fury. Tor cursos T will 
ropay, Light up consuming flamos! Taght up a 
Dlaxe of slraw! Bo her doom with tho husbands 
who left thoiy wives ; be hor doom with tho wives 
who forsook thoir lovids; bo her doom with the 
youths of dishonoured lives. Go, porter, and 
open tho gate for her ; but strip hor, as somo have 
beon stripped ero now.’ ‘ho portor wont and 
oponod tho gate, ‘Lady of Niggaba, enter,’ he 
said; ‘Mntor, Jb is pormitted, Tho Queon of 
JIudos to meot thee comes.” So the first gato lot 
hor in, but she was stopped, and thero the grenb 
evown was tikon from hor hoad. ‘Rooper, do 
nob tako off from yao the crown that is on my 
hond' ‘Tixeuao it, lady, the Queen of tho Tiand 
insists upon its romoval” Tho next gate lot her 
in, bub sho was sloppod, and there the car-rings 
wero takon front hor oars, 6 Neepor, do nob take 
off from ime the oar-rings from iy oars? * xeuso 
ib, tuly, tha Queen of the Land insists upon thoir 
romovel’ Tho third gate let hor in, but sho was 
stopped, and thore the precious slonos wore Lakon. 
from hor head,  ‘ Kecper, do not take off from 
mo the goms that adorn my hoad.’ ‘ ixeuse it, 
lady, tho Queon of the Land insisis upon thoir 
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yemoval.’ Tho fourth gato lot hor in, bub she 
was stopped, and thoro the amma jewels wore , 
taken from hor brow. ‘ Kooper, do nob take off 
from me the small jowels that dock my brow,’ 
‘Excuse it, lady, the Queon of the Taend innists 
upon their removal” ‘Tho fifth gato let hor in, 
but she was stopped, and thoro the girdle wan 
taken from her waist. ‘Keeper, do not lke olf 
from me the girdle that girds my waish.’ § Kxcuse 
it, lady, the Quoon of the Tiand insists upon ils 
yemoval.’ Tho sixth gate leb her in, bub sha wis 
stopped, and thore tho gold rings wore liken from 
her hands and foot, ‘Keopor, do uot take aff 
from mo the gold rings of my hands and foot,’ 
‘Tixeuse it, lady, the Queon of the Tiand innints 
upon thoir removal.’ ‘The sevonth gate let hor in, 
but she was stopped, and thero tho last gurment 
was taken from hor body. ‘Ioepor, do nob bake 
off, I pray, tho Inst garmont from my body,’ 
‘Excuse it, lady, the Queen Of the Tamd insists 
upon ils removal.’ ; 

“Aftor thet Mothor Tshtar hud descended into 
Tlades, Nin-ki-gal saw and dorided hey to her 
face, Then Tshinr lost hor rorson, wd hoapad 
curses upon the othor, Nin-ki-gal horoupon 
oponod her mouth, and sprko: ‘Clo, Namuuy, 

» . and bring hor owl for punishmont .. 
alilict her with discaso of tho oyo, the sida, the 
feot, the heart, the head’ . . . (somo linos 
effaced) . . 

“The Divine messongor of tho gods lacorated 
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his trea before them. The asrontbly of tha gods 
wad full, . . . Tho Sun camo, along with tho 
Moon, his fathor, and woeping he speko thus 
unto Hon, the king: ‘Ishtar has coscouded into 
the earth, and has not rison again; and over 
Hinco tho timo that Mothor Ishtar doscondod 
into hell, . . . the master has corsed from 
commanding ; tho slave hes coased from obeying,’ 
Whon the god Ylea in the depth of his mind 
formed a design; he modolled, for her oscape, 
tho figure of w man of clay. ‘Go to seve her, 
Phantom, presont thyself ut the portal of TMades ; 
tho soven gatos of IIados will all open before 
theo ; Nin-ki-gal will sco thoe, and take pleasure 
pocauso of thee, When her mind hes grown 
calm, and her angoy hus worn itself away, awo 
hor with tho namos of tho groat gods! Then 
preparo thy frauds! Vix on decoithl ticks thy 
mind! Uso the chiofest of thy tricks! Bring 
forth fish oul of an emply vessel! ‘That will 
astonish Nin-ki-gel, ‘and to Tshtar she will restore 
hor ¢ othing, ‘Tho reward—a groal reward—for 
thea things shall not fail. Go, Phantom, stvo 
hor, and tho goat assowbly of the people shall 
evown thea! Moats, the bost iu the city, shell 
be thy food! Wine, tho most dolicious in the 
city, shall bo thy drink! A royal palaco shell 
be thy «hwolling, a throne of state shall be thy 
soul! Magician and conjuror shell kiss the hom 
of thy garment |! 

“ Nin-ki-gal oponed hor mouth and spake; to 
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her messongor, Namiar, communis sho give: 
‘Go, Namtar, tho Templo of Justice ndor! 
Deck the images! Dock the allars! Hrlag out 
Anunnok, and lot him take his soat on wv Uhrono 
of gold! Pour out for Ishtar tho water of lif ; 
from my vorhns lot hor dopart’ Namlar oboyod ; 
he adorned the omple; docked tho images, 
docked tho altars; brought out Anunnalk, and lob 
him take his seat on a throno of gold; poured 
out for Ishiar tho wator of life, and sufforod hor 
to depart. ‘Thon the firat gato let her out, and 
gave her back tho garment of her form. ‘Iho noxt 
gate let her out, and gave her buck tho jowols 
for her hands and fect. Tho third gato let her 
ow, and gave her back tho girdlo for her waist. 
Tho fourth gato let hor out, and gave her back 
tho small gems she had worn upon hor brow. 
The fifth gato let hor out, and gavo her hack the 
precious stones that had boon upon her hoa. 
Tho sixth gate let hor out, and gavo hor back the 
carvings that wero takon from her cars, And the 
seventh gate lot her out, and gavo her buck tho 
crown sho had carried on her howd.” 

So onds this cwrious Jogond, and with ib the 
limits of our spaco require that wo shoulll tormi- 
nato this notice of tho religion of tho Agnytiann 
and Babylonians. ‘ . 


CHAPTUR TI, 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
IRANIANS. 


‘Aparorbdyy gyot dbo gar! abroty dvae apyde, dyady dafpora 
wai wasdy Salpora— Vtoa, Laert, Procm, p. 2 


um Tranians wore in anciont times tho domi- 
nant race throughout the entire tract lying 
boltween tho Suliman mountains and tho Paniy 
stoppo on tho one hind, and the great Mesopo- 
tamian valley upon the othor, Intermixed in 
portions of the tract with a Gushite or Nigritic, 
and in othors with a Turanian cloment, they 
possessed, novortheless, upon the wholo, a decided 
propondoranco ; ang the tract ilself has boon 
known as  Aviana,’ ov “van,” ab any rate 
from tho time of Aloxandot tho Groat to the 
prosont day!! ‘The voyion is ono in which 
oxtvomes avo brought into sharp contrast, and 
foroedt on Inman observation, the sumunors being 
intensely hob, and tho winters piorcingly cold, the 


'Stiabo, who is tho enrhost of oxtant writora to veo 
 Aviane” in this Lioad sonse, probably obtained tho term 
from the cantempoaricn of Alexaudor, Th war cettuinly sod 
by Apollodorns of Artomita (vb, 1,0, 180), 
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moro fayoured porlions Iuxuriantly fortilo, Une 

romainder an arid and frightful desoxt. Tf, as 
seoms to be now generally thought by tho best 

informed and decpest investigators,| Uo light 
of primeval relation vory carly faded away in 
Asia, and roligions thoro were in tho main clubo- 
zated out of the working upon tho cirenmn- 
stances of his onvironment, of that “roligious 
faculty” wherewith God had ondowed mankind, 

wo might expect that in this peculiar region a 
peculiar religion should dovolop itself—a religion 
of strong antitheses and sharp contrasts, unlike 

that of such homogeneous tracts as tho Nilo 

valley and the Mesopotamian plain, whore 
climate was almost uniform, and a monotonous 
fortility sproad around universal nbundunee, 

The fact answers to our natural anticipation. 

Ata time which it is diffienlt lo date, but which 

thoso best skilled in Iranian antiquitios aro 
inclined to place before the birth of Moses, thare 
grew up, in tho region whereof wo avo Bpoalini 
a form of religion markod fy yory apeciwl and 

unusual features, vory unlike tho religions of 
Tigypé and Assyria, a thing quite sud generis, one 

vory worbhy of tho attention of those who aro 

intovostod in tho past history of tho Iman yaco, 

and more ospocially of such as wish to study the 

history of religions. 


Soo Mox Mullor, ‘ Tntroduction to the Seionce of Rotigion," 


Lento L pp, 40, at. 
Hang, “Vissnys on tho Roligion, ote, of the Paria,” pe PhR, 
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Ancipnt tradition associates this roligion with 
tho name of Zoroaster. Zoroasbor, or Aarathrus- 
tra, according to tho native spolling,’ was, by 

“ono account,’ a Median king who conquered 
Babylon about 1.6, 2458. By anothor, which is 
more probable, and which rosts, moreover, on 
better authority, ho was a Bactrien,? who, at oa 
date not quito s0 romoto, eamo forward in the 
broad plain of the middle Oxus to instil into tho 
minds of his countrymen tho doctrines and 
perocepls of a now religion. Claiming divine 
inspiration, and professing to hold from timo to 
time direct conversation with tho Supremo Being, 
ho dolivered his revelations in a mythical form, 
and oblained their general accoptance as divine 
by tho Bretrinn people. [lis religion gradually 
sprowl from “happy Bactra,” | Baetra of the 
lofty bu,” ! firsi to the neighbouring coun- 
trios, nnd thon to all the nuwnerous tribes of the 
Jvanians, until at lagi it became the established 
roligion of tho mighty empive of Persia, which, in 
tho iniddlo of the sixth contury before our era, 
ostublished itself on tho ruins of the Assyrian 
wud Babylonian kingdoms, tnd shortly afterwards 
over ul subdued the mnieiont monarchy of 
tho *Phawaohs, In Porsin it maiitained its 
ground, despite the shocks of Groeian and 

Teoa | Zondavestit,” passin. 

“Berot ap, Ssreoll,  Chronnginphia,” p, 147, 

4 flormipp. ap, Arnab, ‘Ady, Gontos,” i 69; Justin, i, Ly 


Annu, Mere, xxiii, 6; Moves Ghoren, 'tist, Aumou.” i 
(© Vondidad,” Boag. ii, a. 7 
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Parthian conquost, witil Mohammedan intolor- 
anee drove it out at the poink of the sword, wd 
foreed it to seok « refitgo farther onst, in the 
poninsula of Tindustan, Lfere it still continues, 
in CGuzerat and in Bomtbay, tho erced of tht 
ingonious and intelligent poople known to Anglo- 
Tadians—ond may we nob sry to Mnglishmen 
generally ?—as Parsces, 

The veligion of the Parsees is contained in a 
volume of somo size, which has recoived the 
name of.“ tho Acndayoste.”' Subjected for the 
last fifty years to the searching analysis of first 

_ tate oricntalists—Burnoul, Westergaard, Brock. 
haus, Spiegel, Taug, Widischinann, IInbsch- 
mann—this work has beon found to belong in its 
various parts to very different dates, and to admit 
of being so dissected? as to vovoul to us, not only 
what axe the tenats of tho modern Parsoag, but 
what was the earliost form of that rolision 
whereof theirs is the reitioto and dogencrete 
descendant. Signs of a great antiquity are found 
to attach to tho language of cortuin rhytuinicul 


compositions, called Gathas or hymns; and tho 

VAnquotil Dupeiion intioduced tho saoied book yt the 
Pargcos bo tho knowlodgo of Wuopeann under thin namo mid 
tho wad this mhoduoed of femesly bo now dinplaeod, 
Othowiso § Avosta-Zond” might be tocommended ay tho moe 
propor ttl, ‘ Aveste” monny “ Loxt,” and “ Zond” reuna 
“comntonb.” Avot u Zona,” or "Yoxt and Comment” in 
{he propor title, which as then contiaeted mle | Avost Zend,” 

ALlatg, | Hesays,” pp 196-198; Mas Mallet, © Ttrodtuetian 
to the Scionee of Religion,” pp. 26-20, 
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religious idoas contained in thoso aro found to bo 
al onco harmonious, and also of w simpler and 
more primitive charactor than those contained in 
tho reatof the voluino, From tho Githas chiolly, 
but also to somo extont from other, apparently 
yory mnciont, portions of tho Zondavosta, the 
characlovisties of tho carly Tranian religion havo 
been drawn ows by various scholars, particularly 
by Dy. Martin [laug; and it is from the labours 
of theso writers, in tho main, that we shall bo 
contont to draw ow picture of the xoligion in 
question, 

Tho most striking feature of tho religion, and 
that which is gonorally allowed to be its leading 
characteristic, is tho assertion of Duelism. By 
Dudlism we moan tho belief in’ two original 
wnercated principles, a principle of good and a 
pMneiplo of evil, ‘his erced was nob porhups 
contained in the teaching of Zoroaster hinesellf,' 
but it was doyeloped at so oaly a dato’ oub of 
that toaching, that in treating gonorally of tho 
franian religion wo must necessarily vogard 
Dtvliam as a part of it, Sho Lanians of historic 
ue hot that from all eternity there jad 

bed bwo anighby wud vival hoings, the authors 
or wil othor existonees, who Tid beon onggagod in 
a porpolual contest, cach secking to injure, baffle, 


1 Soo tho Author's “Anoiont Monarehioa,” yol. ii. pp.[101, 105, 
Who Sacond Bugad of tha “ Vendidad,” which fram in- 
tonal ovidonce may be pronounced errtior than 1c, 800, ia aa 
slvongly Dualistio as any other portion of tho volume. 
a 
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and in oyery way annoy and thwart the otbhor. 
Both principles wero roel persons, possorned of 
will, intelligonce, power, consciousness, ad other 
personal qualities, ‘Vo tho ono thoy guva the 
name of Ahura-Mazda, to the othor that of 
Angro-Mainyus. 

Fore lot us pauso for 2 moment, and consider 
the import of thesoiwo names. Names of dition, 
aa Professor Max Miullor has well pointod oul,' 
are among the most intoresting of studios; and 
a proper understanding of their meaning throws 
frequently very considerablo light on the nature 
and character of a 1chgion. Now, Ahure-Mazdn 
is a word composed of three cloments: “ Ahura,” 
“maz,” and “da,” The first of these is properly 
an adjective, signifying “living ;" ib coxrosponds 
to “asura” in Sanskrié, and like that passos 
from an adjectival to a substantivel force, and is 
used for “living boing,” ospecially for living 
beings superior to mane Perhaps it may ho 
best oxpressed in Funglish by tho word “ spirit,” 
only that wo must not regard absolute inmnate- 
viality a8 implied in it. “Maz” is cognate to 
tho “moj” in amajor, and the “mag” of neg” in 
“magnus” and adyag ; ibis wn intonsitivo, endancens 
“much.” “Da” or“ dao” is a word of wv double 
moaning; it is a participle, or vorbal adjective, 
and signifies either “giving” or « knowing,” 
boing connected with tho Juatin “do,” “dave” 


4“ Introduotion to tho Suionce of Koligion,” Loulwe TL), 
PP. 171 vé seqq. 
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(Crook Swen), “to give,” and with the Grook 
Saiwat, Saijnor, “Lo know,” “mowing.” ‘Sho entire 
word, “ Ahura-Mazda,"" thus moans oiblior, “ tho 
much-knowing spirit,” or the 'much-giving 
apiril,” the “all-bountiful,” or tho all-wise.’"" 

Angro-Mainyus contains two oloments only, an 
adjective anda substantive, “Angro” is akin to 
“niger” and so to “nogro;” ib means simply 
“Dlaak” ox dark.” “Mainyus,’ a substantive, is 
the exact equivalent of the Latin “mens,” and the 
Crook pévog, It moans “mind,” “intolligonce,” 
Thus Angro-Mainyus is tho “black or dark 
intelligence.” 

Thus tho names thomsolves sufficiontly indi- 
cated to those who first used thom tho neture of 
tha two beings, Abure-Mazde was tho  all- 
bountiful, all-wiso, living boing” or “ spirit,” 
who stood at the load of all that was good and 
lovely, benutiftd and delightful. Angro-Mainyas 
was the “dark and gloomy intolligenco,” that 
had from tho first beon Ahura-Mazda's onomy, 
and was bonb on thwarting and voxing him, 
And with these Iundamontal notions agreod all 
thet tho seecred books tanght concorning cithor 
being. Alvira-Mazida waa declared to bo “tho 
oronvor of life, the earthy end the spiritual ;” 
he had made “tho celestial bodies,”  ourth, 
wabor, and trees,” “all good creatives,” and 

1 $00 ITaug, 'Isaays,’’ p. 83; Brockhaua,  Vondidad-padé,” 


pp. B17 and 886: and Sir I, Rawlinson, “Poiwiau Vooabu- 
lmy,” ad yoo,  Auvamezda.” 
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“ll good, iruo things,”  Tlo was © good,” 


“holy,” “pure,” “tine,” tho holy god," “the 
holiest,” “the essonco of tiuth,” “the fathor of 
truth,” “tho best being of all,” “tho mastor of 
purity.” Supromoly happy, ho possossod overy 
blessing, ‘‘hoalth, wealth, virtue, wisilom, 
immortality.” From him came all good to man 
—on the pious and tho righteous he bestowad, 
not only onrthly advantages, bul procions spiritual 
gifts, truth, dovolion, “the good mind,’ and 
evorlasting happiness; anid, as ha rowurded the 
good, 80 he also punished the bad, although 
this was an aspoct in which ho was bul soldom 
contemplated. 

Angro-Mainyus, on the othor hand, was tho 
creator and wpholder of everything that was evil. 
Opposed to Ahura-Mazde from the beginning, ho 
had been ongaged in a porpotual warfare wilh 
him, Whatevor good thing Alwra-Mazia had 
created, Angro-Mainyus ,had corrupted? and 
ruined it.’ Moral and physical evils wero alike 
at his disposal. Ifo could blast tho carth with 
barronness, or make it produco thorns, thintles, 
and poisonous plants; his wore tho carthquako, 
the storm, the plague of hail, the thiuulorholt; 
ho could causo disouso and death, BWoo)) eoll wy 

1Tho exprossions in inyoitod commas aro all taken hom 
Tiaug’s tianelations of tho Vesna given in his “ Maneys.” Whe 
exact place of cach is noted in the Author's “Augiont Mou 


mohios,” vol, 11, p, 06 
? Soo the Second Vargnid of the | Vondidad,” whigh a given 
at longth in the above-montioned work, vol. iit pp, 248 210 
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nation’s flocks and herds by murrain, or dopopu- 
late a continent by postilonco; forocious wild 
beasts, sorponts, toads, mico, hornets, musquitocs, 
woro his evocation; ho had invented and intro. 
duced into tho world tho sings of wilcheralt, 
mutrdor, unboliof, cannibalism; he oxcited wars 
and tumults, continually stimed up the bad 
againsl tho good, and laboured by overy possible 
expediont to make vieo triumph over virtue, 
Ahura-Mazda could oxoreise no control ovor him; 
the utmost that he could do was to keop a por- 
petual watch upon his rival, and seok to bafilo 
and dofeal him. ‘This ho was nol always able to 
do; despite his bost ondeavours, Angro-Mainyus 
was not unfrequontly victorious, 

Tho two great beings who thus divided 
botweon thom the empire of tho universe, wore 
noithor of them content to bo solitary. Mach 
had called into oxistonco a number of inforior 
spirits, who acknowledged their sovoreignty, 
fought on their sido, and sought to exaculo their 
behosts. At the head of tho good spirits subject 
to Ahura-Mazila slood a band of six, dignified 
with the litle of Amesha-Spontas, or “Immortal 
Toly Onos,” tho chief assistants of tho Vrinciple 
of Good hoth in counsel and in action. These 
word Vohu-mano, or «Bahman, “the Good 
Mind”; <Asha-vahista, or Ardibehosht, ‘tho 
Hlighost ‘Prat’; Khshathva-vairya, or Shalravar, 
the genius of worth; Sponta-Avmaiti (Islend- 
avmat), tho genius of the Farth: STeurvatat 
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(Khordad), the gonius of {oalth: and Amoretut 
(Ameriat), the gonius of tnmortality! fn 
divect antithesis to those stood the Iu, like- 
wiso one of six, which formed tho couneil and 
chief support of Angro-Mainyas, namely, Ako- 
mano, “tho Bad Mind”: Indra, the god of 
storms: Saurva: Naonhailya: Tarie: and Anrio" 
Bosidos theso loading spirits thero was mushallod 
on either sido an innumerable host of losser and 
subordinate ones, called rospoctively ahuras and 
devas, who constituted tho armics or atbondants 
of the two groat powers, and were employed by 
them to work out thoit purposes, ‘he leader 
of tho angelic host, or whiwas, was a glorious 
being, called Sraosha or Sorosh*—" tho good, 
tall, faix Sorosh,” who stood in the Zoroastrian 
system where Michacl tho Archangol stands in 
the Christian! ‘The armios of Angro-Mainyus 
had no such singlo leader, but fought undor tho 
orders of a number of co-cqual captains, ax 


1 Haug, “Tarays,"? p, 263; Pusoy, “Leolwos on Daniel,” 
pp. 536, 587, 

* Tiong, ls, 0.3; Windisohmann, “ Zoionstiischo Studion,” 
p. 59. 

"On So1osh, seo tho Author's “ Anoiont Monarechiox,” vol. tii, 
pp, 99, 112, 

‘This no doubt tino, as Dx, Pusey obxorven (* Daoctines on 
Daniel,” p, 686), thot tho chnircto: of tho Amosha-Spontas, and 
of tho othor goat apirits ox gonti of tho Zondaventa, ia ultogothor 
“holow that of the holy angols,"’ and that the toum “archangel,” 
if opplicd to any of thom, is “a misnomer” (fbid, p, Ale), 
But still ther is suftionnt resemblance tomake tho companion 
natal and nob umpropor. 
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Prukhs, “destruction”: Atshomo, “rapine” : 
Daivis, “docoit”: Driwis, ‘“povorty"’: and 
others. Offering an unintorruptod and dogged 
rvosistance 10 tho army of Ahura-Mazda, they 
maintained the struggle on something like cqual 
tors, and showed no sign of any intontion to 
emake their submission, 

Noither Ahure-Mazde nor the Amesha-Spontas 
wore ropresented by the carly Iranians wider any 
matorial forms, ‘he Yoroastrian systom was 
markedly anti-idolatrous: and tho utmost thet 
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WINGED OHIOD, 


was ellowed the worshippor was an omblomatic 
roprosontation of the Supremo Being by moans 
of w wingod circlo, with which was occasionally 
combined an incomplete human figuro, robed and 
woating atiara, A four-wingod figure ab Murgab, 
tue anciont Pasargad, is also possibly a ropro- 
sontation of Sorosh ; bub otherwise the objects of 
thoir religious regards were not exhibited in 
miatovivl shapes by the enrly franians, 

Among the angelic beings roverenced by tho 
Tvanians, lower than the Ameshe-Spentas, but 
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still of a vory high rank and dignity, wore Mithra, 
tho gonius of light, carly idontifiod with the sun , 
Tistrya, tho Dog-slar;' Airyaiman, a gonius pro- 
siding over marriage}? and othe.s. Mithre was 
originally not hold in vory Ingh cateom ; but by 
dogvoos he was advanced, and ultimately came bo 
oveupy a place only a little inferior to that assignod 
fiom tho first to Ahma-Mozda. Darius, tho son 
of [Lystaspes, placed tho ombloms of Ahura-Mazde 
and of Mithva in equally conspicuous positions on 
tho sculptured tablot above his tomb; and his 
oxamplo was followed by all the lator monayehs 
of hisraco whose sopulchres aro still in existence," 
Artoxorxos Mnomon placed an imago of Mithra 
in the tomple attachod to tho royal palace at 
Suav! Ilo also in his inscriptions unites Mithra 
with Ahure-Mazda, nnd prays for thew conjomt 
protoction® Artaxerxes Ochus doos the samo a 
littlo ute ,* and the practica is also obsorved in 
portions of tho Aondavesta composed about this 
period” Ahurn-Mazda and Mithra avo called 
‘tho two erent ones,” “tho two great, imporish- 
ablo, and pure.’'* 


ar onde sta,’ fii, 72 (Splogol's adition), 
na Venue, ** Basnys,"* p. Bb. 
‘Soo tho Authon's  Anoiwnl Monatohtos,” vol iv, p. 884, and 
WMandin, “Voyage on Horse! pls IL bis, L6G, (73-176, 
47 oftug,  Chaldlon ane Susiane,” p. 972, 
Ng 
“ If, Rawlinron, “Grutoiforin Insexiptions,” yol, i, p 912 
PeeVontas 8h, i dds ht (8, Malin Yawht,” 113, 
# See Poaavs!! Te ties on Dunel,” p 612, note 3 
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Tho peo ition of man in tho cosmic scheme was 
delormined by tho fach that he was anong the 
evoations of Ahure-Maxzda.  Lformed and placod 
on earth by the Good Boing, he was bound to 
render him iplicit abedionce, and to oppose to 
tho wémost Angro-Mainyus and his creatives. Lis 
duties might bo sumed up wndor the four heads 
of pioty, purity, industry, and voracity, Picty 
was to be shown by an weknowledginent of Ahtua- 
Mazda as tho Ono ‘uo God, by a vevorential 1o- 
gud for tho Amosha-Spoentas and tha Izeds, or 
lower anyols, by tho froyuont offering of prayors, 
praisos, and thanksgivings, tho recitation of hymns, 
the occasional sacrifice of animals, and the por- 
formanco from tine to Lime of a curious ceromony 
known as that of the TTaoma or Ifoma, This 
consisted tn the extraction of the juico of the 
Loma plant by the priosts curing tho recitation 
of prayors, tho formal prosontation of tho liquid 
oxtracled to the sacrificial firo, tho consumption 
of a smell portion of dt by ono of tho officiating 
ministers, end the division of tho remainder 
ainong tho worshippers.' Jn sacrifices tho priests 
woro also necossary go-botwoons, ‘Lho most 
approved ‘victim was tho horse ;" bub it was 
likowiyo allowable to offer oxen, sheep, or gonts, 
Tha duimeal heving bocn broayght before an alter 
on which burnt the siered fire, hindlod oviginuly 

4 Soo aug, “ Manays,” p, 280. 


2 yas,” liv, 18, Compania Xor, “ Cy1op,” vii J, § Qt, 
and Ovid,  Pasti,? 1. 984, 
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(according to tho gonoral boliof) from hoaven, was 
thero slain by a priost, who took of the flesh and 
showed it to tho sacrificial five, uftor whivh the 
victim was cooked and caton ab a solomm moult by 
the priest and worshippors united. 

Tho purity required of tho Iranians was inward 
as woll as outward. Outward purily had to ho 
maintained by a multiplicity of external obsor- 
vencos,’ forming in thoir entirely » burdon as 
heavy to boar as that imposed by tho Mosnia 
ceromonial law on the people of Txrael, Bub 
inward purity was nob neglocted, Not only wore 
the Iranians required to volrain from all impure 
acts, but also from impuro words, and even from 
impure thoughts. Ahura-Mazda waa bho puro, 
the master of purity,” and would not tolorato loss 
than perfect purity in his votarios. 

The industry xequirod by tho Zoronrtriun 
religion was of a peculiar kind, Man was placod 
upon the carth to presorvo Ahura-Mazda’s “ prood 
creation ;"’ and this could ofly be done hy carofut 
tilling of tho soil, ovadication of thorns and woos, 
and reclamation of tho tracts ovor which Angio- 
Mainyus had spread tho curso of berromniess. To 
cultivate tho soil was thus » roligious ihfty:" the 
whole community was required to bo agriouléural ; 
and cithor as propriotowy as farmor, or ws lnbouvinyy 
man, oach Zoronstrian was bound to “ further the 
works of lifo” hy advancing tillage, 


t*Vondidad,” Varg, 8-11, and 16, 17, 
Vase,” xxvid, 9 
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The duty of veracity was inculentod porhaps 
moro strenuously than any other, “ Tho Porsian 
youth ave taught,” says Ilorodotus,' “ threo 
things, and three things only: to rido, to draw 
tho bow, and to spoak the truth.” Ahure-Mazda 
was tho “éue spirit,” and tho chiof of tho 
Amoshn-Spontes was Asha-vahista, “tho best 
truth.” Druj, “ falschood,” is held wp to detesta- 
tion, alike in the Zendavosta and in the Persian 
cunoiform inseriptions,* as tho Dasost, the most 
contemptible, and the most pernicious of vices, 

Ifib be asked what opinions were enlortained 
by the Zoroasizians concerning man’s ultimate 
dostiny, tho answor would seom to bo, that they 
wero dovout and carnecst believers in tho immox- 
tality of the soul, anda conscious future existonce, 

Be taught that immediately aller death the 
spiila of mon, both good and bud, prococded 
apgothor along an appointed path to the “bridge 
int tho gathoror.” ‘Chis was a narrow road con- 
Thoting to heavon, or paradise, ovor which the 
\sfouls of tha good alone could pass, whilo tho 
wicked foll from ib into tho gulf bolow, whovo 
thoy found themsolves in the placo of punishmont. 
Tho pious soul was assisted across the bridge by 
thornngel Serosh, “tho happy, well-formed, swift, 
tall Sorosh,” who wont out to moot tho worry 
wiyfavor, and sustained his stops as ho offected 


st Hotrod. i. 186. * Yasna,” xxvv, 3 


4 Sir TT, Rawlinson, Cunoiform Insoriptions? vol, i, pp 
200, 241, 245, ate, 
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tho difficult passage, ‘Tho prayors of his friends 
in this world much availod tho deceased, aad 
helped him forward greatly on hia jouwnoy, Ar 
ho ontored, tho angel Voliv-mano rosa from his 
throne, and greotad him with the words-" Tow 
happy art thou, who hast como hore to us, ox- 
changing mortelity for immortality!” Thon tho 
good soul wont joyfully onward to Ahura-Mazda, 
to the immorial saints, to the goklon throna, to 
paradise. As for the wickod, whon they foll into 
the gulf, they found thomselvos in outer darkuoss, 
in the kingdom of Angro- Muinyns, whovo thoy 
were forced to remain in a sud and wrotched con- 
dition.' 

* Ti has boon maintainod by some that tho ouwrly 
Tranians also held the doctrine of tho pommnnontlty 
of tho body.’ Such a doctrine is cortainly aq 
tained in the moro recent portions of the Aen 
vesta ; and it is argued that thoro are exprossi( vil 
in tho moro anciont parts, of that work whit 
imply it, if thoy do nob actually assort it, i 


{V0 


careful examination of tho passages adiue 
makes it evident, that no more is in rout: 
assorted in them than the continnod oxgstenco of 
the soul; and Spiegel comos to tho conehision 
thai, ovon 80 late as the timo whon the “ Vendislad” 
was writlon, “the restivroction of the body was 
not yob known io the Parseos,” or Persians, 

1 4 Vondidad,” xix, 80 92; Lang,  Meunya,” p. L6G. 


2 Tang, “ Hasays,” p. 266, 
* Spiogal, * Avesta,” vol, ii, p, 218, 219, 
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The original religion of tho Iranians was 
Dualism of a very prononneod typo, assigning, 
as ib did, to Angro-Mainyus complote indepen- 
dence of Ahura-Mazda, and cqual otornity with 
him, with almost cqual power, Tt vorgod upon 
polythoism by the very important position which 
it assigned to cortrin of the ahuras or angols, 
whom ib coupled with tho Principle of Good in 
a way which dorogated from his supremo and 
untivallod dignily.' In its morality it maintained 
a high tone; but it imposad on its followers a 
burdonsomo yoke of ccromonial observances. ‘Th 
taught a future life, with happiness for tho good and 
inisery for the wicked ; but unfortunately inclined 
lo identily goodness wish orthodoxy, and wieked- 
noss will a rojection of the doctrine of Zoroaster. 

léanay help the reader to understand the inner 
spirit of tho roligion, if wo give ono or two 
specimens of the hymns which constituted so 
important a part of tho Zoroastrian worship. 
Tho following is ono of the Gathis, and is by 
somo assigned to Aoronstor hims elf? — 

Now will 1 spoak nnd proclaim to all who have como to 
liston™ * 

Thy pendiso, Ahuin-Mazda, and thine, O Yohu-mano, 

Avhg’] T sl that thy grace may appo in tho lights of 
heaven, * 


1 Pusey, “ Leetinos on Daniol,” p. G85, note 9, 

Athibschmann, “Min Zoroasisches Liod, mib Ritckeicht 
aut utio Tradition, uborsotst und orklmt.’? Minchon, 1872, 
Compare Max Millor, “Lectures on tho Scionco of Religion,’ 
pp, 287-280, 
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Tleax with your oars what ia bost, porcoive with your minty 
what is purest, 
So that cach man far himself may, before tho groab doom 


comoth, i! 
Uhoose tho eroad he profors. Moy the wisa onos bo on our 
sido. 


hose two Spirits avo twina; thoy mado known in timoy that 
are bygono 

That whieh is good and ovil, in thought, and word, and 
action, 

Rightly;docidea hotween thom tho good; not go the ovil, 

Who those Two camo togather, first of all thay croatod 

Life and death, that at last tho1e might he for such ax mo 

JL ovil 

Wretchodness, but for tho good a happy blosi oxistonca, 

Of those Two the One who was ovil choso what was ovil ; 

“ite who was hind and good, whose robo was tho changolors 
y Toayen, 

Choso what was tight; those, too; whose works plonsod 

Ahuia-Mazdu, 


They could not rightly discoin who o1rod and worshippad 
tho Dovas ; 

Thoy the Bad Spirit choso, and, having hold counsol togothor, 

Puned to Rapino, that so they Might mako mun’s lifo an 
afliction, 


But bo tho good camo inight; and with might came wisdom 
anid vil tue ; 

Armaiti horsolf, tho Iuteinal, gave to their bodies ° 

Vigour; a'on thou wort ontichod by tho gifts Ub sho 
acattored, O Mauda. : 


* 

Mazda, tho timo will como whon tho crimes of the bad ghall 
bo punished ; 

Shon shall thy powor bo displayod im fltly rowarding tho 
rightoous—- 

Thom that have bound and delivered up falscheod ta Aha 
the Tiuth-God. 
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Lot us thon be of thoso who advance this world and im- 
provo it, 

O Ahuta-Mazda, O Truth-God bliss conforring! 

Jiet oux minds ho oyor thero whoro wisdom abidoth | 


‘Thon indoad shat! bo scon tho fall of pornicious falaohood ; 

But in tho houso whoo dwoll Vohu-mano, Masada, and 
Agha— 

Boautiful houso— shall bo gathorod for over such as aro 
worthy, 


Q mon, if you bub cling to the procopts Mazda has givon, 

Teocopts, which to the bad aro m tormont, but joy to tho 
rightoous, 

‘Thon shall you ono day find yoursolvos victorious through 
thom,” 


Our other specimen is taken from the “Yasna,” 
or “Book on Sacrifice,” and is probably some 
conturies later than tho gront bulk of tho 
Gathis! :— 


‘Wo worship Ahwa-Macda, tho puro, the mastor of purity: 
Wo worship tho Amosha-Spontas, possossors and givors of 
blogsings ; 


Wo worship tho whole oroation of Ilim who is ‘I’m, tho 
hoayonly, 

With tho torrostrial, all that supports the good orontion, 

All that favours tho sprond of tho good Maatl-yasna? 
roligion, g 


Wo yisico whatoyer is good in thought, in word, or in 


notion, . 
Vast or future; wo also koop clann whatever is excallont, 


1 Tiaug, * Nssoya,"* pp. 163, 103, 

2 Maad-yasna” moana  Ahura-mazda worshipping.” Afaz- 
diva was usod vommenty to designate tho orthodox, undo tho 
Bassanians, 

H 
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O Abnra-mazda, thou tine and happy hemg! 
‘Wo stiivo both to think, and to speak, and to do whatovor 


ig fittost 
Both ow. lives! to preserve, and bring thom both to poh- 


fection. 
Moly Spirit of Barth, for our boat works"? sake, wo onlont 


theo, 
Grant us beautiful fertile fields-—ayo, giant thom to all mon, 
Bolioyors and unbehoyvois, tho woalthy and thoro thal havo 


nothing.” 


Tho veligion of the carly Iranians became 
corrupted after a time by en admixture of 
foreign superstitions. The followers of Aoroartor, 
as they spread themsolvos from their original 
seat upon the Oxus ovor tho rogions lying 
soulh and south-west of the Caspian Sea, wore 
brought into contact with a form of fnith con- 
siderably different from that to which thoy 
had previously been attached, yet wall adaptod 
for blending with it. This was “Magism, ov tho 
worship of tho olements. ,'The carly inhabitants 
of Axmenia, Cappadocia, and the Zagros moun- 
tain-rengo, had, under ecncumstances that are 
unknown to us, developed this form of volgion, 
and had associated with its tenots a pwiost-custe, 
claiming prophotic powors, and a highly sacar. 
dotal charactor. The essentials of the réfligion 
wore those: the fou" clemonts, five, air, ourth, 
and water, wore recognised os tho only propor 


!Tho two hvos aio “Lhe life of the soul” and “tho life of 
the body” (Haug, ‘ Masaya,” 1, a, 0.) 
2 .e, Sour aguculturzal labouis” (2bud,), 
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objocts of human reverence. Personal gods, and 


togelhor with thom tomples, shrines, and mages, 
wore rojoctod. Tho dovotion of the worshippors 
was paid, not to any powors presiding over the 
constituent paris of nature, but to those con- 
stituont pats themselves, ire, as the mosh 





TAR ATUARK, 


subllo and othoroal principle, and again as tho 
inost powerful agont, atliactod especial vogard ; 
and on tho five-alters of the Magians the sacred 
flamo, gonorally rogai dod ns kindled from heaven, 
was kopt unintervupledly buining from yoar to 
your, ind from ago bo age, by bands of priests, 
whose spocial duty it was to see that tho sacred 
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spark was never oxlinguished. ‘Lo defile tho 
altar by blowing the flamo wilh ono's broath 
was a capital offonce, and to burn a corpse was 
regarded as equally odious, Whon vickima wore 
offered, nothing bub a small portion of tho tnt 
was consumed in tho flemos. Noxt to fixe, water 
was veverenced. Sucrifica was offered’ to rivers, 
lakes, and fountains, the vielhn being brought 
near to thom and thon slain, whilo the ulmost 
cave was taken that no drop of their blood should 
touch tho water and pollute it, No vofiwo was 
allowed to be cast into a river, nox was il oven 
lawful to wash one's hands in one,  evorenco 
for earth was shown by sacrifice and by abston- 
tion from the usual inode of burying tho dead.' 
The Magien priest-easie held 'an ‘oxalled 
position, No worshipper could porform any 
rite of the religion unless by the intervention 
of a pricst, who stood betwoon him and tho 
Deity as a mediator.< The Magus prepared the 
victim and slew il, chantod the mystic sbrain 
which gave the sacrifice all its foree, poured out 
the ground the propiliatory Jibation of oil, milk,,: 
and honey, and held the bundle of thi trmerish 
iwigs, the barsom (baresma) of tho lator, Aon 
books, the employmenf of which was osséntial 
to every seevificial covomony.’ Ciriming super- 


‘Tho chief anthoritios for this doseription we Uorodotius 
{i. 192), Straho (xv. 4, $f 18, 11), and Agathing (ii, 24), 

*Horad. 1, 4, 0,; Amm, Move, xvifi, 6. 

‘Strabo, 1. s, 0, 
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natival powors, thoy explained omons, expounded 
dreams, and by means of a corlain mysterious 
manipulation of tho barsom, or bundlo of 
tamarisk-twigs,' nerived at a knowledgo of future 
evonts, which they would sometimes condoscond 
40 communicate to tho pious inguixor. 

With such protonsions it was natural that the 
casto should assume a lofty six, a siatoly dross, 
and an onvironmont of ccromoninl magnificence, 
Clad in white robes, and bearing upon their heads 
tall folt caps, with long Iuppeis at tho sides, 
which (we ato told’) concoaled the jaw and even 
tho lips, oach with his barsom in his hand, they 
marched in procession to tho fire-altars, and 
standing round them performed for an hour ab a 
time their magical incantations, Tho oredulous 
multitude, improssed by sights of this kind, and 
inyposed on by the claims to supernatural powors 
which tho Magi put forward, paid thom a willing 
homage; tho kings and chiofs consulted them ; 
and whon tho Iranians, pressing westward, came 
into contact with tho racos professing the Mugian 
voligion, they found tho Mugian priost-casto all- 
powerful in most of tha wostorn nations, 

Originally Zoxoaatrianism had beon intolerant 
and oxclusive, Its first professors had looked with 
aversion and contompl on the ereod of their Tn- 
dian brethron ; they had boon fierco opponents of 
idolatry, and sbsolutcly hostile to overy form of 


1 Pino, Fr, 8; Schol. ad. Nic. Ther, 615, 
4 Strabo, xv. 8, §16; Diog. Laort, '* Proem, 
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, Yeligion oxcept that which thoy had thomselvos 
worked out. But with the lapse of time those feel- 
ings had grown weaker. ‘The old religious forvour 
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had abatod. An impvossible and imitative spirit 
had doveloped itself. When the Yovoastrians 
etme into contach with Magism, it improssed 
them favourably. ‘There was no contrndietion 
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iiolwooih Us main tenets and those of their old 
roligion; thoy were compatible, and might readily 
bo held together; and tho result was, thet, with- 
out giving wp any part of thoir previous crecd, the 
Iranians adopted and added on to it all tho prin- 
cipal points of tho Magian beliof, and all the more 
romarkuble of tho Magian religious usagos. This 
voligious fusion seems first to have taken place in 
Modix. Tho Magi became a Medien tribe,’ and 
were adopled as the priost-caste of the Median 
nation, [Hlemental worship, divination by means 
of the barvsom, droam-expounding, incantations 
abl tho firo-altars, sacrifices whereat a Magus offi- 
ciated, wore added on to tho old dualism and 
qualified worship of tho Ameshe-Spentas, of 
Mithra, and of the other rlures; and a mixod 
ov mongrol religion was thus formod, which long 
alrugeled with, and ultimatoly provailed over, puro 
Zovoastrianism.” The Porsians after a time camo 
into this belief, acconted the Magi for their priests, 
anil attended the ceromonios at tho fixe-altars, 

Tho adoption of elemental worship into the 
Tranian system produced a curious practico with 
rogard to doad bodies. 1b became unlawful io burn 
them, since thet would bo pollution of fire; or to 
bury thom, thoroby polluting oarth; or to throw 
them into a tiver, thereby polluting water; or 

1 Tlood. 1. 104, 

4 You Wostorganid's “ Introduction to the Zondayosta,” p. 17; 


tl compare tho Author's lagay on tho Religion of the Ancient 
Vorniana " in his © TEorocotus,” vol. f pp. tt4-419, 9141 edition, 
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oven to place thom in a sopulehral shat or & 
sarcophagus, sinco that would cause a pollution of 
aix, What, thon, was to bo dono with them? 
In what way wore thoy to be disposod of 9 Home 
racos of men, probably moved by these seruplos, 
adopted tha practice, which thoy rogurdaid as 
eminently pious, of killing thoso who, they sus- 
posted, wero about to die, and thon coating them.! 
But tho Ivanians had reached that stago of civili- 
sation when cannibalism is hold to be disgusting. 
Disinclined to devour their dead thomeclyes, they 
hit on an expedient which, without requiring thom 
to do what they so much disliked, had tho same 
vesult—transferred, that is, the bodies of thair de- 
parted friends into those of othor living organisms, 
and so avoided the pollution of any clemont by 
their decaying romains. Immodiately aftor death 
they removed the bodics to a solitary placa, and 
left, them to be devoured by beasts and birds of 
prey, crows, ravens, vultures, wolves, jackals, and 
foxes, ‘This was tho orthddox practico," waa 
employod by the Magi thomselyes in the case of 
thoir own dead, und was oarnently recommended 
to othors ;* but as it was found that, dexpita all 
exhortations, there wore some whose projndicos 
would not allow thom to adopt this mothed, 
another had to be dovised‘and allowed, though not 
recommended. ‘This was the coating of the dond 


1 Tforod, i, 216; ili, 90, 
® Strabo, xv, 3, § 20. Compare Lord. i, 140, 
* « Vondidad,” Iarg, v. to viii. 
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» body itt ine proviously to its deposition in the 
ground,’ Direct contact belweon tho corpse and 
the earth boing in this way preventod, pollution 
was supposed to bo avoided. 

Tho mixed xeligion thus constituted, though 
less clevated and loss pure than tho original Zoro- 
aatrian ercod, must bo pronounced to hayo pos- 
nosRod o cortain lofiiness and picturosquoness 
which suited it to become tho religion of a great 
and splondid monarchy. Tho mystorious fire- 
altars upon the mountain-tops, with bheix prestige 
of & remote antiquity—the ever-burning flame be- 
lioved to have been kindled from on high—the wor- 
ship in the opon air under the bluo canopy of heayen 
—tho long troops of Magians in their white robes, 
with their stvango caps, and their mystic wands— 
the frequent prayors, tho abundant sacrifices, the 
low incantations—tho supposed prophotic powors 
of tho pricst-caste—all this together constituted 
an imposing whole at, once to tho cya and to 
the mind, and was caloulated to give additional 
grandour to the civil system that should be allied 
with it. Pure Zovonsizianism was too spiritual 

: to conloscg readily with Oriontal luxury and mag- 
soeari ficonee, or to lend strength to » govornment, 
\baaod' on tha principles of Asiatic despotism, 
| Magism furnished a hiefarchy to support the 
‘throne and add splondour and dignity to the court 
while it ovorawed tho subject class hy its supposed 
possession of supernatural powers and of the right 


' Herat. Lae y Strabo, Lae. Ps 
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of mediating between man and Cod. Th supplied 
a picturesque worship, which ub onco gratifiod the 
senses and excited the fancy. Lt give scope to 
man’s passion for the marvellous hy its ‘in- 
cantations, its divining-rods, ils omon-roadiug, 
‘ond its dvoam-expounding. * [t gratified tho 
roligious scrupulosity which finds n pleasure 
in making lo itself difficullios, by tho dis- 
allowanco of a thousand naturel acts, and the 
imposition of numborless rules for oxternal 
purity. At tho same timo it gave no oflonee bo 
the anti-idolatrous spirit in which the Iranians 
had always gloricd, but uphold and oncouraged the 
iconoclasm which thoy had proviously practised. 
It thus blended oasily with tho provious croed of 
the Iranian people, and produced an amalgam 
that has shown a surprising vitality, having lasted 
above two thousand years-—from tho time of 
Xerxes, the son of Darius Lystaspis (1.0. 485-405) 
to tho present day. ® 


CLIAPTER TY. 


TIIE RELIGION OF THE EARLY SANSKRITICG 
INDIANS. 


“Lo panthéiama naturaliste eb lo polythéisme, sa consi- 
quence inéyitable, sétaiont graduelloment introduils dans 
los oroyanoos dos Aryans,” —- Lrnormann, Manuel @ITistoire 
Ancienne, vol, iii, p, 809, 


sh religion of the early Indians, like that 

of the Ngyptians, and like that of Assyrians 
and Babylonians, was an oxtensivo polytheism, 
but a polythoisin of a yory poculiar charactor, 
Thore lay behind it, at its first formation, no 
‘sonscious monotheism, no concoption of a single 
supremo powor, from whom man and nature, and 
all tho forces in nature, havo their origin, If wo 
hold, as 1 believe we do right to hold, that God 
vevenled Tfimself to tho first paronts of the 
human aneo as a single personal boing, and so 
thet all races of mon hed at the first this iden 
ag‘an inhoritanco handed down to them tradi- 
tionally from thoir ancostors, yot it would socom 
corlain thet in Cndia, before the religion which 
we find in the Vedas arose, this belief lind eom- 
plotoly faded way and disapponred ; the notion 
of “God” had passed into the notion of “ gods 5” 
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a veal polytheism universally provailod! ovon with 
the highest class of intellects ;! and whon, in tho 
course of time, monotheistic ideas showod them- 
solves, they sprang up in individual minds as 
the vesults of individual speculation,’ and wore 
uttered tontatively, nob as dostrinos, bub as 
hypothoses, as timid “guesses ab truth,” on the 
pert of those who confessed that they know litle 
or nothing. 

Tf it bo asked how thig fovgotfulnosa camo 
about, how the idea of ono God, once possossad, 
could ever be lost, perhaps wo may find an 
answer in that fact to which tho traditions of tho 
race and somo of thoir peculiar expressions! point 
back, that for many conturics thoy had boon 
located in one of the ecruellost regions of tho 
eaxth, a region with “ten months of winter and 
two months of summer,’’' whore tho struggle for 
existence must have bheon terrible indvod, and all 
their energies, all their timg, all thoi thought, 
must have been spent on the satisfaction of those 
physical needs for which provision must bo mado 
before man can oceupy himself with tho viddlo of 
tho universe, At any rato, however wo mnay 


* Soa Max Millar, “Anoiont Sanslait Litorainie,” pp. 686800, 

+ dbid, ». 569, . 

3 As tho oxpresaion, ¢n hundiod winters,” wiod for a hundodt 
yong. (Soo Tf, IT, Wilson’s “ Introduction to the Rig-Veda," 
vol, i. p. xfif,} 

48ea tho desciiption of “ Aryanem yaojo the old homo of 
the Aryana—in tho Tirat Faigara of tha" Vondidad” (“Ancient 
Monaichies,” vol, ii. p. 442), 
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account fot it, or whethor wo can account for ib 
or no, tho fact romains; somchow or other the 
Sanskvitic Indians had ceased to “rotein God 
in their knowledgo;”! they wore for a timo 
“without God in the world,” they had lost tho 
senso of Ilis “eternal power and Godhead; they 
wore in tho condition that men would be in who 
should bo veritable “childron of tho soil,” spring- 
ing into lifo without inheritance of ancestral 
notions. 

But there was one thing which they could uot 
be without. God has implanted in all mon 2 
religious faculty, a religious instinct, which is an 
essential portion of their nature and among the 
faculties which most distinguish man from the 
brutes, No svonor was the tonsion produced by the 
severe charactor of their surroundings rolaxed— 
no sooner did the plains of the Punjab reccive tho 
previous dwellers in the Ilindu Kush—than this 
instinct agserled itseb{, perceived that there was 
romothing divine in the world, and procceded to 
tho manufacture of doilies, Nature seomed to the 
llindoo not to bo one, but many; and all nature 
yocomed o be wonderful and, so, divine. ‘Tho 
sky, the air, the dawn, tho sun, the oarth, tho 
moon, the wind, the slorms, fire, the wators, the 
rivers, abllanctod his attention, charmed him, 
sometimes terrified him, seemed to him instinct 
wilh powor and life, became to him objocis of 


1 Romans i, 98 3 Romans i, 20, 
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admiration and then of worship. FAL fiunt, ib 
would appear, tho objocls thomsolver wore 
adored; but tho objocts recelvod numos 3 the 
names wero, by the laws of Indian grammar, 
masculine or fominine; and the namod objects 
thus passed into persons,' the romina bocanu 
numind, beings quite distinct from tha objocks 
thomsolyos, prosiding over them, directing them, 
ruling thom, but having a sopm'ate and anothor 
kind of oxistonce. 

And now tho polytheism, already sulticiontly on- 
tensive through the multiplicity of things natural, 
took a fresh start, Tho names, having become 
persous, tended to flout away froin the oljects; and 
the objects received fresh namos, which in their 
tn were exelled into gods, and so swelled the 
pantheon. When first the iden of counting the 
gods presonted itself to the mind of a Vodie poat, 
and he subjected thom to a formal consus, ho found 
them to amount to no mere then thirty-throv.* 
But in course of time this small band swolled into 
a mullitude, and Visvenilra, ® sumowhat Jato 
poet, tutes tho numbor at 3,339." 

Ono of the Soaturos most clowly pronouncol in 
the Vedic polytheism is that which has bean 
alvondy noticed as obigining to x cousiddiubla 
i Max Mallor, * Lectures on Uo Science of Religion,” pp, 
51-86, 

2 Rig-Voda, viii. 80, (Soo Max Malllor’s “ Anoiont Rana 
Keil Tatoratiuro,” p, bat.) 
ee Rig-Voda Sanhite” (transiution of If, 1, Wiluon), vol, 
iil, p. 7 
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oxtont both in tho lgyptian and Assyrian 
voligions,' the foaturo which hes been called 
“ Kathenotheism” or ‘ Tenotheism.”*? A Vedie 
worshippor, for the most part, when ho lured 
his rogards towards any individual deity, forgot 
foy the time being thal thove was any other, and 
addrossod tho immetiato object of his adoration 
in Lerms of as absolute dovotion as if he were 
the solo (fod whom ho recognised, the ono and 
only Divine Being in the entire universe. “In 
the first ymm of tho second Mandala, the god 
Agni is celled ‘the ruler of the universa,’ ‘the 
lord of men, ‘the wiso king, the father, the 
brother, the son, the friend of man;’ nay, all 
the powors and names of the other gods aro 
(listinetly assigned to Agni.”? Similarly, in 
another hymn, Varuna is “‘the wiso god,’ the 
‘lord of all,’ ‘the Jord of heaven and earth,’ 
‘the upholdor of ordox,’ ‘ho who gives to men 
glory! It is tho symo with Tndra-heis ‘tho 
rulor of ql that moves,’ the ‘mighty one,’ ‘he to 
whom. thore is nono like in hoayon or earth :'”"* 
‘the gods,” itis said, “do not reach thoe, Indra, 
nor mon; thou ovorcomost all croaturos in 
strength,” ‘Tho best authovily tells us that “it 
would be oasy to find, in the nwnerous hymns 


‘Seo abova, pp. 40 and 6G, 

3Mox Muller, “Chips frome German Workshop," vol. i, p. 
28; “Hoionco of Roligion,” p. 1b 

le Ghins,” Ls, @ 

4% Anoiont Sanskrit Litoraturo,” pp. 686, 587. 

5 Toid, p, GdU. 
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of the Voda, passages in which almost ovory 
important doity is represented as supreme and 
absolute,”' At tho same time thore is no rivalry, 
no comparison of ono god with anothor, no con- 
flict of opinion between the votaries of different 
deities ; each is supreme and absolute in his turn, 
simply because “ all the rest disappear for a 
moment from the vision of the poot, and ho only 
who is to fulfil their desives stands in full light 
before the eyes of the worshippers.” ? 

Among the various deities thus, in a cortain 
sense, equalised, there are three who may be said 
to occupy, if not the chicf, at any rate the oldest 
place, since their names have passed out of tho 
sphere of mere appellatives, and havo become 
proper names, the designations of distinct persons. 
These are Varuna, Mitra, and Indva—originally, 
the Sky, the Sun, and the Storm (or, perhaps, 
the Day)—but, in the Vedic hymns, only slightly 
connected with any partievlar aspects of nature, 
and not marked off by any strong differences the 
one from the othor. Indra, indeed, is the main 
object of adoiation; more than one third of tho 
hymns in the eatlior part of the Rig-Veda are 
addressed to him” Le is “ the sovereign of tho 

1“ Chips from a German Workshop,” p. 28, 

2 Thea, 

4‘ Vouty-five in the first Astake, out of 121; 80 in tha aadond, 
ont of 118; 48 in tho third, oué 121; and 46 in fourth, oub of 
140—altogothor 178 oub of 602. (Seo sito “ Tntroduotion" of 
Pyof, HH. Tf. Wilson to his “‘Tiansintion of the Rig-Veda, 


Sanhita,”’) 
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world,” “the all-wiso,” “the abode of truth,” 
“the lord of tho good,” “the animator of all,” 
“tho showorer of benofils,” “tho fulfillor of the 
desive of him who offers praise;”' and, with 
moro or less of roference to his original 
character, “the sender of rain,” “tho givor of 
food,” “the lord of opulence,” and “the wieldor 
of the thundorbolt.”* Varuna is moro sparingly 
addrossed ; but, whon addressed, is put quite upon 
a par with Indva, joined with him in such phrases 
as “novercign Indra and Varuna,” “Indie 
and Varuna, sovercign rulors,” “divine Indra 
and Varuna,” “mighty Indra and Varuna,’® ote, 
and entreated to afford the worshippor, equally 
with Indva, protection, long lifo, riches, sons and 
grandsons, happiness. Mitra is tho usual com- 
penion of Varuna, shaving with him in tho fifth 
Mandala cleven consecutive hymms,' and olse- 
whoro joined with him frequently ;" thoy are 
“observers of truth “imporiel rulers of tho 
world,” “lords of heaven and truth,” “ protectors 
of tho universo,” “mighty doitios,” “far-sooing,” 
“ excelling in radiance ;”* thay “ uphold the three 
roalns of light,” “sceattor foes,” “guido men 


1 Rig-Voda, vol, Hi. pp. 86, 145,288; vol. ini, pp, 157, 169, 
and L66. z 

4 bid, vol, ii, p, 288; vol. ii pp, 167 and 160. 

3 fbid, vol, i, p. 40; vol. iit, pp. 68, 201, 208, ole, 

4 bad, vol. ur, pp, 847-987, 

SAn in vol, i, pp. BREE, and 980; vol, i, pp. 9 6, 59H, 
59, ate. 

© Wilson’s “ Introduction,” yol, iit, pp, 919-841, 
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in the right way,” “send rain from honvon,” 
“grant men their dosixes,”' “procure for them 
exceeding and perfect folicity.”? They ride 
together in one chariot, which “shines in the 
fommament liko lightning ;”® they sustain tho 
sun in his courso, and conjointly causo tho rain 
to fall; they are “ possessed of irresistible 
atrength,”4 and “uphold the celestial and torves- 
trial worlds.”* It can scarcely be doubted that 
Mitra was once the sun, as Mithra always was in 
Persia ;* but in the hymns of the Rig-Veda he 
has passed out of that subordinate position, and 
has become a god who sustains the sun, and who 
has a general power over the clemonts, His 
place as the actual sun-god has been taken by 
another and distinct deity, of whom more will 
be said presently. 

Next to thease three gods, whose character is 
vather genoral than special, must be placed Agni 
—the Latin ignis—who is distinctly the god of 
fire, Five presented itself to the early Indians 
under a twofold aspect ;? first, as it exisis on 


1 Wilson's * Introduction,” yol, in, pp, 854-356, . 

4 7bad, p, 949, 

§ Thid. p. 948. ~ 

4 Ibu, pp. 868, 864, s 

6 Thid, p, 856. 

®§ 00 the Author's ‘ Ancioni Monaichios,” vol, i, p, 828; 
vol, dif, pp. 848 and 852, 

7 Wilson says ‘a threefold aspect” (“Introduction to Rig- 
Veda,” vol. i, p. xxvii), distinguishing hotweon the region of 
the air and that of the sky; but the Vedic poots semcely maka 


this distinotion, 
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earth, on the hearth, on the altar, and in tho 
conflagration ; secondly, as it oxisis in the sky, in 
the shape of lightning, meteors, stars, comets, 
and light generally, so far as that is indepondont 
of the sun. The earthly aspect of fire is most 
dwelt upon. The Vedic poot scos it leaping forth 
from darkness on the rapid friction of two sticks 
in the hands of a strong man. It is grocdy fov 
food as it steps forth out of its prison, it snorts 
like a horse as with lond crackle it soizes and 
spreads among tho fuel. Then for a moment its 
path is darkened by great folds of smoke; but 
it overcomes, it triumphs, and mounts up in a 
brilliant column of pure clear flame into the sky.' 
As culinary firo, Agni is tho supporter of life, the 
giver of strongth and vigour, tho impartor of a 
pleasant flavour to food,? tho diffuser of happiness 
in a dwelling, As sacrificial fivo, ho is the 
messenger between the other gods and man; the 
interpreter 40 the otner gods of human wants ; 
the all-wise, who knows overy thought of tho 
worshippor ; the bestower of all blessings on men, 
since it is by his intervention alone that thoir 
offerings ive convoyed, and thoir wishos mado 
known to any deity. As conflagration, Agni is 
“tho consumor of forosts, the dark-pathod, the 
bright-shining,”* “White-hued, vociforous, abid- 


1 Seo Max Mulloy, ‘ Anciont Sanskiib Titorature,” p, 617, 


note, 
2 Rig-Veda, vol, iil. pp. 184, 247, ote, 
8 Tbid, p. 891, 
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ing in tho firmament with tho imperishable re- 
sounding winds, the youngest of tho gods, Agni, 
pwifying and most vast, procecds, feeding upon 
numorous and substantial foresis. lis bright 
flamos, fanned by the wind, spread wide in evory 
direction, consuming abundant fuol; divine, fresh- 
rising, they play upon tho woods, enveloping thom 
in lustre.”"" Occasionally, instead of consuming 
forests, he dovours citios with their inhabitants. 
When tho Aryan Indians prevail over their 
enenries and givo their dwellings to tho flames, it 
is Agni who “dostroys the ancient towns of the 
dispersed,” * and “ consumes victorious all the 
cities of tho foo and their precious things,” 
Hence, ho is constantly invoked against enemies, 
and oxhorted to overthrow thom, to givo thoir 
cities to destruction, to “ burn them down like 
pisces of dry timber,’* to chastise them and 
“consume thom entircly.” In his celestial 
character, Agni, on the other hand, is, compara- 
tively speaking, but rarely recognised. Still, his 
frequent association with Indra* points to this 
aspect of him, J3oth ho and Indra are “ wielders 
of the thunderbolt 5" they occupy a common car ;? 


1 Rig-Voda, vol, ili, Compare DP. 186, 264, 885, oto. ., 

roid, p, 888, 

» Toid, p, 10. 

4 Ibid, p. 126, 

Mandala i, 21, 108; Mandala iii, 12; Mandalay, 1t; 
Mandala vi 59 ; oto. 

© Rig-Veda, vol, iii, p. 600, 

7 Ibid, p, 601, 
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thoy ave joint “slayers of Vilra;"' and Agni is 
deseribed in one place as “tho agitator of the. 
clouds when the rain is poured forth,” ho who, 
“moving with tho swiftness of tho wiud, shines 
with a puro radianco;” whoso “ falling rays, 
accompanied by the moving storms, strike againsh 
the cloud,” which therowpon “roars,” alter which 
‘tho showor comes with dolightful and smiling 
drops, the rain descends, the clouds thunder,”* 
After Agni wo may place in a single group, 
Dyaus, ‘the heaven;” Surya, or Savitri, ' the 
sun ;”’ Soma, ‘the moon ;” Ushas, “ tho dawn;” 
Prithivi, ‘the carth;” Vayu, “ tho wind;” Ap, 
“the waters;” Nadi, “the rivers;” and the 
Maruta, “the storms.” These are all nature-gods 
of a very plain and simple kind, corresponding to 
the Greek Uranus, Heclios, Sclone, és, Go, or 
Gaia, cte., and to the Roman Coolus, Apollo, Gunw 
Aurora, Tellus, Alolus, otc. Of all these tho 
Maruts aro the most favourite objects of worship, 
having twenty-four hymns devoted to them in 
the first six Mandalas of tho Rig-Veda.’ Noxt 
to thesc may be placed Ushas, who has eloven 
hymns; thon Dyaus and Prithivi, who share seven 
hymns; aftor those Surya, who has six; then 
Vayu, who has two: then Soma, who haa ono; 
and lastly, Ap and Nadi, who are not worshipped 


! Rig-Vodn, vol. iii, pp. 111, 503, ote, 

4 dbid, voli. ps 202, 

§ $00 Wilson’s  1ntroductions” 1o the several volumes of the 
Rig-Voda Sanhita, vol. isp. 18, vol, iii. p. 7% 
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soparaloly ab all, Ushas, the dawn, is perhaps 
the most beautiful creation of tho Vedic bards. 
Sho is tho friond of mon; sho smilos liko a 
young wilo; sho is tho daughter of tho sky. She 
goos to evory houso; sho thinks of tho dwollings 
of mon; sho doos not dospiso tho small o1 the 
groat; she brings woalth; she is always Lhe same, 
inmortal, divino; age camot touch hor; she is 
the young goddess, but she makes men grow old,”" 
Born again and again, and with bright unchang- 
ing huos, she dissipates tho accumulated glooms, 
anoints hor beauty as the priosis anoint tho 
sacrificial food in sacrifices, brighi-shining she 
smilos, liko a flatborer, to obtain favour, then 
lights up the world, spreads, expanding wostward 
with her radiance, swakes mon to consciousness, 
calls forth the pleasant sounds of bird and bers, 
arouses all things that have life to thoir soveral 
labours. Somotimos a moro natural appoaranco, 
more often a manifest goddess, sho comes before 
men day after day with ovor young and frosh 
beauty, challenging their ‘admiration, almost: 
for cing them to worship her. Tho lazy inhabitants 
ol so-callod civilised lands, who rwvely leave thoi 
‘beds till the sun has boen up for hours, ean 
seucoly untlorsiand the sonliments with which a 
simple xaco, that went to vost with tho evoning 
-tivilight, awailod each morning the coming of the 
srosy-fngored dawn, or tho cestatic joy with which 


4 Max Miller, " Anciont Sanskrit Litoratinro,” p. 651, 
. ? Rig-Vode, vol. i. pp, 296-238 and 208, 200, 
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, they saw the darkness in the oastewn sky fade and 
' Lift before the soft approach of sometiiing tenderer 
and lovelier than day. 

Surya, “the sun,” docs not play a prominent 
part in the Veiic poems. Out of the five 
hundred hymns in Wilson’s collection, only six 
ave devoted to him oxelusivoly.’ Ilis presonta- 
tion is nearly that of Iletlios in the Greck, and 
Phobus Apollo in. tho Roman mythology. 
Brilliont, many-rayed, adorablo, ho yokes cach 
morning his two,’ or soven,! swift coursors to his 
cax, and mounts up the steep inclino of heaven, 
following Ushas, ag a youth pursues a maiden, and 
destroying her.’ Journoying onwaxd at incredible 
speed” between the two regions of heayon and 
earth, he powrs down his quickening, life-bestow- 


1 Wilson, ‘‘ Intioduotion to Rig-Voda,’’ vol, i, p. xxxii. 

4 Mandala i, Suktas 60 and 116; Mandala ii, Sukta $8; and 
Mandala vy, Suktas 81 and 82. Surya has also a part in Man- 
dolai, Sukta 95; Manda v, Suktas 40 and 46; and Mandala 
vi, Sulto 50. 

5 Rig-Voda, vol. 1, p, 08, 

4 Jbid, p. 188, 

8 Zbid, p. 801, Gompmo Max Maulloz's “ Anciont Sanuhiit 
Litoraturo,” pp, 629, 680, wheia the following comment of an 
Indian oritio is quotod ;—" Itia fabled that Prajapati, the Lord 
of Oreation, did violonce to his daughter, Bub what door it 
monn? Prajapati, the Lord of Crontion, is a namo of the sun; 
und ho is onllod so boonuso hoe polocts all oroatmoes, fis 
daughtox, Ushas, is tho Dawn, And whon itis said that ho was 
in Jovo with her, this only moans thal, ab sunrise, the sun xuns 
altor the dawn, tho dawn boing at the samo timo called tho 
danghtor of tho sun, becauses sho rises whon lio npproachos,’* 

§ Rig-Voda, vol. i. p, 192, 
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. 
ing, purifying rays on all, dispols disoasos,' pivos 
forlililty, wd multiplics woulth.? TMaving atiained 
tho suminil of tho sky, ho commoncos his doscont, 
and travelling on a downward pith, condita his 
ear wilh saleby bo tho far limits of tho wost, 
carrying off with him all the diffused rays of 
light," and diseppearing, no ono knows whither 

Vayu, tho “wind,” gonerwlly coupled with 
Tndya, as a god of heaven, has only two whole 
hymns,’ and paris of five others, devoted to him 
in Wilson's collection. What is chiofly celebrated 
is his swiftness; and in this connection ho hag 
somobimos ninety-nine, sometimes a hundrod,! 
somotinios & thousand sloods,’ or oven a thousand 
chariots, assignod to him. The colour of his 
horses is rod or purplo.” Tio is “swift us thonght,” 
ho has ‘a thousand eyes,” andis “ the protector 
of pious acts.” As ono of the gods who “ sends 
vain,” " ho is invoked frequontly hy tho inbabitants 
of # country whore want of rein is equivalent 
bo famine, 

Dyaus and Vrithivi, “hoavon” and “oarth,” 


1 Rig-Vora, vol. i. py, GO and Wt, 

9 bid, vol. ii, Dp. BOT, 809, aba, 

4 7bid. vol. i, Py AOA, ; 
4 Tid, p. OO ° 

4 Mandal ii, Aukta 184; and Mandala vi, Stikte 44. 
® Wig-Vodn, vol. fii, p. Qik, 

” Ibid, pp, 910 and 212, Comparo vol. ii, p. 4. 

5 (bid, vol. iis pp. B18, 

» Lhid. pr 46, 

WY 1bid, vol. ip. 5, 

Y Did, vol, ill, p, 4A. 
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e 
are mostly coupled together, and addressed in tho 
sume hymns; but, besides the joint addresses, 
Prithivi is sometimes the sole subject of a sacred 
poem.' Dyaus has occasionally the epithet of 
pitar, or “fathor,”*? and thus, so far as the name 
goes, undoubtedly corresponds with tho Jupibor 
ov Diospiter of tho Romans. But ho is cortainly 
notin the same way tho “ father,” or ecroator, of 
the othor gods. Rathor, some individual poets, 
in their craving after divino sympathy and com- 
munion, have ventured to bostow on him the 
nome of “ fathor” exceptionally, nob with any 
intention of making him the head of the Panthoon, 
but as claiming to themselves a share in tho 
Divino nature, and cxpressing the seme fecling us 
the Greek poot whon ho said, “ or we aro also 
his olfspring.”* 

It is unnecessary to detain the roader with u 
complete account of dhe rost of tho thirty-three 
gods. Some, as_ Aditi, Pushan, Brahinaspati, 
Brihaspati, Panjaniya, scom to be mero duplicate 
or iziplicate names of doitios alroady mentioned. 
Othors, as the Aswins, Aryaman, Rudra, Vishnu, 
Yama, belong to a lower grade, boing vathor demi- 
gods’ or horocs than actual dottios, Others, again, 
aro indistinot, and of littlo importance, as Saras- 
wali, Bhaga, Twashtri, Parvata, Dotra, Bharati, 
Sadi, Varutzi, and Dhishana. 

* Mandala v, Sulkin 83. 


+ Max Milllor, ‘ Science of Roligion,” p. 172. 
* Acts xvii, 28, Sl. Pautl, as is well known, quoted Aratun, 
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Special attention must, however, be called to 
Soma. By a principle of combination which is 
quite insartable, Soma reprosonts at once the 
moon or moon-god, and tho gonius presiding over 
a certain plant. Tho assignmont of a sacred 
charactor to the Soma, or Toma plant (Sarcostema 
viminalis),' was common to the Indie with tho 
Tranien zoligion, though tho use made of it in the 
two worships was difforent, According to tha 
ordinary spirit of tho Indie roligion, a doily was 
roquired to proside over, or personify, this important 
parl of nature, and the god chosen was the samo 
that had the moon undor his protection. THonco 
arises, in the-hymns to Soma, @ curious complica- 
tion; and itis often difficult to dotormine which 
viow of tho god is prosent to the mind of tho 
poot, ‘Kho notion of the plent i is tho predominant 
one ; but intermixed with it in tho strnngost way 
come touches which enn only be explained by 
roforring thom to Soma’s luhar chavactor." 

Tho worship of their gods by tho Indians was 
of a vory simplo kind, consisting of prayor, praiso, 
and offerings, It was wholly domestic, that is to 
say, thoro were no temples ox genoral places of 
assombly ; but each man in his dwelling-hougo, in 
a chambor doyotod Lo roligious uses, performod, or 
rether had performed for him, the sacred ritos 
which ho preferred, and on which he placed his 

VII, UL, Wilson, in notes to the Rig-Voda, vol. i, p. 6, 


note a, 
2 Jbid, p, 296, note a 
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* dopondence for material and porhaps for spiritual 
blessings, An order of priests oxisted, by whom 
one could roligious services be conducted ; and 
of these a goodly array officiated on all occasions, 
the number being sometimos sevon, at othor times 
as many as sixteen’ It was not necessary for 
the worshipper to appear personally, or to tako 
any part in the ceromony; onough was dono if 
he provided the chamber, tho altar, and the offer- 
ings. The chamber had to bo spread with the 
Kusa, ox sacred rushes; tho fire had to bo lighted 
upon the altar;? and then the worship commenced, 
Priests chanted in turn the verses of the Mantras 
or sacred hymns, which combined prayer with 
praise, and invited the presence of the deities. 
At the propor moment, when by ¢ortain mystic 
signs the pricsts knew the god or gods invoked 
to have arrived, the offerings were presented, the 
divine favour secured, the prayers recited, and the 
coremony brought toa closo by somo participation 
of the ministering priests in the offerings, 

The praises, with which tho hymns generally 
commence, degeribe the power, the wisdom, tho 
grandeur, the mazrvellousness, the generosity, the 


1 Soo Wilson’s Introduction” to vol. i, p, xxiv, 

*Tt has boon quostionad whethor tho firo was not kopt burn: 
ing continually, a8 in the Po.sion Fire Lomples (Wilson, “In- 
troduetion’’ to vol, i, of Rig-Voda, p. xxiii.); but tho con. 
stant allusions to the production of five by friction make it 
clone thot, ordinarily, n frosh flro was kindled, 

‘Tlaug, “Essays on tho Sarered Language, ote, of tho 
Parsees,” p. 248, 
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goodness of the deity addressed, adding in somo 
instancos oncomiums on his personnal beauty} and 
tho splendour of his dross and docorations? 
Occasionally, his great actions are dogeribed, oilhor 
in gonoval torms, or with special xeforonce to 
corlain oxploits ascribed to him in tho mythology." 
Whon he has boon thus rondered favourable, and 
tho offerings have been made in the customary 
way, the charactor of the hymn changes from 
praise Lo prayer, and tho god is implored to bestow 
blessings on the porson who has instituted the 
coromony, and sometimes, but not so commonly, 
on the author or reciter of the prayor. It is 
noticeable that tho blessings prayed for axe, pre- 
dominantly, of a tomporal and personal descrip- 
tion? The worshipper asks for food, life, strength, 
health, posterity ; for woulth, especially in cattle, 
horges, and cows; for happiness; for protection 
against onemios, for victory ovor thom, and some- 
times for their destruction, particularly where they 
are raprosontod as hoicticn Protection against 
avil spirits is also occasionally requested. Thero 
is, comparatively speaking, litlle demand for moral 
benefits, for discernment, or improvemont of 
charactor, or forgivoness of sin, or ropentance, or 

4 Wilson, “Introduction,” vol, i, ). xxiv, Soo alsa Mandala 
i, Suki, § 8; Bukta 42 § Wy ate, i 


* Rig-Voda, vol. i. p. 228, 

‘This ty especially sho ease in hymns addvogsad to India, 
(/bed, vol, i, pp, 85-03, 136-189, ebe.), 

+ Wilson, ‘Tntxodustion” lo vol. i, of Rig-Vade, p, axv, 
Max Millor, “ Chips from a Gorman Workshop,” vol. i p, 27, 
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peace of aind, or strength to resist tompiation. 
The sense of guilt is slight.' Tt is only “in some 
fow instances that hatred of untruth and abhor- 
venco of sin aro expressed, and a hope ulterod 
that the laticr may be repented of or expiated,”’ 
Still such expressions do occur, They me not 
wholly wanting, as they ave in tho utterances of 
the ancient Egyptians. ‘Deliver us this day, O 
gods, from heinous sin,” is tho concluding poti- 
tion of one Sukta.® “May our sin bo reponted of,” 
ig the burthen of another! ‘ Absolve us from 
the sins of our fathers, and from those which we 
have committed with our own bodies,” is tho 
prayer of a third.’ “ Varuna is merciful, oven to 
him who has committed sin,” is the declaration 
of a fowth® Now and then wo oven seom to 
have before us a broken-hearted penitent, one 
who truly feels, hke David or tho Publican, the 
depth to which he has fallon, and who, “out of 
the depths,’ cries te God for forgiveness, “ Lot 
me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of 


1 Wilson, 1.g,0, Max Muller says, on tho othor hand, that 
‘€ the consciousness of sin is a prominent feature in tho roligion 
of tha Veda ” (** Chips,” vol. i. p, 41), Ile moana, probably, a 
noticonble fenturo, not prominont in the sense of its ooourring 
frequently, 

2These are Prof Wilson's woids; and thoy avo quito bone 
out by tho text of the Rig-Veda 

3 Mandala i, Sukta 114, ¢ 6, 

1 Mandala i, Sukta 97. 

5 Mandala vii, Sulcta 86, § 

5 Mandala vii. Sukta 87, § 

7 Psn, oxxx, 1, 


5, 
q 
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‘ : ee 
clay,” i.e, the grave, says a Vodice worshippor ; ' 
“have morey, almighty, have morcy. Uf 1 go 
along tvombling, like a cloud driven by the wind, 
have morey, alnighty, have merey. Through 
want of strongth, thou siong and bright god, 
havo 1 gone wrong; havo morcy, almighty, havo 
mercy, ‘Thirst camo upon the worshippor though 
ho stood in tho midst of the walors; havo moray, 
almighty, havo morcy, Whonover wo mon, 
Varuna, commit an offence before the hoavonly 
host, whonever wo break tho law through 
thoughtlossnoss ; have mevey, aluighty, haya 
mierey.” 

Tho offevings wherewith tho gods wore pro- 
pitiated wore cithor victims or libations, Victims 
in tho early times appear to havo been but rarely 
sacrificed ; aud tho only animals omployod seem 
to havo boon tho horse and tho goat. Tuibations 
woro of three kinds: ghee, ox clarificd buttor, 
honey, and tho expressed “and formonted juico 
of tho soma plant. Tho ghee and honoy wero 
poured upon tho sacrificial fire; tho soma juice 
was prosonted in ladles! to tho deitios invoked, 
part sprinkled on the fire, part on tho Kusa, ov 
sacred grass sbrowod upon the floor, and tho post 
in all casos drunk by thoso who had conducted 


1 Maw Miilloy, * Anciont Sanskilt Literatu,” p, 640, 

"On tho snoriflee of thoso, soo ltig-Vade, vol, ii, pp, 112- 
198, 

"fTonoy is nob common, On its uso, soo Max Mullov, - 
“ Anciont Sanskrit Litorntiio,” pp. 635 and 697, 

4 Rig-Veda, Mandala i. Sukta 116, § at. 
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the ceremédny.' It is thought by some modern 
critics that the liquor offered to tha gods was 
believed to intoxicate them, and that the priests 
took caro to intoxicate themselves with the re- 
mainder;* but there is scarcely sufliciont ovidonce 
for these charges. No doubt, tho origin of the 
Soma ceremony must bo reforred to tho oxhil- 
mating properties of tho formonted -juice, and 
to the delight and astonishmont which the 
discovery of them excited in simplo minds,” 
But exhilaration is a vory different thing from 
drunkenness ; and, though Oricntals do not often 
draw the distinction, wo are scarcely justified in 
concluding, withous better evidence than any 
which has been adduced as yet, that the Soma 
covemony of the Ilindoos was in tho early ages 
a more Bacchanalian orgy, in which tho wovr- 
shippors intoxicated themselves in honour of 
approving deities. LExhilaration will sulliciently 
explain all that is said of the Soma in tho Rig- 
Veda; and it is charitable to suppose thal 
nothing more was aimed at in the Soma 
ceromony, 

The offerings of praise and sacrifice, ant 
especially the offering of the soma juico, were 
considered not merely to please the god, who 
was the object of them, but to lay him under 


! Wilson, “ Tntioduction” to vol. i, of Rig-Voda, p. xxiii, 

Iilaug? Tesays on tho Sacred Tinnguago, ole., of the 
Porsoos,” pp, 247, 248, 

4 Wilson, ‘Intoduotion,” p, xx\vii, 
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a hinding obligation, and almost to compel him 
to grant the requests of the woushippor, “lhe 
mortal who is sbronuous in worship,” it is said,! 
“aequires an authority” over the object of his 
religious vegards—an aulhoriby which is so com- 
plete that he may even sell the god's favour to 
anothor porson, in order to enable him to attain 
the object of his desires. “Who buys this—my 
Indva,” says Vamadova, a Vedic poet, with ton 
mileh kino? When ho shall havo slain his foes, 
then let the purchaser give him back to moe 
again; ” which the commentator oxplains os 
follows :*®  Vamadova, having by much praise 
got Indra into his possession or subjugation, pro- 
poses to make a bargain when about to dipose of 
him;” and so ho offers for ten milch kine to 
hand him over temporarily, apparently to any 
person who will pay]tho price, with the proviso 
that when Indra has subdued the person’s foes, 
he is to be returned to the vendor ! 

ho subject of a future lifo sooms scarcely to 
have presonted itsolf with any distinctness to the 
thoughts of tho carly Indians, here is not the 
slightosb apponranee in the Vig-Voda of a 
belicf in meotompsychosis, or the tranamigra- 
tion of human souls aftor doath into the hedies 
of animals. Tho phenomena of tho present 


1 Mandala iv. Sulcia (6, § 6. 4 fad, iy, Suktn A § 10, 

‘Wilson, Rig-Vade, vol. iii, p, 170, note 2, 

t Max Mullot, “Chips from a Gorman Workshop,’ vol. i, 
p. 46, 
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world, what-thoy see and hear and foel in it, in 
the rushing of the wind, the howling of tho 
storm, the flashing of the lightning from cloud 
to cloud, the splash of tho rain, the roar of tha 
swollon rivers, the quick changos from day to 
night, and from night to day, from storm to calm 
and from cali to storm, from lurid gloom to 
sunshine and from sunshine to lumd gloom again ; 
tho interesting business of life, the kindling of 
fire, the lighting up of the hearth ; the performance 
of sacrifice; the work, agricultural, pastoral, or 
other, to be done during tho day, the storing up 
of food, the acquirement of riches, the training of 
_ childven ; war, the attack of foes, tho crash of 
arms, the flight, the pursuit, the burning of 
towns, the carrying off of hooty—theso things, 
and guch things as theso, so occupy and fill tho 
minds of this primitive race, that thoy havo in 
general no room for other speculations, no time 
or thought to devote 10 them. It is only occa- 
sionally, in rave instances, that to this or that 
poet the idea seoms to have occurrod, “Is this 
world the whole, or is thero a horeafier? Are 
theve such things as happiness and misery 
beyond the grave?” till, the Rig-Voda is 
not Aliogethor without oxpressions which seom 
to indicate 1 hope of immortality and of future 
happiness Lo bo enjoyed by the goad, nor ontirely 
devoid of phrases which may allude to a placo of 
futuro punishment for the wicked “Ie who 
K 
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givos alms,” says one poot,' “goes to the highost 
place in hoaven ; he goes to the gods.” “Thou, 
Agni, hast announced hoayen to Manu,” says 
another; which is oxplained to mean, that Agni 
revoaled to Manu tho fact, that heavon is to be 
gained by pious works.’ “ Pious sacrificers,” 
proclaims a third,’ ‘onjoy a residence in the 
heaven of Tndra; pious sacrificors dwell in the 
prosence of tho gods.” Conversely, it is said that 
“India casts into the pit those who offer no 
sacrifice,’! and that ‘ the wicked, who aro false 
in thought and false in speech, are born for the 
deep abyss of hell.”’s In the following hymn there 
is, ab any rate, clear evidence that the early 
Vedic poets had aspirations alter immortality : 


‘Whore thoro is otornal light, in the would whero tho sun 
_ is placod, “ 
In that immortal, imporishable world, place me, O Soma, 

Wheto King Vaivaswata reigns, where the socet placa of 


heaven is, a 
Whoo tho mighty waters are, thore make mo immortal. 


Whovre lifo is freo, in the third hoaven of heayons, 
Whoro tho worlds nvo radiant, tho.e make me immortal, 


Whovo wishos and dosires a1, whore the placo of tho Inight 


sun is, 
Whore there is fieadom and dolight, there make mo 
immortal. fe 


© Mandala i, Sukle 125, § 6, 

" Wilson, ' Rig-Veda,” yal, i, p, 80, note a, 

8 Jhid, vol. di, pr 42 

4 Mandate i, Sukta 121, § 18, 

® Wilsow’s “ Rig-Vedn,” vol. iii, p, 129, compared with Max 


Millen (** Chips,” vol, i, p, 47). 
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Whore there is happincas and delight, whera joy and plea- 
smo reside, 

Where the desies of our heart are attainad, thote make me 

immottal,” + 

As thus, occasionally, the deeper problems of 
human existence were appronched, and, asit were, 
just touched hy the Vedic bards, so there were 
times whon some of tho more thoughtful among 
thom, not contont with the simplo and childish 
polytheism that had been tho raco’s first instinct, 
attempted to penoirate further into the mystery 
of the Divino oxistence, to inquire into the rola- 
tions that subsisted among the various gods 
generally worshipped, and eyen to search out the 
origin of all things. “ Who has seen,” says one, * 
“the primoval being at the timo of his being 
born, when that which had no essence bore that 
which had an essonco? Where was tho lifo, the 
blood, the soul of the world? Who sent to ask 
this from the gage that knew it? Tmmaiure in 
nnderstanding, undiscetning in mind,” he gocs 
on to say, “I inquire after thoso things which 
ave hidden oven from the gods. . . . Igno- 
vant, I inquive of the sages who know, who is tho 
Only One who upheld the spheres ero they were 
evented 2?” After a multitude of speculations, he 
coneltides—'* Thoy call him Jndva, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni—then he is the beautiful-winged heavonly 


1Tho Wwonsiation is Prof, Max Muller's (“ Chips,” vol. i, 
p 46). 

2 Wilson’s “Rig-Voda,” vol. ii pp, 127, 128. Compare Max 
Muller, " Lectures on the Soienco of Roligion,” p, 40, 
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CGarnlimal: thet which is one, the wise givo ib 
many Nemes—thoy cull it Agni, Yama, Mataria- 
ven?! Another is still bolder, and plunges 
hoadlong into the deopest vortex of metaphysics. 
The following is v metrical yorsion of his poom;" 


S$ sime thoto was, when nothing Ulub now isn 
ssintod ono, nor thet which now is not; 
hoo waa no Khy, thore was no firnameni, 
Who was ib that thon covered up and hid 
Vixialonoe ? Tn what refuge did it lie ? 

Waa wator thon the dcop and yarb whyaty 
ho chaos in which all was swallowed up? 
hare was no Donth—- and thoreforo nought immortal, 
Thera was uo diflerenco betweon night and day, 

‘The ono tone broathod breatllosa by itself: 

Nor has aught olse oxixtad over tinea, 

Dorknoxs was spread around; all things wore veiled 
In thickest gloom, liko ovonan without light, 

‘Tho gorm that inn husky sholt Iny hid, 

Burst into lifo by its own innate heat. 

Thon first cave Lovo upon it, horn of mind, 

Which tho wiso mon of olft hayo onled tho hond 
"wixt uncrontod and ereatod things, « 

OUnmo this bright ray from eonvon, or fiom holow? 
Fomelo and mile appeared, and Nature wrought 
Bolow, shove wrought Will. Who truly knows, 

Who has proclaimod it to uk, whonoo thia world 
Onine into hoing? ‘Tho great gods thomaolyos 

Woro lator horn, Who knows thon whoneo it enmo ? 

(Pho Overseer, Ua dwella in highest heayou, 
Tha wvoly knows il, whothor Ifo Himnolf 


‘Max Miillor, “ Ohips from ® Gorman Workshop,” vol. i, 
pr 20. 

“Chava followed aa closely ag possible dhe prose translation 
of Max Miller, givon with an intormixed comment in his 
“ IWistory of Anoiont Sanskrit Literature,” pp, 659 668, 
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Was, or?was not, tho maker of the whole, 
Or shall wo gay, that oven Tle knows not?” 

This poom, and tho other prayors above quoted, 
are sufficiont to show that among the Vedic 
pools there wore ai any vate soine who, by God's 
grace, had raised themselves rxbove the murky 
atmosphere in which they were born, had 
“ gought tho Lord, and folt aftor fim, and found 
Him,”' bad staugglod out of polytheism into a 
conscious monothoisin, and, although they could 
uot without revelation solve tho problem of 
existence, had gone far to realise tho main points 
of true religion ; tho existonce of one ctomal and 
perfect Being, the dependence of man on Him, 
the necossity of men leading holy lives if they 
would please Him, and the necd, which even the 
best man bas, of His moxcy and forgivenoss. 


' Acts xvii, 27. 
e 


CHAPTER VY. 


THE RELIGION OF THE PHOENICIANS AND 
CARTITAGINIANS, 


“Le dieu dos Phénicions, comme do tous los panthéismog asin. 
tiques, était i In fois un of plusionrs,”——Lunonwans, Manuel 
@Hfistoire Anctenne, vol. ii, p. 127, 


i discussing the religion of tho Vhoonicians and 
Carthaginians, we have to deal with a prob- 
lom fur more difficult than any which has yet 
occupied us. No “sacred book,” like the Rig- 
Voda the Zondavesta or the “Ritual of the 
Dend,” hove spreads before us its stores of know- 
ledge, requiring little mord than pationt study to 
yield up to us the secrets which it is the object of 
our inquiry to discover. No oxtensive range of 
sculptures or paintings oxhibits lo our cyes, as iu 
Assyria, Creves, nad Kigypt, the outward aspect of 
tho worship, the forms of the gods, the modgs of 
approaching them, the gonoral charactor of the 
coremonial, Nor has even envy anciont author, 
excopting ono, irentod oxprostly of the subject in 
question, or loft us anything that can be called in 
any sense an aceownt of tho religion. It is ame 
that we do possess, in the ‘ livangelical Prepara- 
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tion” of Husebius, a number of extracts from a 
Greek writer of the first or second century after 
Christ bearing on tho matter, and xegarded by 
somo moderns ' as containing an authentic exposi- 
tion of the Phoonician teaching on a number of 
points, which, if not exactly religion, are al any 
revo connected with religion, Tut the work of 
Philo Byblius, from which Eusebius quotes, is 
80 wild, so confused, so unintelligible, that it is 
scarcely possible to gather from it, unless by a 
purely arbitrary mothod of interpretation,’ any 
distinct views whatsoever. Morcover, the work is 
confined entirely to cosmogony and mythology, 
two subjects which are no doubt included in 
“yeligion,” as that term was undorstood in the 
ancient world, but which lie so much upon itss’ ~ 
outskiris, and so little touch its inner hoart, that 
evon an accurate and consistent exposition would 
go a very short way towards acquainting us with 
the voal character of a religious system of which 
we knew only these portions, Add to this, that it 
is very doubtful whether Philo of Byblus xeported 
truly what he found in tho Phenician originals 
which he professed to translate, ov did not rathor 
import into them his own philosophical notions, 
and his own theorios of the relation borne by tho 
Phoonician theology to that of other countries, > 


1 specially Baron Bunson, (See “ [gypl's Place m 
Unrivoraal Miatory," vol. iii, pp. 162-287), 

4 Bunson assumes that Philo’s work contains three conmo- 
gonios, quito distinct, of which tho second and third contradict 
the first. 
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Tf, upon these grounds, we regard tha fragments 
of Philo Dyblius as untruatworthy, aud as only to 
be used with tho utmost ewntion, wo aro reduced to 
dvaw our knowlodgo of the Phoomnician and Car- 
thaginian religion from scatiored and incidental 
nolices of various kinds—from tho «allusions made 
to the subject by the writers of portions of the Old 
Tostament, from casual statoments occurring in 
classical authors, from inseriptions, from tho 
etymology of namos, and from occasional ropro- 
sontations acconrpanying inscriptions upon stones 
ar coins. Such sowreos as those “require,” as 
has beou well said,! “ the greatest erro before 
they can be proporly sifted aud succossfully fitttad 
togothor ;” and they coustitule al best a scanty 
wud unsatistactory fowndetion for a portraiture 
which, fo have any value, nist ba dyayn with 
somo shaxpuoss aud dafinileness, 

One of the most striking feuturves of the Phosut- 
cian polytheism —especially striking when we com- 
pare ib with the systems which ley geographically 
the nearest to it, those of Mpypt and Assyria——is 
its compurative narrowness, [fC wo nike a collec: 
tion of tha divine namus in use either in Phoonicia 
Proper or in the Phosnician colonies, wo plinll find 
theb ellogethor they do not amount (o twonty. 
Baal, Aghtoreth, Moelkerth, Moloch, Adonis, 
Dagon, Mshmun, tadad, 141, Wtivn, Baaltis, Once, 
Shamus, Kadyk, the Kuwbiri, exhaust pretty noatly 

*~ the list of the native deities ; and if wo ald to 


1 Max Muller,  Seience of Religion,” pp. 117-118, 
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those tho divinities adopted from foreign countries, 
Tanith, Eammon,(=Animon), and Osir (= Osiris), 
wo shall still find the number of distinct names 
not to exceed cightcen. This is a sinall number 
compared even with the pantheon of Assyria; 
compered with thet of Mgypt, itis very remarkably 
soanty. 

lt may bo added that there are grounds for doubt- 
ing whothor oven the cightcen names above given 
wore regarded by the Phoonicians themselves as 
dosignating really so many deities. We shall find, 
as we proceed, reason to believe, or to suspect, 
that in more than one case it is the very same 
deity who is designated by two or moro of the 
sacred names, 

The genoral charactor of the names themselves 
is remarkable, A large proportion of them are 
honorific titles, only applicable to real persons, 
and indicative of the fact that from the first the 
Phonician people, ike most other Semitic races, 
distinctly apprehended the personality of the 
Supremo Being, and intended to worship, nob 
native, but God in natura, not planots, or olo- 
mouts, or storm, or cloud, or dawn, or lightning, 
but a being or beings above and beyond all those, 
prosiding over them, perhaps, and working through 
them, but quite distinct from thom, and possessing _ 
a vet personal character, 21 signified “ the 
strong,” or “the poworful,”' and in tho cognate 
Hebrew took the article, and beeame fa-7l, “the 


1 Max Milley, “ Seience of Religion,” p. 177. 
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Strong One,” Ilo who alono has trues strangth aud 
power, and who thorefore alone desorvos to be 
called “slyong’ or “mighty.” Jéliun is “ tho 
Hxalted,” “the Most High,” and is so translated 
in our authorised version of Genesis (xiv. 18), 
where Melchizadck, King of Salom, the well-known 
type of owr blessed Lord,' is said to havo been 
“tho priest of the most Ligh God,” which is in 
the original, “ priest of Fl-Lliun,” Aguin, Sadyk 
is “the Just,” “the Righteous,” and is identical 
with the Zedek occurring as the second eloment 
in Melehizedok, which St. Paul, in the Lpistle to 
the Hebrews (vii. 2), translates by ‘King of 
righteousness.” Baal is “Lord,” or ‘ Master,”’ 
an equivalont of the Latin dominus, and honeo a 
term which naturally roquiros another after it, 
since a lord rust be lord of something, ILence 
in Phonician inscriptions? we find Baal-Lsur, 
“Lord of Tyre,” Baal-'sidon, ‘ Lord of Zidon,” 
Baal-Tars, “Tord of Tarsas,” and the like. 
Lfonce also we mect with such words’ ws Baal- 
bevith, “ Lord of treaties,” Bual-peor, “ Liord of 
Poor” (wv mountain), Baal-sebub, “liord of flies,” 
and Heel-semin,' “ Lord of Tlowyon.” — Adonis, or 
moye properly Adoni, for the $ as iexely tho 
Crock nominatival onding, has nearly the sente 

V soo Van, ox.43 lob, vii, 1 i, 

* Cosoniuy, “Seipture Lingueque Phonisin Monumenta,” 
pp. 06, 277, ota, 

"Nom, xxv. 53,6; Judy, viii, 88, ix. 4; 2 Kings i. 8, 6, 

4 Philo Bybliuain the “Pragmonts THistoricoram Giecorum,” 
vol, ili, p, 566. 
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meaning ag Baal, being tho Phoonician equivalent 
of the Hebrew Adonai, the word ordinarily 
rendored “Lord ” in our vorsion of the Old Testa- 
ment, Adoni, however, takes no adjunct, since it 
is most properly translated “my lord,” “lord of 
me,’' and thus contains in itself the object of the 
lordship. Moloch is mele, “ king,” the initial ele- 
ment in Molchizodek; and it is this same word 
which appears a second time, with an adjunct, in 
Melkarth, which is a contraction of melek-kercth, 
or rather melek-gereth,? which means ‘king of 
the city." Baaltis, or Baalti, is the feminine form 
of Baal, with the suffix found also in Adoni, and 
has the meaning of ‘ my lady." Tho Greeks ex- 
pressed the word most commonly by Bellis, but 
occasionally by Bélthes,® and, through a confu- 
sion of the kindred labials m and b, by Mylitta.' 
The Kabiri are “the Groat Ones,” from kabbir, 
“ groat,” which makes kabbirim in tho plural. 

It may be suspoctod, though it cannot bo proved, 
that those various names, excepling tho last, wore 
originally mere opithets of the Ono Eternal aud 
Divine Being who was felt to rule the world, and 
that, whatever muy have been the case elsewhere, 
the Phoonicians at any vale began with tho mouo- 
theistic idea, whother that idea originated in the 
recesses of their own hoarls or was impressed 


1 Gosonius, p. 400, 

4 Tbids po 96. 

+ Tlesych. ad voc. ByAOye. 
1 ¥Werod i. 181, 199, 
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upon then from without by revelation. Uf 14t, 
Tiliun, Sudyk, Baal, Adoni, Molosh, Melkarth, 
wero UL ono, may not the sane have been true of 
Dagon, Hadad, Mshmun, Shamans, obe.? nay, may 
nob oven the foreign gods, Tlammon and Osir, 
have been understood to bo simply additional 
opithets of tho Most High, oxprossivo of his atlri- 
butos of inscrutubility and oumiscience ? 

A primary objection may seom bo lio against 
Ohis view in tho fact tit the Phonicinus rocog- 
nixed nob only gods, but goddesses, the name 
Aghtoroth' belonging to the religion from the 
vory cavlicst timo to which we can trace it back, 
and Braltis being placed by the sido of Baal, 
apparently as u distinck and separate personage. 
Bul ib has boen wpued that “the oviginal con- 
coption of fomale dvities diflors among Semitic 
and Aryan nations,” and that the feminine forms 
wnong tho Somitos “were at first intended only 
to express tho onorgy or activity, ov the collective 
powers of tho detly, nob a separate being, least of 
ull a wife’? And this view is confirmed by 
pussages in anciont inseriplions which scan to 
identify Pheonicinn gods and goddesses, ns one in 
tho inseription of Mesa, which speaks of Chomogh- 
Ashtar as v singlo doily, nnothor in an inseription 

' Hut aul Ashtoroth appoar fist distinctly as Phaniginn 
yods in ings AL fs bab wo may suspect that they boar tha 
ntinte ohiravtor whore Lhoy ave montioned in Judges ii. 19; x, 6 
‘thoy apporr es Syrian gots in the hioroglyphiont insorfptions a 


ouly as Remora tr (ubout 2.0. 1850). 
2 Max Matos, “ Boience of Religion,” p, 183, 
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from Carthage in which Tanith is called Pen-Baal, 
or “tho face of Beal,” ! and a third, on the tomb of 
Bshmunazar, King of Sidon, where Ashtoreth 
herself is termed Shem-Baal, “tho uame of Baal.'” 
Tf Ashtoreth and Tanith were morely aspects of 
Baal, if the Phoonician Suprome Goi was “ andro- 
gynous,” " the fret that the religious system of the 
people admitted goddesses as well as gods, will 
not militate against its original monothoism. 

A more vital objection may be taken from tho 
two names, Jéshmun and Kebiri. The Kabivi were 
tho sons of Sadyk; they were seven in nwmber;! 
they were actual deities, the special gods of 
sailors; images of them adorned the prows of 
vossols. And ishmun, the name of their brother, 
is a word signifying “cight,” or the “ cighth.” Tt 
seoms clear from this that the Phonicians wlti- 
mately recognised at least cight gods; and if so, 
wo must pronounce them polytheists. 

At any rate, whether or no they wero polytheists 
from the first, it cannot bo doubted that they be- 
came such. When the Carthaginian introduced 
by Plautus into his “ Poonulus” commences his 
spoech® with the words “Yth alonim valonuth 
siccarthi,” which Plautus righly renders by “ Deos 

1 Do Vogué, in the “Journnl Asiatique ” for 1867, p. 188, 

* Mox Muller, “ Seiones of Religion,” p. 184, 

* “ Sponker’s Commentary,” vol, i, p. 732. 
4 «Philo Byblius, 0.5, §8; Damasoins ap. Vhot.' Bibliothee.” 


p 673. 
6 Plout, “ Ponul,” Act y, $1, 
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deasque yeneror,” ox, “TL worship tho gods and 
goddesses,” he expresses a genuine Phomician 
sonlimonl. Baal and Ashtoreth, if originally ono, 
wore soon divided, were represented under different 
farnis, and wera worshipped separately, 14, Miu, 
Sadyk, Adonis, Molkarth, drifted off from thoiy 
original moorings, and becwmo distinct and separate 
ods, somatimes with a local charactor Dagon, 
Hslinun, Shamas, had porheps boon distinet from 
thoir fival iudradaction, a& had bean tha Kabivt, 
and porhaps some others, ‘Thus a small panthoon 
was formod, amounting, oven including the Kabiri, 
(o no more than about fifloon or twenty divinities, 

At tho hoad of all clowly stood Baal and Ash- 
toreth, tho great mute and tho great famale prin 
ciplos. Baal, “tho Lord” par excellence, was 
porhaps sometimos and in somo places taken to 
ho tho sun ;* but this was corlainly not tho pro- 
dominant idea of any poriod; and it may be 
quostionod whether in the original seats of the 
nation i¢ was ovor ontortalncd until after the 
Roman conquest, Ax Bolin Babylonia was com- 
plotely distinet from Shamans,” so was Baal in 
Phonicia§ Tho Greeks vondered Bol and Baal, 
vot by Apollo, but by Zeus ;* end blair rendering 


1 Molovh horamo tho spevial goil of tho Ammonites; Header, 
of tho Syriana, 

+ Boo Coxeuius, “ Sort. Phono. Mon,” ph a, 

" Seo shove, p. 62 57, 

‘Tho roparaty woh of Shamay, or the bum, appoara in 
2 Kings xxiii. 6, and in Geaonins, p. 119 

+ Mevod. i 18h; Drod, Bio. ii.9, 
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was approved by Philo Byblius,’ who, if a Greek 
by extraction, was well-versed in Phoonician lore, 
and a native of Byblus, a Phoonician town. Baal 
seems really to have been the Supreme God. His 
chief titles were Baal-shamayin, “the Tord of 
heaven,” Haal-berith, “the Lord of treaties,” corves- 
ponding to the Grecian “ Zeus Orkios,” and Bel- 
tthan,? “the aged Lord,” with which we may 
compare the Biblical phraso, ‘the Ancient of 
days.”® Hoe was also known in Numidia as “ the 
eternal king.”! Baal was the god to whom we may 
almost say that mos¢ Phoonicians were consecrated 
soon after their birth, the names given to them 
being in almost a majority of cases compounded 
with Baal or Bal. Dedicatory inscriptions are 
in general addressed to him, cither singly,® or in 
conjunction with a goddess, who is most usually 
Tanith Not unfrequently he is addressed as 
Baal-Hammon, or Baal in the character of the 
Tigyptian god Ammon with whom he is thus 
identified, not unnaturally, since Ammon too was 
recognised as the Supreme God, and addvessed as 
Zens ov Jupiter? 

1 Philo, BybL, o, ive § 44, 

+ Damaae, ap, Phot, “ Hibliothes.” cad cextfii. p. 559. 

7 Thon, vii. 0, 15, 

‘ Gosonius, pp. 197, 262, 205. 

5 Wth-baat ({ Kings svi. 84), Merbal (ITorod. vii, 98), Hannibal, 
FHaadtaubal, Adherbal, Maharhal, azo well-known instances, 

° Cosenius, * Seript. Phan Mon ,” Nos. 8, 4, 49, 61, ote. 

7 bid, Nos, 40, 47, 48, and 50, 


8 Ibid, p. 192, 
§ lforod. ii, 42; Diod, Sic. 1.18; Plut. “Do Tsid, ot Osir,” 5,9, 
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Ashtoreth, or Astarte, is a word, whereaf no 
satisfactory account has as yet beon givon, It 
scons to have no Somitic derivation, and may 
perhaps have becn adoptod by the Somitos from 
an carlicr Hamitie popu- 
lation. Originally a ‘mere 
namo for the energy or 
activily of God, Ash- 
toroth camo to bo xe- 
garded by the Phoonicians 
as arealfemale personage, 
& supreme goddoss, on 
a par with Baal! though 
scarecly worshipped so 
gonerally. In tho na- 
live mythology she was 
tho daughter of Uranos 
(heaven), and the wile 
of El, or Saturn’ ‘The 
esyecial place of her wor- 
ship in Phoonicia was 
Sidon.’ In one of hor as- 
pocts she represontod tho moon, and boro the hoad 
ofaheifor with horns curving in a crescont form, ! 
whonce she seoms to hayo boon somotimos enlled 





ASPARTE, 


1 $eo0 tho insetipbion in Gosenius’ collootion, numbered 81 
(pL 47), whore Baal and Aghtoroth axe joined togothar. Gom- 
pnro Judg, ii, 18; x 6. 

Aphilo Bybl, a, iv, §12, 

‘goo 1 Kings xi. 6, 48, and compara tho insaription of 
Mshimmasay, 

+Philo Bybling, oy. § 1. 
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Ashtoreth Karnaim,' or, “Astarie of the two 
horns.” But, more cominonly, she we, w nature 
goddess, “ the great mother,” the répresontation 
of the female principle in nature, and hence pro- 
siding over the soxnal relation, and connected 
more or less with love and, with voluptuousness. 
The Greeks regarded their Aphrodité, and the 
Romans their Venus, as her equivalent, One of 
her titles was ‘Queen of Hoaven;” and under 
this title she was ofton worshippod by tho 
Israelites. 

Melkarvth has boon regarded by some writers as 
“only another form of Baal.”* But he seems to 
have ag good a claim to a distinct personality os 
any Pheenician deily after Ashtorcth and Baal. 
The Greeks and Romans, who make Baal equi- 
yalont to theix Zeus or Jupiter, always idontily 
Melkarth with Hercules;! and in a bilingual 
inscription,’ set up by two natives of Tyre, this 
identification is ‘endorsed and accepted. When 
Melkarth is qualified as baal-Usur, “baal of 
Tyre,” it is not meant that he was the Tyrian 
form of the god Baal, but that ho was the special 
tutelary “lord” of the great Pheenician city. 
The word Melkarth, as already oxplained, moans 
“king of the city,” and the city intended was 
oviginally Lyre, though Melkarth would seem to 

+Cton, xiv. 6, 

4Jor. vii, 18; xliv, 26, 

®Konriok, ' Phoontoia,” p, 822, 

‘Tlorod. ii, 44; Philo Bybl, o. iv. $19, ote. 

© This inscription is given by Gosonius (pl. 6}. 
Th 
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havo been in course of time regarded ta a god of 
citios generally; and thus he was worshipped 
at Carthage, at Heracloa in Sicily, at Amathus in 
Cyprus, at Gades in Spain, and clsewhere,’ Tn 
Numidia’ ho had the title of “ great lord; but 
otherwise there is little in the Phoenician monu- 
monts to dofine his attributes or fix his character. 
We must supposo that the Greeks traced in them 
certain resemblances to their own conception of 
Hercules; but it may be doubted whother tho 
resemblances were not rather fanciful than real. 
That Dagon was a Phoonician god appears 
from many passages in tho fragments of Philo 
Byblius,? though the Israclites would scem to 
have regarded him 2s a special Philistine deity,' 
Thore are indications,” however, of his worship 
having been sproad widely through Wostern Asia 
in very early times; and its primitive source is 
scarcely within the rango of conjecture. According 


1 $00 tho insouiptions in Cosonius (pls, 14, 16, 17); and tha 
coind of Loraclon (pl. 88), of Cades (pl. 40), and of Soxtus 
(ibid) in tho game, On Aimnthus, soo Ilevyychius ad yoo, 
Malioha, 

4 Cosonius, pl. 27, No. 65, 

4 Mepooially o, iv, $f 2, 6, 16, 

Adudg. xvi. 283 1 Sam. v.8-65 1 Ghron. x. 10, 

5 Borosus sponks of an carly Babylonian god ag heaving ‘the 
namo of O-dacon, which is, perhaps, Dagon with a proflx, 
Dagon is an clomont in the namo of a@ primitive Ghaldwan 
monarch, which is road as lemi-Dagon, Asshur-izix-pal couplos 
Dagon with Anu in his ingaiptions, and reprosonty himself ns 
equally tho yolary of both, Da-gan is alao found in tho As 
syrian romeaing as an opithet of Holus, (Soe tho Author's 
* Anciont Monarchios," vol, i, p, O14; 2nd edition.) 
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to the general idea, the Pheonician Dagon was a 
Vish-god,' having the form described by Borosus, 
and roprosented so often in the Assyrian sculp- 
tures—‘n form yvosembling that of a fish, but 
with a human hoad growing below the fish's, and 
with hwnan foot growing alongside of the fish’s 
tail and coming out from it”? Tish are common 
embloms upon the Phoonician coins; and the 
word Dagon is possibly derived from dag, “a 
fish,” so that the temptation to identify tho 
deity with the striking form revealed to us by 
the Ninevite sculptures is no doubt considorable, 
It ought, however, to be borne in mind that 
there is nothing in the Scriptural description of 
the Philistine Dagon to suggost the idea that the 
image which fell on its faco bofore the ark of the 
covenant had in any rospeet the Jovm of v fish! 
Nor do tho Assyrian monuments connect the 
namo of Dagon, which they certainly contain,* 
with the I’ish-deity whose image they presont, 
That deity is Nin or Ninus.’ Altogothox, thero- 

1$e0 Konrick, “Pheunicia,” p, 323; Layard, “ Ninoyoh and 
Babylon,” p, 318;  Sponkor’s Commontary,” vol, ii, p, 201, 
oto, 

“Boron, Te. i, § 3. 

SCoxonius, “ Soript, Phon. Monumonte,’’ pla. 40 and 41, 

''Thovo is nothing in the original corosponding to “ tho fishy 
part,” whioh ix givon in tho margin of tho Authorised Vorsion. 
Tho aglual words evo, “only Dagon was loft lo him,” Tho 
monning is obsoure. 

$$iy IZ, Rawlinson in the Author's ‘‘Torodotus,” vol, i, 
p, 61d; 8rd odition, 

6 Tbid. p. G42. 
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fore, ib must be pronounced oxceodingly doubtful 
whothor the popular idoa has any truth ot all in 
it; ot whethor wo ought nol to rover to the 
view put forward by Philo,’ that the Phoonician 
Dagon was a “corn-god,” and presided over 
agriculture. 

Adonis, or 'lammuz, which wes probably his 
true nune,? wes x god especially worshipped at 
Byblus. Lo seoms to have roprosonted nature in 
ils altcrnate decline and revival, whenco the 
myth spoke of his death and restoration to life ; 
tho river of Byblus was rogarded as annually 
reddoned with his blood; wd once a year, ab tho 
time of tho sununor solstice, the womon of 
Phounicia and Syria genorally “wept for Tam- 
muy” extravagant sorrow was followed after 
wn interval by wild rejvicings in honour of his 
restoration to life; and the excitemont attendant 
on these vllornations of joy and woo led on by 
whnoxt necossary consequence. with x people of 
such a tonrporament as the Syrians, to unbridled 
liconce and oxeess, ‘ho riles of Aphace, where 
Adonis lad his chief temple, were openly 
immord, and, whon they wero finuly put 
down, exhibited every apecios of abomination 


Philo Bybl. o. iv. § 4s Adywr, Bglort Mérwy, Compara § 18, 
whoro Dagon is anid to have discovered corn and invented tho 
plough, whonco ho was rogerdod by tho Crooks as equivalent 
to their Zous Arotrios, 

4Gononius, | Soilpt, Phoon, Mon.’ p, £00, 

"Weok, vill, Ud, 
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‘characteristic of the worst forms of hoathen- 


ism! 

El, whom Yhilo Byblins identifies with 
Kronosy? or Saturn, is a shadowy god compared 
with those hithorto described. In the mythology 
ho was the child of heaven and earth, tho brothor 
of Dagon, and the father of a son whom ho sacri- 
ficed? THis actual worship by the Phoonicians 
is not very woll attested, but may be regarded as 
indicated by such names as Hanni-el, Kadmil 
(= Kadmi-ol), Enyl (— Eni-el), and the like. 
Fle is said to havo been identified with the planet 
Satu by the Phoonicians ;° and this may be 
truo of the Inter form of the religion, though Tl 
originally can searecly have beon anything but o 
name of the Suprome God. [6 corrosponded 
beyond a doubt to Tl, in the system of the Baby. 
loniang, who was the head of the pantheon,’ 
and tho special god of Babel, ov Babylon, which 
is expressed by Rad-t?, “the gate of U,” in the 
insoriptions.” 

VWusob. © Vit. Constantin, Magn,” ii, 65, Compara Kon- 
yiek, ‘Phootcia,” vol, i, p S41, 

3Philo Bybl, a, iv, § Ai—TMhow ray wel Kpdvor, Compara 
$10 and § 21, 

TPhilo Bybl. 0, vie § 8 

1Tlanni-ol ocoms in a Phoenician ingoription (Coson, p. 198). 
Cadinil is givon aa ono of tho Kabhi by the Scholinst on 
Apollonius Rhodius (i, Yt7), Mayl is mentioned as « king of 
Byblus by Arrian (*éxp, Alox,” ii, 20). 

‘Philo Bybl. 1. 0, 


S8oe above, p 47. 
TSiy TL. Rawlinson in the Author's ‘ TTerodotus,” vol, 4. p, G18, 
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Thot Shainas, or Shemesh, “the sun,” was 
worshipped separately from Baal has been already 
montioned. In Assyria and Babylonia he was 
ono of the foremost coilios ;) and his eult among 
the Phenicians is witnessed by such » namo os 
Abed-Shomesh, which is found in two of tho 
nitive inscriptions.” Abed-Shomesh moans 
*gorvant of Shomesh,” ns 
Obadiah moans “ servant 
of Johovah,” wnd Ab- 
dallah “servant of Allah” ; 
and is as unmistakable 
evidence of the worship of 
Shomosh by the poople who 
omployed it as the parallel 
names aro of tho worship, 
yespeclively, of Jehovah 
nnd Allah by Jows and, 
Mohummedans. ‘he sun-vorship of tho Pheni- 
cians scoms 10 havo been accompanicd by a uso of 
“sun-images,’ of which wo havo porhaps a speci. 
mon in the accompanying figuro, which occurs on 
w volive tablo found in Numidian,’ although the 
tablet ilsolf is dodieatod to Baal. ‘Chere was also 
connected with it a dedication to the sun-god 
of chariots and horson, lo which a quisi-divine 

1'Pho Author 'n  Horodotuy,” vol. i pp. 681 644, 

'Cloroniua, “ Soupl, Phom, Mon.” pl, 0, 

SPhis ip givon in the maigin of 2 Chon, xiv. 5 and xvwive 1, 
as the pope translation of temmanin, whieh seam cortainty 


to havo hoon images of some kind or other, 
4Gosonins, “Seript Phan, Mon." pl. 21 





THE SUN, 
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charactor attached, so that certain porsons wero 
fvom. their birth consecratod to the sacred horses, 
and given by their parents the name of Abed- 
Susim, “servant of the horses,” as wo find by an 
inscription from Cyprus. Tt may be suspectod 
that tho TTadad ov Eladar of tho Syrians® was a 
variant nome of Shamas, perhaps connected with 
adir, “glorious,” andif so, with the Sopharyite 
god, Advammoloch.'  Adodus, according to 
Philo Byblins, was in a cortrin sense “ king 
(melek) of the gods.” 

These lattor considerations make it doubtful 
whethor the Moloch or Molech, who was the 
chief divinity of the Ammonites,’ and of whose 
worship by the Phoenicians thore aro certain 
indications,’ is to be viewod as a soparato and 
substantive god, or as a form of some other, as of 
Shamas, or of Baal, or of Molkarth, ox oven of 
Til, Molech moaning simply “ king” is a term 
that can naturally be applied to any “ great god,” 
and which may oqually woll designate oach of the 
four deities just mentioned, Rites like thoso of 
Molech belonged certainly to Tl and to Baal;? 


1 Soo 2 Kings xxiii, 11, 

'Qosoniua, p, 180, anc pl, tt, No. 9, 

# found under ho form of Adodus in Philo Bybhus (o. ¥. § 1), 

42 Kinga xvii, 51, 5 Seo 1 Kings xi, 7. 

*Tho namon Hai-motok, Abod-molok, nnd Molok-itton, whioh 
ocour in Phonician insoiptions (Cosonins, pp. 108, 180, 185), 
imply m god who has cither tho proper name of Molech, or is 
worshipped aa ‘ the hing,” 

?Diod. Sic. ax. 14; Porphyry, “De Abstinontia,” 1, 665 
Cesen “Script Phan Mon,” p, 155, 
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and tho name may be an abbreviation of Mel- 
kath,’ or a Litle—thoe proper billo—of Shainas, 
Tho feb that Philo has a Molich, whom he makes 
a distinel doity,? is of no gront importanco, since 
it is clow that ha multiplics tho Pheonician gods 
wumocessarily; end moreover, by  oxpleining 
Molich as oquiyalont to Zous Moilichios, he tends 
to idontify him with Buel.’ Upon the whole, 
Moloch soums sewrcoly entitled to be viewed as a 
distinet Pheenician doity, The word was porhaps 
not proper name in Phenicia, but retained its 
uppellative fore, and may havo applied to more 
than one deity. 

A similarly indefinilo charactor attaches to 
the Pheenician Banltis, Beltia was in Baby- 
loninn mythology a reel substantive goddess, 
quilo distincl and soparale from Ishtar, Gula, 
and Zirbanit ;! but Baallis in Phoenicia had no 
such narked charactor, Wo hear of no tomples 
of Baallis ; of no city where she was spocially 
worshipped.“ ‘ho word does not oven ocew: as 
wn elomont in Phenician propor namos, and if in 
uso at dl ag a sncred name mnong the Pheenicians, 
mual almost cortainly have boon a mere epithet 


1 Molkarth la fequontly ablnoviated in tho Phanician Ine 
soriptions, and becomon Molkm, Mokmth, and oven Mokar, 
Hosyohing sayx that ab Ammthis Poroulos was enllod Malika. 

{Philo Byhl, ¢ i. $9, 

‘Hineo ho ealls Vaal Aous Bolus (0, iv. § 17), 

+80 mboya, p. 61. 

® Philo males hor a “queenof Byhins” (@, v. § 8). but snv1 
nothing of hor worship there 
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of Ashtorcth,' who was in reality the sole native 
goddoss. ILydus oxpressly states’ that Llatia, 
which is (ike Mylitta) ® corruption of Baalti, 
was ‘a name given fo Venus by the Pheenicians,” 

Sadyk again, whom we have mentioned as a 
distinct, deity on the strength of statements in 
Philo Bybhus and Damascius,* searcaly appears as 
w separate object of worship, either in Phoenicia 
ov olsowhore, ‘The nearest approach to such an 
apponvancois furnishedby tho namos Melchi-zedek, 
and Adoni-zodok,' which may admit of the 
renderings, “Sadyk is my king,” “Sadyk is my 
lord,’ Sadyk has not been found as an element 
in any purely Phoenician name; much less 
is there any distinct recognition of him as a 
god upon any Phoonician monument. We are 
told that he was tho father of Mshmun and the 
Kabivi ;* and as they were certainly Phoonician 
gods we must perhaps accopt Hadyk as also 
included among their deities. From his name 
we may conclude that he was « personification 
of tho Divine Justice, 

Eshmun is, next to Baal, Ashtovoth, and Mol- 
kavth, tho most clearly markod and distinet 
prasontation of % saparate doily that the Phiw- 
nician remains sot bofore us. Te was tho 

1 oo Konriok's *!Pheonioia,” p, 801, 

3 Do Menstbus,” i, 19, 

Philo Bybliug, 6, iii. $18; a, iy, § LO; ote, Damage, ap, 
Phot, ‘ Bibliotheo,” p. 573. 


4 Soa Gen, viv, 18, and Josh, s, L 
5 Philo Byblius, ui. $145 ¢ iv. § 16, 
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espocial god of Borytus (Rein)! and had 
cheracteristies which attached to no other deity. 
Why tho Grecks should have identified him with 
thoir Asclepins or Alsculapins,? is not clear, Tle 
was the youngost son of Sadyk, and was a 
youth of great beauty, with whom Ashtoreth 
fell in love, as sho hnnted in the Phoonician 
forosts. ‘Tho fublo volates how, being Lruatratod 
in her designs, she alterwards changed him into 
agod, and transported him from carth to haaven.? 
Thonecforth he was worshipped by the Phoonicians 
almost asinuch as Baal and Ashtoreth thomsclves. 
TIis namo Dbecamo a Sroquont eloment in the 
Phoonician propor nemos ;! and his cult was taken 
to Cyprus, to Crrthago, and to other distant 
colonics, 

With shmun must bo placod tho Kabivi, who 
in tho mythology woro his brothers,’ though not 
bom of tho same mother.” It is doubtful 
whethor the Kabiri arc’ to be rogarded as 
oviginally Phoonician, or as adopted into the 
voligion of the nation from without. ‘ho word 

' Soo Damaseius ap. Mhot, “ Bibliothes.” p, 573, 

“This iy dono hy Philo of Byblus (@ v. § 8), by Pamasetus 
(la, 0); by Strabo (xvii, 14), and otlors, 

§ Damanolusy, 1. 5. 0 . 

{ Wshmun-cvet, whose tomb has been found qt Sidon, is tha 
host known instance ; but tho Phonician insoxiptions give olad 
Bar-Hahman, Uan-Mahniun, Notsih-shmun, Abod-Mehmun, 
Mshmuritten, and oto, (S00 Clesening, “ Seript Phan, | 
Mon,” p, 196.) 


*Vamasoius, |. x, 0,3; Philo Bybling ev. 4. 
6 Philo Rybl. o. iv. § 16. 
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appoars to, bo Semilic;' bub tho ideas which 
attach to it seem to belong bo a wido-sproad 
superstition,’ whereby tho discovery of firo and 
the original working in metals wore ascribed to 
strong, misshapon, and gonorally dwaxfish doitios, 
like Phthuh in Teypt, TTephaistos and the 
Cyclopes in Greece, “Gav the blackamith” in 
Persia, and the gnomes in the Seandina- 
vien and Teutonic mythologies. According 1o 
Philo Byblius * and 
Damascius,! tho 
Phoonician Kabiri 
were soven in num- 
her, and according 
to the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rho- 
dius,* tho names 
of four of them were Axicrus, Axiokersus, Axio- 
kersa, and Cadmilos or Casmilus. Figures sup- 
posed to vepresont thom, or some-of thom, are 
found upon Phoonician coins, 28 espocially on 
those of Cossura,’ which aro exceodingly curi- 
ous. The Kabiri wore said to have invented 





GOIN OF COBRURA, 


1 Goo above, p. 140, My, Konvick quostions the dorivation 
fran kabbir (" Mgypt of ee p. 287); but almost all 
othox writoxs allow it, 

2 See Mr, Kontiok's “Motos on tho ( abit" in the wok ahove 
montionad, pp. 264 287, 

1 Philo Bybliua, 0, v. § 8 

4 Damagoius, |, a, 

* Schol, ad Apoll. Rhod, “ Argonautica,” t. 915, 

®Soe Casonins, ** Seyipt, Phan, Mon.” pl, 89. 
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ships ;'and it ia reasonable to rogardethom as re~ 
presented by the Patmei of Morodotus,” which 
were pigmy figures placed by the Phonicians on 
the prows of their war-gelloys, no doubt as 
tutelary divinities. Tho Greoks compared tha 
Kabivi with thoir own Castor and Pollux, who * 
liko them presidod over navigation.” 

Besides thoir original and native doities, the 
Pheonicians acknowlodged some whom they had 
cortainly introduced into their ayston from an 
external source, as Osiris, Ammon, and Tanith, 
The worship of Osirisis represontod on tho coins 
of Gaulos,' which was an 
eatly Phonicinn sottloment ; 
and “ Qaiv” (= Onivis) ocaurs 
not unfroquontlyas an olemont 
in Phoonician namos,® whore 
ib oceupios the exact place 
elsowhore asrigned to Baal, 
Molkarth, and  Ashtoroth, 

(ORF OVATION Ammon is found undor the 
form ITammon in votive tablets, but doos not 
ocour indopondontly; if ia mways atinchod as 
at opithot to Baal."  Whother it determines 
tho aspect of Banl to that of a “aunegod” 

1 Philo Rybliue, a. tii, € 14, 

*Woved, iii, 87, 

"Yforab, COG" i845 Un 80, 64 

'Closoniue, ph 40, A, 

Tbid, pp, M0, 110, 10, ote, 

9 Zbid. pp, 108, LOB, 174, 175, 177, and Disis, © Cm thage aut 
hey Remains,” pl opp. p 250, % 


-—— 
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mmay bo questioned,' since the original idea 
of Ammon was as far as possible remote from 
that of a solar deity. But, at any rato, the 
constant comnoction shows that the two gods 
were nob rowly viewed as distinct, bub that 
in the opinion of the Phooniciuns their own Baal 
eorresponded io tho Ammon of the Ligyptians, 
both aliko ropropenting the Suprome Doing. 
Nanith has wi important place in a numbor of 
the inseriptions, being given precedonce over 
Baal himself’ Sho was worshipped at Carthage, 
in Cyprus, by tho Pheenician settlers at Athone’ 
wud clsowhere; but we havo no proof of her 
being acknowledged in Phoonicia itself. “he 
uamo is counectod by Gesenius with that of 
the Hgyptinn goddess Neith," or Net; but it 
seems rather to represent tho Porsian ‘Tanate, 
who was known as Tanaitis ox Tanais, and also 
as Anaitis or Aneitis to the Greeks, Whethor 
there was, or was not, a remote wd original 
connection bebween the goddesses Neith and 
Tonia is perhaps open to question; but the 
form of the namo Tanith, or wnuth,’ shows 


4 his was the opinion of Cosonius (“ Soript, Phan, Mou," 
p. 170); but his agumonts upon tho point mo not convineing, 

4 S00 whovo, p. 19. 

4 Soo Cranonius, pp. 168, 171, 176, 177; Davis, “ Carthage and 
hor Remains,” 1, 6 6. 

4 Cosonius, p, 161, Compare p, M6, whore tho tito rending 
is possibly Ahod-‘Lanith, 

6 ibhd. y. 118, 6 Ibid. py. HLT, UIA, 

7Tanath” is tho nuntyial xendoiing of the Phanucinn word, 
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that the Phosnicians adopted their foddoss, hob 
from Hyypl, hut fron Persia, Wall vogard to 
the charactor end attributes of Tunath, it can 
only bo said thal, while in most respects she 
corresponded closely with Ashtoreth, whont she 
socius Lo havo toplaced ab Carthage, sho had lo 2 
corluin extent w more olevaled and aw sevorer 
aspocl, ‘ho Crecks compared her aot only to 
thoiy Aphrodilé, but also to their Avtomis,' the 
huntress-deity whose noble form is known to us 
from many pro and exquisite siutues, Lb may be 
suspected that the Carthaginiuns, dwelling in the 
rough und warlike Africa, vovolted against the 
softness and offeminacy of the old Phoniciun 
cult, wnd substituted Vanuth for Ashtoreth, to 
acconliabe their prolesh against religious sen- 
section? 

Lt seoms to be vortain that mm Phoonicie itself, 
and in the adjacent parts of Syria, the worship 
of Ashtoreth was (rom tho first accompanied with 
licontious ribos, As ab Bubylon,! so in Phanicin 
and Syrin~at Byblus, ab Ascalon, at Aphuea, ab 


rathor Hue “Kanth,” wand is oferzod hy soma wiitors, (Koo 
Davis, 6 Carthage at hor Romaing,” pp. 874-476.) 

1 Tin bilingual inavription given hy Clononiua, the Phamtafun 
Abot-Manath bocomos in tha Crook @ Aytamidoras.” Annis oi 
Tonate is ofton called the Porsiin Avlonun.” (kvo Mutarch, 
Vib, Tatoul,” po 21; Roche, “ Googiaphin Aro,” iv, 10; 
Pousnn, fii, 16, § 6, ote.) 

*Soo Davis's “ Cnithigo,” pp. dbl: Minter, | Religion do, 
Karthagor," o. b. 

Aforod. i. 109, 
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ITierepolis'**\— tho cult of the great Nature- 
goddess “tonded to oncourage dissoluteness in 
the velations botweon the sexos, and even to 
sanctify impurities of the most abominable 
deserviption.”* yen in Alrica, where an 
oxiginal sovority of morals had prevailed, and 
Tanith hud beon worshippod “as a virgin with 
martial attxibutes,” and with “ sevore, not licen- 
tious, rites,” ¢ corruption gradually crept in; and 
by the time of Augustine‘ the Carthaginian 
worship of the ‘‘colestial goddess” was charac- 
toxised by tho same impurity as that of Ashtoreth 
in Phoonicia and Syria, 

Another fearful blot on the religion of the 
Phoonicians, and one which belongs to Carthage 
quite as much as to the mother-country,’ is the 
systomutic offering of hwnan victims, as expia- 
tory sactifices, Lo Td] and othor gods. ‘The ground 
of this hoxriblo superstition is to be found in the 
words addyossed by Balak to Balaam'’—“ Where- 
with shall I como bofore the Lord, and bow 
myself beforo the high God? Shall I come 

‘flowed, 1, 106; Tanoian, ‘Do Don Syra,” 6, ix; Muah, 
“Vit, Consiuntin, Magni,” iii, 65, 

‘Lwisloton, in Smith's “Dictionary of the Biblo,” yol, if 
p. 86. 

*Konriok,  Phamicia,” p. 805, 

'Auguatino, “Do Civitele Doi,” ii, 4, 

5G00 Diod, Sie, xx, 14, 65, Justin, xvili, 6; Sil, Ltal. 
lv, 765 708; Dionys. Unt. 1. 98; ots, Compare Gosonius, 
“Soupt. Phen Mon,” pp. 418, 419, 468 ; and Davis, “ Carthage," 
pp, 200, 297, 

Micnh vi, G, 7, 
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before JLim. with burnt offerings, with calyes of 
w yoar old? Will the Lord he pleased with 
thousands of runs, or with ton Lhouswuds of 
rivers of off? Shall 1 give my firstborn for my 
dansgression, the fruil of my body for the sin of 
ay soul?" As Philo Byblius expresses ib) Lt 
was cuslomury among the ancients, in Umes of 
grout calamiby and danger, that the rulers of the 
city or nation should offer wp the bert beloved 
of their childven, as an expintory sacrifico to 
the avenging deitios: and theso viclims wore 
sleughtered a mystically.” Sho  Phenicians 
wore taught that, onco upon wu time, the god 
ML himself, under the pressure of extaaordinary 
peril, had taken his only son, adorned him with 
voya) wbbire, placod him as a yiebim upon an 
wltar, and sluin him with ‘his own hand, 'Mhence- 
forth, ib could not but be the duty of rulers 
to follow the divine exumple set thom ; and even 
private individunls, when besel by difficulties, 
might naturdly apply the lesson to Lhempelvos, 
and offer up their children to wppease the divine 
anger, We have only too copious avidence tliat 
both procedures were in vogue muony the 
Phonicinns, Porphyry declwres that“ tho 
Phoonician history was full of instances,” in 
which thal people, when sulleriug unador great 
culumily from war, or postilonce, or drought, 
chose by public voto ono of those most cua to 


1 Philo Bybl., 9, vi, § a 
"Py Sbatinantiag’’ ii. bb 
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them, and. sacrificed him to Saturn’? ‘Two 
hundred nobly youths were offered on a single 
cacasion at ‘Carthago, alter the -victory of , 
Agathocles.' IIamilear, it is possibley offered 
himself as & victim on the entiro defeat of his 
army by Gelo? When*f'yre found itself unable 
to resist the assault of Alexander tl.o Great, tho 
proposition was mado, but overrulol, to sacrifice 
a boy to Saturn. Tevory year, at Carthago, thore 
was at least one occasion, on which hum an 
victims, choson by lot, were publicly offered to 
expiate the sins of the nation.* 

And private sacrifices of this sort went hand in 
hand with public ones, Diodorus tell us,® that 
in the temple of Saturn at Carthage, the brazen 
image of the god stood with outstretched hands 
to receive the bodies of childron offorod to it. 
Mothers brought theix infants in their arma; 
and, as any manifestation of reluctance would. 
have mado the sacrifice unaccoptable to the god, 
stilled them by their caresses till the moment 
whon they were handed over to the image, which 
was so contrived as to consign whatever it re- 
eeived to a glowing furnace underneath it. 
Inscriptions found at Carthage record tho offor- 
ing of such sacrifices.© They continuod even 

1 Laotant. Inst," i, 21, quoting Pesconnius Fortus, 

"Seo tho story in Torodotus (vii. 167). 

3 Quint. Curt, ‘Vib, Alox, Magn,” iv, 16, 

4 Silius Ltol, iv, 765-763, 

SDiod. Sie, x it 

§Gesonius, “Script. Phoon, Mon.,” pp, 448, 449, An inserip- 

M 
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after the Roman conquest; and at length the 
proconsul Tiberius, in ordor to pul down, the 
practice, hangod the priosts of those bloody rites 
on the trees of their own sacred grove! The 
public exhibitions of the sacrifice thenceforth 
ceased, but in secret they still continued down to 
the time of Tertullian. 

The Phoonicians wero not idolaters, in the 
ordinary sense of the word; that is to say, they 
did not worship images of their deities. In the 
temple of Melkarth at Gades there was no 
material emblem of the god at all, with the 
exception of an ever-burning fire® Elsewhere, 
conical stones, called betyli, wore dedicated to 
the yarious deities, and received oa cortain 
qualified worship, being regarded as possessed 
of a certain mystic virtue.’ These stones seem 
occasionally to have ,been replaced by pillars, 
which weve set up in front of the templos, and 
had sacrifices offered to them,® The pillars might 





tion givon by Dx, Davis (‘ Carthage and hex Remains,” pp, 
290, 297) rofors to the public annual sacrifice, 

Tfoxtull, Apologia,” o, ix, 

3 Tord, 


"Silius Ital. ii, 44, 
4Philo Bybl. 6. iv, § 2; Dainasa. ap. Phot. * Hibliothes.” p, 


1005 ; Ionych, ad yoo. Rafredog, It has beon propored to ox. 
plain the word betulus as equivalent to Both-el, ‘ Ifouso of 
Gad,” and ta regard the Pheonioians as believing that a deity 
Awol in the atone. (Konriek, “ Phannicia,” p, 328, nota 4.) 
She original batwli woro porhaps aorolitha, which wore 
rogarded as divine, sinca they had fallen from the sky, 
“Pphilo Bybliug a, iii, § % On tho pillu-worship of the 
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be of metal, of stone, or of wood, but were most 
commonly of the last named matorial, and were 
called by the Jews asheraha, “ uprights,” At 
festive scanons they scem-to have hoen adorned 
with boughs of trees, 
flowers, and ribands, and 
to havo formod the central 
object of a worship which 
was of a sensual and 
debasing character. An 
emblem common in the 
Assyrian sculptures is 
thought to give a good 
idea of the ordinary ap- 
peayance on such occa- 
sions of these asherahs. 
Worship was conduetod 
publicly in the made 
usual fin ancient times, 
and comprised praiso, 
prayer and sacrifice. The 
victims offered were ordi-  g,onnp mnnm—aaimnatt. 
narily animals? though, 
as already shown, human sacrificos wore nol 











Phoonicians, sco Bunsen, “ Hgypt's Placo in Univ. Iistory,” 
vol, iv. pp, 208-212, 
iAsherak ig commonly translated by “ grovo’ in tho 
Authorised Version ; but its true character has hoon pointed out 
by many oritios. (Sao  Spoakor’s Commentary,” vol. 1. pp. 
416, 417; Ancient Monarchios,” vol, ii, p. 8; 2nd odilion,) 
STiucian, “De Dea Syra,” § 49. 
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infrequent. Tt was usual to consume the 
victims entirely upon tho altars,’ Libations 
of wine were copiously poured foth in honow 
of the’ chicf deitios,? and incense was burnt 
in lavish profusion® Occasionally an attempt 
was mado to influence the dey invoked by 
loud and prolonged cries, and oven by self 
inflicted wounds and mutilation! — Frequent 
festivals wore held, especially one ab tho vernal 
equinox, when sacrifices were made on the 
largest scale, and a vast concourse of persons 
was gathored together at the chief temples.’ 
Altogether the religion of the Phonicians, while 
possessing somo rédceiming points, as the absonce 
of imagos and the deop sense of sin which led 
thom to sacrifice what was nearost and dearest 
to them to appeaso the divine anger, must be 
regaxded as one of tho lowest and most debasing 
of the forms of belief and worship prevalent in 
the ancient world, combining as it did impurity 
with cruelty, the sanction of licentiousness with 
the requirement of bloody rites, revolting to the 
conscience, and destructive of any right appre- 
housion of tho true idon of God. 

1 Goxonius, ' Sevipl. Phan, Mon," pp. 446, 447; Movors, “Das 
Opforwasen dor Kerthagor,”’ p, 71, ote. 

2Philo Bybl o. iv. § 1. 

8Ving, “Ain,” i, 415, 

44 Kings aviii, 26, 28; Tucian, ‘Do Don Syra,” § 50; Plutarch, 


“De Suparatitiona,” p. 270, a, 
*Tucian, ‘De Don dy10,” § 49, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RELIGION OF THE ETRUSGANS. 


* fotrueel, tehgiono mbut."—Cie, De Dw, i 42, 


rp voligion of the Wtruscans, or ‘luscans, 
- like that of the Phoonicians and Carth- 
aginians, is known to us chiefly from the 
notices of it which have come down to us in 
the works of tho classical writers, Greek and 
Latin, [t has, however, the advantage of being 
illustrated more copiously than the Pheenician 
by monuments and othor works of art found in 
the country, tho productions of native artists— 
works which in some respects give us a consider- 
able insight into its inner character, On the 
other hand, but little light is thrown upon it by 
the Ttruscan inscriptions, partly becauso those 
inscriptions ure almost all of a singlo type, boing 
yhorb logonds upon tombs, partly from the fret 
that tho Iutruscan Ianguage has defied all tho 
efforts made to interpret it, and still remains, for 
the most part, an insoluble, or al any rate an 
unsolved, problem. We are thus without any 
genuine Mtrusean statements of their own viows 
upon religions subjects, and are forced to rely 
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mainly upon the reports of foreignors, who looked 
upon the system only from without, and aro not 
likely to have fully understood it, It is a further 
disadvantago that our informants write at a 
time whon tho Etruscans had long conasod to be 
a nition, and whon the peoplo, having been 
subjected for centurios to foreign influences, had 
in all probability modificd their religious views in 
many important points. 

There seoms to be no doubl that their religion, 
whatevor it was, occupiod a leading position iu 
the thoughts and feclings of the truscan nation. 
“With ltruzia,” says 2 modorn writor, ‘ religion 
was an all-pervading principle—the very atmo- 
sphero of her oxistence—r leayven operating on 
the ontire mass of socioty, 2 constant pressure 
ever felt in one form or othor, a powor admitting 
no rival, all-ruling, all-regulating, all-requiring.' 
Livy calls the Iitruscans a race which, inas- 
much as it oxcelled in the art of religious 
observances, was more devoted to thom than any 
other nation.”’? Arnobius says that litruria was 
“ the creator and parent of suporstition.”? The 
very name of the nation, T'usci, was dorived by 
somo from a root, ¢huein, “to sacrifice,” ,or 
“qake offorings to the gods ’4—as if that were 

1 Donnis, “ Cities and Comeotorios of Mtimia,” vol, i, Tntro- 
duetion, p, xhx. 

2 *Gonsante omnes alins co magia dodita roligionibus, quod 
oxcelloret arto colendi ong,” Liv, y. 1, 


§ Amob, “ Ady, Gentes,” vil. 
4 Sorviug, ‘Comment, in Virg. ASn," x, 1, 257, 
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the chiof cccupation of the people. While famous 
among the nations of antiquity for thoir art, thoir 
commerce, and theix warlike qualities, the 
Ttruscans wore above all else celebrated for 
thoir devotion to thoix roligion, and for ‘ the 
zeal and scrupulous care with which they 
practised tho various observances of its rites and 
coremonics.”! 

The objects of worship wore twofold, including 
(1) Deities propor, and (2) the Lares, or ancestral 
spirits of cach family. ‘he deities proper may 
be divided into three classes: first, thoso whose 
sphore was the heaven, or somo portion of it; 
secondly, those who belonged inovo properly to 
earth; and thirdly, those of the infornal regions, 
or nether world, which held a prominont placo in 
the system, and was almost as much in the 
thoughts of tho people as their “Amenti” was in 
the thoughts of the igyptians.’ 

The chief doitieg of the Ileaven wore the 
following five: Tina, or ‘Tinia, Oupra, Menrva, 
Usil, and Tiosna, 

Tina, or ‘linia, who was recognised as the chiof 
god,? and whom the Grocks compared to their 
4ous, ond the Romens to thoix Jupiter, scoms to 
have been originally the heaven itsolf, considered 


1 Smith, “ Dictionary of Gacok and Roman Geogtaphy,” vol, 
i, p, 865, 
* Sac above, p. 88, 
§ Donnis, ‘ Cities and Comotories,” yol, i. “Introduction,” 
. p 13 Taylor, “Etruscan Rosomshos,” p, 192, 
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in its entirety, and thus corresponded both in 
name and nature to the ‘Tien of tho Chineso, with 
whom it may be suspected that the Tiiruscans had 
some cthnie aflinity. Tina is seid to havo had a 
special templo dedicated to hia honour in evory 
Atruscan city, and in every such city one of the 
gales boro his name.' Le appears to have been 
sometimes worshipped under the appellation of 
Summanus, which perhaps meant “ tho supremo 
god.”* We must not, however, take this torm as 
indicative of a latent monothoisin, whereol there 
ig no traco in the Ktrusean religion, but only ns » 
title of honour, or at most as a recognition of a 
superiority in rank and dignity on the part of this 
god, who was primus inter pares, tho presiding 
spirit ina conclave of equals, 

Next to Tina camo Cupra, a goddass, who 
appears to have also borne the name of Thalna or 
Thana? The Greeks compared her to their Léra, 
and the Romans to their Juno, or sometimes to 
their Diana, who was originally the same doily. 
Like Tina, Cupra had a temple in overy Mtirnscan 
city, and a gate numed after her! [tis thought 
by somo that sho was & porsonification of light, 
or day ;> but thisis uneortuin, Lor name, hana, 

1 Sorving, Commont, in Virg, At," i, 422, 

9 Max Millay, * Science of Religion,” p, 876, 

6 The namo Cupra is known to us only from Strabo (! Coo. 
graph.” v, p. 241), Tholna is found on Etruscan monuments, 

4 Servius, 1, 8, c. 

5 Gerhard, “Cotthoiten der Ttrusker,” p. 40; ‘Taylor, 
“ Titruscan Rosoarches,” p, 142, 
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looks like w anere variant of Tina, end would seem 
to make hora mere feminine form of tho sky-god, 
his complement and counterpart, standing to hin 
ag Amonte to Ammon in the Egyptian, or as Guna 
to Lunus in the Roman mythology. A similar 
relation is found to have subsisted between the 
two chief deities of tho Mtruscan nothor world, 
Tho third among the celestial deities was 
Menryn, ox Menrfa, ont of whom tho Romans 
mado theit Minerva. She enjoyed tho same 
privileges in tho Hbusenn cilics ns Tina and 
Cupra, having her own temple and her own 
gate in each of thom,' Mr. Isane Taylor believes 
thet originally sho represented the half light of 
the morning and evening, and even ventires to 
suggest that hor muno signified the red heaven,” 
aud relorred to the flush of the sky at dawn and 
sunset.” A slight confirmation is afforded to this 
view by tho fact that wo sometimes find two 
Monrvas reprosontod in a single Tiruscan work of 
art? But we scareoly possoss sufficiont materials 
for delormining tho real original character of this 
deity. [6 was probably forcign influence that 
brought hor ultimately into thaé close rosom- 
Dlance which sho bears to Minerva and Athéns 
on the mirrors and vasox, whore she is represonted £ 
ws wrined and bowing the mgis.! Nl 
” 


, ie 
1 Sovvius, 1.8. 0. 
Ve Vtrugean Reseatchos,” p. 187, 
4 tbid. yh 188, 
4 Donnis, “ Gitios and Gomoteries,” vol. i, Intyoduction, p, li. 
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Usil and Losna, whom we have veatured to 
join with Tina, Cupra, and Menrva as celestial 
deities, appear to have been simply the Sun and 
the Moon, objocts of worship to so many ancient 
nations, Usil was identified with the Greek 
Apollo (called Aplu by the Dtruscans), and was 
yepresented as x youth with bow and arrows.' 
uosna had the crescent for her emblem,’ and was 
figured nearly as Diana by the Romans.’ 

Next to Usil and Losna may be placed in a 
group the three elemental .gods, Sethlans, the 
god of fire, identified hy the Etruscans themselves 
with the Gyeek Ilephaistos and the Latin 
Vulcan; Nethuns, the water-god, ‘probably tho 
same as Noptunus; and Phuphlans, the god of 
earth and all carth’s products, who is woll 
compared with Dionysus and Bacchus.t Phuph- 
lans was the special deity of Pupluna, or (as 
the Romans called it) Populonia.’ He seems 
to have been called also Vortumnus o1 Vol- 
turnus;° and in this aspect he had a female 
counterpart, Voliumna, whose tomple was the 
place of mecting whore tho princes of Ktruria 
(liseussed tho affairs of the Confedoration? 


1 Taylor, “ Mtrugcan Roscurchos,” p, 143, 

+ Lanvi, “Saggio della Lingua Ktruson,” vol. ii p. 76. 

+ Dennis, “ Cities and Vometorios,” yol, i, Introduction, p, liv, 

* Tayloy, ‘Hiusean Researches,” p, 141; Smith, “ Diob of 
Grook and Rom, Antiquities," vol, i, p. 866, 

+ Donnia, ‘ Cities and Gomatoriog,” vol. ii, p, 242, 

0 7bid, vol, i, Intvoduotion, p. liii. 

7 Liv, iv, 28,61; v. 17, ete, 
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Another group of three consists of ‘Turan, 
‘heson, and Torms, native Titruscan deities, 
as it would seem, corresponding more or loss 
closely to tho Aphyrodildé, Jids, and Tormos of 
the Grocks, and the Venus, Aurora, and Mer- 
cwius of the Romans. Of those Turan is the 
most frequently found, bub chiofly in subjocts 
tekon from the Greek mythology, while ‘Choson 
occurs the loast often, According to one view, 
the name T'unns is tho mere Titruscan mode of 
writing the Groek word Termes,’ the truvo 
native namo having been Camillus or Kamil.’ 
It docs not appear that any of these three gods 
was much worshipped by tho Etruscans. They 
figured in the mythology, bul ley almost outside 
the religion. 

The main character in which the gods of 
heaven and earth wero xecognisod by the 
hitrascans was thet of rulors, signifying, and 
sometim os exceuting, their will by means of 
thunder and lightning. Nine great gods, known 
us the Novensiles, wore belioved to have the 
power of hurling thunderbolts, and wero there- 
fore held in special honow:.® Of these nine, 
Uinta, Cupra, Menrya, and Sothlans, wero 
undoubtedly fou.  Saimmenus and Vojovis 
who are sometimes spoken of as thundering 


1 Paylor, |! Mixusean Researehas,"' p. 140, 

2 So Callimachus ap, Serv. in Virg, Adu, xi. 1, Glu, 

9 Vero, *De Ling, Lat” v, 74; Pliu. “IL NO in 68 
Maniliusap. Ainob, “ Ady. Gentes,” iii, 88, 
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gods,! seem to be more names or aspects of nia, 
Tho ‘Titruscans vecognised twelve sorls of 
thunder-bolts, and ascribed, wo are told, to Tinia 
three of thom? 

But il was to tho unseen world beneath the 
earth, the place 10 which mon went after death, 
and where the souls of their ancostors resided, 
that the Itxruscans devoted the chief portion of 
their yeligious thought; and with this wore 
connected the bulk of their religious observances. 
Over the dark realms of the dead ruled Mantus 
and Mania, king aud queen of Ilades, the former 
represented as an old man, wearing a crown, and 
with wings on his shoulders, and bearing in his 
hands sometimes a torch, sometimes two or three 
large nails, which are thought to indicato “ the 
inevitable character of his decreca.”® Intimately 
connected with these deities, their prime minister 
and most active agent, cruel, hideous, half human, 
half animal, the chicf figure in almost all the 
representations of the lower world, is the demon, 
Charun, in name no doubt identical with the 
Stygien forryman of the Greeks, but in charactor 
so different that it has even boon maintained that 
there is no analogy betwoon them." Charun ig 
“peneruly represonted us a squalid und hideous 


Plin. Ls. c.; Amn. Mure, wii. 10, § 2 
2 Gonoc. Nat. Quest.” ii, dt. 
5 Donniy, Cities and Comotarios,” vol, 1. Tutroduction, p, Iv. 
1 Ambrosoh, ‘¢ Da Gharonte Etruseo," quoted by Dennis, vol. 


if, p. 208, 
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old nian, with flaining eyes and Kavage aspoel ; 
but he has, moreoyer, the cars, and often the 
tusks of xe brute,” with (sometimes) “ negro 
features and complexion, mud frequently wings,”' 
ao that ho “answers well, cloven feok excepted, 
to the modern conecption of the devil” ITis 
brow is sometimes bound round by snakes ; at 
othor times ho has a snake tavisted round his 
am; aud ho bens in his ands abnost uni- 
versally x» huge mallet or hammer, upraised, as 
if he wero about to doal a death-stroko, When 
death is being inilicted by man, ho stands by, 
“ovinning with savage delight ;”* when it comes 
naturally, ho is nlmost as well pleased; he holds 
the horse on which the departed soul is to take 
its journey to the other world, bids the spirit mount, 
leads away the horso by tho bridle or drives it 
before him, and thus conducts the deceased into 
the grin kingdom of the dead’ In that kingdom 
he is ono of the tormentors of guilly souls, whom 
ho strikes with his mallet, ox with a sword, while 
they knool bofore him and implore for mercy. 
Various atlondant domons end furios, somes 
malo, some fomalo, soom to act wider his orders, 
and inflict such tortures as ho is pleased to 
preserthe. 

It must bo supposed that the  Mtrusean 
coneoived of a judgment eaffor doath, and of 


' Dennis,  Citios and Cemeteries,” val, if, p, 206, 
2 Lhd, p, 207 
4 Tbid, pp. 198, 104, 
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an apportionment of rowards and punishmente 
according to dosorl.' But it is curious that the 
reprosentations in the tombs give no clear 
ovidonce of any judicial process, containing 
nothing analogous to the Osirid trial, the 
weighing of the soul, the sentence, and the 
myard accordingly, which are so conspicuous on 
the monumonts of gypt. Good and evil spirits 
seom to contend for the possession of souls in the 
nether world; furies pursue some, and threaten 
them or torment thom; good genii protect others 
and save them from the dark demons, who would 
fain drag them to the place of punishment. 
Souls are represonted in a state which seems to 
he intended for one of idoal happiness, banqueting, 
or hunting, or playing at games, and otherwise 
enjoying themselves ; * but the grounds of the two 
different conditions in which the departed spirits 
exist are not clearly set forth, and it is analogy 
rather than strict evidenco+vhich leads us to the 
sonclusion that desert is the ground on which the 
happiness and misery are distributed. 
¢ Besides Charan and his nameloss attendant 
demons and furies, the Whuscan romaings give 
evidence of a beliof in a certain small number of 
gonii, ot spirits, having definite names, and so 
moro or less dlistinet and peculiar character, One 


1 So Donnis and athors; bub thee is a want of dlstinot 
evidence upon tho point, 

2 Domnis, ** Cities and Comotorias,” vol. ii, pp. 198-108, 

4 sbid, vol. i, pp. 444-446, 


tye © 
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of tho mosé clearly marked of these is Vanth, or 
Death, who appears in several of tho sepulchral 
scenes, cither standing by the door of an open 
tomb, or prompting tho slaughter of a prisoner, 
or otherwise cncouraging carnage and destruc- 
tion.’ Another is Kulmu, “god of the tomb,” 
who bears the fatal shears in one hand and a 
funeral torch in the other, und opons the door of 
the sopulehre that it may receive into ib a fresh 
inmate.” A. third being of the same clad is 
Nathuns, a sort of male fury, represented with 
tusk-like fangs and hair standing on end, while 
in cither hand he grasps a sorpent by the middle, 
which he shakes over avengers, in order to excite 
them to the highest pitch of frenzy.? 

In their worship the Titruscans sought, first of 
all and especially, to know tho will of the gods, 
which they belicved ‘to be signified to man in 
three principal ways. These were thundor and 
lightning, which they ascribed to the direct 
action of the heavenly powers; the flight of birds, 
which they supposed to be subject to divine 
guidance ; and certain appearances in the entraila 
of victims offered in saevifice, which they alsa 
rogarded as supernaturally induced or influenced, 
To intorpret these indications of the divine will, 


1 Payloy, “ Mtruscan Rogoaches,” pp. 100-102, (ior the 
aconosroforrad Lo, seo Micali,  Monumenti Inaditi,” pllx.; and 
Dos Vergars, ‘1/7 truria of tos Firuaquos,” pl, xi). 

2 tbid, p, 94, 

5 Maylor, “ Ttruscan Resenrehes,” p, 112, 
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it was necossary bo hhaye a class of persons 
trained in the traditional knowledge of the signs 
in question, and skilled 40 give » Nght explann- 
tion of them to all inquivers. fence tho position 
of the priesthood in HWiruria, which was “an all- 
dominant hierarchy, wintuning its swoy by on 
arrogant exclusive claim to intimate acquaint- 
ance with the will of heaven, aud the decrees of 
fato.’! Tho Mirusean priests were nob, like the 
igyptian, the tonchors of the people, the ineul- 
cators of a high morality, ar the expounders of 
esoteric doctrines on the subjects of man’s 
yolation to God, his true aim in life, and bis 
ultimate destiny; thoy were soothsayers, who 
sought to expound tho futuro, immediate or 
remote, Lo warn men agninsl coming dangers, to 
suggest modes of avorting tho divine anger, and 
thus to save men from ovils which would athor- 
wise have come upon them unawares and ruined 
ou, at any rate, groatly injued them. Mon were 
taught to observe the signs in tho sky, and the 
appearance and Hight of birds, the sounds which 
they ultered, their position at tho time, and 
various other particulars; thoy wero biddon to 
note whatover camo in their way thal seemed Lo 
thom unusual or abnormal, and to report all to 
the priests, who thereupon pronounced what the 


1 Donnis, ‘ Cities and Comotories,” vol. i. Introduction, p. 
sasis, 

® Ulo, “Da Divinationo," i, 41, 42; Sono, “Nat. Quest.” 
il, 82; Diod. Sie, vy. p. 816; Dionys, Hn. ix. p, 668; Aulus 
Gell, iv. 5; Lucan, “Phos.” i, 1, 687, etc, 
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signs observed portended, and either announced 
an inevitable doom,’ or prescribed a mode 
whereby the doom might be postpoued or ayerted. 
Sometimes the signs reported were declared to 
affect merely individuals; but frequently the 
word went forth that dangex was portonded to 
the state; and then it was fox the priesthood Lo 
determiue at once the nature and extent of tho 
danger, and also the measures to be adoptod 
under the circumstances, Sacrifices on m vast 
seule or of an unusual character were commonly 
commanded in such cases, even human victims 
heing occasionally offered to the infernal deities, 
Mantus and Mania,’ whose wrath it was impos- 
sible to appease in any less fearful way, Certain 
books in the possession of the hierarchy, ascribed 
to a half divine, half human personage, named 
Tagés,? and handed down from a remote anti- 
quity, contained the system of divination which 
the priests followed, and guided them in their 
expositions and requirements. 

Among sacrificia) animals were included the 
bull, the ass, aud perhaps the wolf,! though this, 


1 The Btruscans recognised 1 powor of Mate, suporior to the 
growt gods themselves, Tinia and tho othoxs, residing in coxrtain 
‘Di Tnvoluti,” or ‘Di Suporiores,” who wero tho ruloxs of 
hath gode and men (Seance. * Nat. Quosi,” it, dt. 

2 Mapocially lo Mania (Macrob, * Saturnalia,” 1,7), TMuman 
sacrifices are thought to be represented in the Etruscan 
yomaing (Dennis, ‘* Cities and Gemoterios,” vol. ii, pp, 190,191). 

5 Lydus, "Do Ostentis,” § 27; Cie, De Drv.” ii, 23; Ovid, 
Metamorph,” xv, 553-550, ole. 

4 Dennis, “ Citios and Cematorios,” vol. ii. pp. 199, 190, 
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is diypulod, Tho victim, brought by an indi- 
vidual citizon, was always offored by a priost, and 
libations usually accompaniod the sacrifice, Un- 
bloody offerings wore also not unfrequontly pre- 
sonted, and wore burnt upon the altar, like the 
victims.' 

A general survey of the JMtrusean remains hes 
convinced tho most recent inquivers, that the 
public worship of the gods in the tomples, which 
were to be found in all Mtruscan cities, by 
sacrifice, libation, and adoration, played but a 
vory small part in the religious lifo of the 
nation. “Tho true temples of the Itruseans,” 
it has been observed, ‘‘ were their tombs.”* Prac. 
tically, the real objects of their worship were the 
Lares, or spirits of thoir ancestors, Tach house 
probably had its lararium,' where the master of 
the household offered prayer and worship every 
morning, and sacrifice occasionally, And each 
family certainly had its family tomb, constructed 
on tho model of a house, in which the spirits of 
its ancestors wore regarded as vosiding, ‘Tho 


1 Donms, “ Ciltos and Gomotorios,” vol, it, p, 101 

2 Taylor, “ dtrnscan Rosearchos,” p. 40, 

* On the Roman lararium, which is bolioved lo hevo bean 
adopted from the Etinscans, sco an aticlo in Dr, Smith% 
“Distionary of Giook and Roman Antiquilics,” pp, 667, 668, 
And odation. 

4 In the Thoodosian Coilo 16 wan provided that no ono showld 
any longor worship lus lar with fire (“nullus Tatem igno 
yonorotur’), or, in other words, contnino to snotifiee to him, 
(Soe Keightloy’s ‘‘ Mythology,” p, 470), 
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tombs themselves,” we are told, “aro exact 
imitatious of the houso, There is usually an 
outer vestibule, apparently appropriated to the 
aunual funeral feast; fiom this a passage leads to 
a large central chamber, which is lighted by 
windows cué through the rock, ‘The centaal hall 
is surrounded by smaller chambors, in which tho 
dead veposo, On the roof we seo carved in stone 
the broad boam, 01 roof-tiee, with rafters imitated 
in relief on either side, and evon imitations of the 
tiles. These chambors contain the corpses, and 
are furnished with all the nnploments, ornaments, 
and utensils used in life. The tombs are, in fact, 
places for the dead to live in. ‘The position and 
surroundings of the deceased are made to approxi- 
inate as closely as possible to the conditions of 
life, The couches on which the corpses repose 
have a triclinial arrangement, aud are furnished 
with cushions carved in stone; and inntutions of 
easy-chairs and fvolstools are carefully hewn out 
of the rock. verything, in short, is arranged as 
if the dead were reclining at a banquol in their 
accustomed dwellings. On tho floor stand wine- 
jars; and the most precious belongings of the 
docceased—arms, ornamonis, and mirrors—hang 
dvom the roof, or me suspended on the walls, 
The walls themselves avo richly decorated, usually 
being painted with representations of festive 
scenes; we see figures in gaily-embroidored 
garments reclining on couches, while sitendants 
veplenish the goblets, or beat time to the music 
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of the pipors, Nothing is omitted which can 
conduce to the amusement or comfort of tho 
devensed. heir spinits wore evidontly belioved 
to inhabit these houso-tombs after death, just as 
in life thoy inhabited their houses.” 

The tombs wore nob permanontly closed, Onco 
uv year at least, porliaps oftonor, ib was customary 
for tho surviving relutives to visit tho rosting- 
pluce of their departed dear ones, to carry them 
offerings as tokens of affectionate rogard, and 
solicit thoir favour and protection. ‘The prosonts 
brought included portrait statues, cups, dishes, 
lamps, avmont, vases, mirrors, gems, scals, and 
jewellory Inscriptions frequently accompanied 
the olfovings ; and these show that the gifts were 
miade, nob to the spirit of the tomb, or to the 
infernal gods, or to any other deities, but to the 
persons whose remains were doposited in the 
sepulchros.? Their spirits wore no doubt re- 
gerded as conciliated by the presents ; and, prac- 
tically, it is probuble that Jar more value wap 
atiached to the fostering care of these nearly 
wlied protectors than to the favour of the awful 
gods of earth and heaven, who were distant, 
beings, dimly approhonded, and chiofly kuown as 
wieldows of Urunderbolis, 

As a whole, the Mtirusonn roligion must be pro- 

' Paylor, * Wtmacan Resoarches,” pp. 46-18. 

+ bid, pp. 271, 900, ote, 

® Without accepting all Mr. ‘Taylor's renderings of the 


{unoxonl invoriptions, I amof opinion that he has suecooded in 
ostablishing this point, 
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nounced one of the least elevating of the forms 
of ancient belief. It presented the gods mainly 
under a severe and forbidding aspect, as beings to 
be dreaded and propitiated, rather than loved and 
worshipped. It enconraged a suporstitions re- 
gard for omens and portents, which filled the 
mind with foolish alarms, and distracted men 
from the performance of the duties of every-day 
life, It fostered tho pride and vanity of the 
priestly class by attributing to them superhuman 
wisdom, and something like infallibility, while it 
demoralised the people by forcing them to cringe 
before » selfish and arrogant hievarchy, Tf it 
diminished the natural tendoncy of men to over- 
value the affairs of this transitory life, by placing 
prominently before them the certainty and 
importance of the life beyond the grave, yot its 
influence was dobasing rather than elevating, 
from the coarseness of the representations which 
it gave alike of the happiness and misery of the 
future state. Where tho idea entertained of 
the good man’s final bliss makes it consist in 
feasting and cavousing,' and the suffering of the 


4 $oeo Donnis, ‘“Citios and Comotorios,” vol, i, p. 294; 
‘U Phoy (the Btrusonns) bolioved in tho matoriality of tho som ; 
and their Blysinm was but a glorification of tho prerynt atato of 
existence; the samo pursuits, gmusemonts, and pleasmos they 
had relished in this life they oxpooted in tho noxt, but divested 
of thoir sting, and enhanced by inereased capacities of enjoy- 
ment. ‘To oelabtate the groat ovent, to ua so solemn (i.¢,, 
doath), by fensting and jovinlity, was not with them wnbe- 
coming, They knew not how to conosiye or represent a glori- 
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lost arisos from the blows and wounds ‘inflicted 
hy demons, tho docizine of future rewards and 
punishments loses much of its natural force, and 
is more likely to viliato than to improyo the 
mortl character, The accounts which we have 
of the moralily of the Weruseans aro far from 
favourable ;' and it may be questioned whether 
the vices whorete they wore prone did nol 
receive a stimulus, rether than a check, from 
their religion, 


flod existenos otherwise than by means of the highost sonanal 
enjoyniont,” (Compare pp, 48-418 ) 
1 Seo the Author's * Origin of Nations,” pp. 129, 190. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS, 
“Tho Grook roligion was the result of the peculiar dovolop- 


ment and history of the Giecimn people.”—Dorninaar, Jew and 
Centile, vol, i, p, 68. 


Mase “in general the Greck religion may be 

correctly described as # worship of Nature; 
and that most of its deities corresponded either to 
certain parts of the sensiblo world, or to certain 
classes of objects comprehended undor abstract 
notions,’ is a remark of Bishop Thirlwall! in 
which most critics at the presont day will acquiesce 
with readiness. Placed in a region of marked 
beauty and variety, and sympathising strongly 
with the material world around him, tho lively 
Greek saw in the ‘objects with which he was 
bronght into contact, no inert mass of dull and 
lifeless matior, but a crowd of mighty agencies, full 
of a wonderful onergy, The teeming earth, the 
quickening sun, tho restless sen, the irresistible 
storm, every display of superhuman might which 
he beheld, nay, all motion and growth, impressed 
him with the sense of something living and work- 
ing. He did not, however, like his Indian brother, 


+“ Fistory of Greece," vol. i. p, 217, 
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deify (as a general rule) tho objocis themselves ; 
or, ab guy rato, if he had ever done so, ib was in a 
remote past, of which languago alone rotained the 
traco ;' hoe did not, in the times in which he is 
really known to us, worship tho storm, or the sun, 
or tho earth, or the oeoan, or the winds, or the 
vivors, but, by the powor of his imagination, he 
investad all those things with porgonatity. — livery- 
where aronnad him, in all the different localities, 
and dopartments, wd divisions, and subdivisions 
of tho physical world, he recognised agencios of 
unseen beings enduod with life, volition, and 
thoes Nature was peopled for him with a 
countless multitude of such invisible powers, some 
inhabiting the carth, somo the heaven, some the 
soa, somo tho dark and dverdfal region beneath 
tho carth, into which tho san’s rays could not 
penetrate, ‘Of such beings,” es Mr. Grote 
observes, there were uumerous varicties, and 
many gradations both in power and attributes ; 
there wore differonces of ago, Sex, and local rosi- 
dence, relations, both conjugal and filial, botween 
them, und tendencies sympathotic as well os 
ropugnant, ‘The gods formed a sort of political 
community of their own, which had its hiorarchy, 
its distributions of ranks and dutios, its conten- 
tions for powor, and oecasional vovolutions, its 


1 Zoug may have beon onoa Dyana, tho sky” (Max Mullor, 
© Ohips from a Gorman Workshop,” vol. ii, pe 72); bub the ward 
yoy only ‘became & oper name ” ad designated a person, 

+4 tistory of Greece," vol, 1 pp. 463-405, 
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public meotings in the agora of Olympus, and its 
multitudinous banquets or festivals. The great 
Olympic gods were, in fact, only the most exalted 
ainongst an aggregate of quasi-human or ultra- 
human personages—demons, heroes, nymphs, 
eponymous genii, identified with each river, 
mountain, cape, town, villago, or known cizeum- 
geription of territory, besides horses, bulls, and 
togs, of immortal breed and pecuhar attributes, 
monsters of strange lincainents wnd combinations 
—‘Gorgons, and ITydras, and Chimeras dire '— 
and besides ‘geutile and ancestral deities, and 
‘peculiar boings whose business it was to co- 
operate or impede in the various stages of each 
trade or business.’ 

Numerous additions might be made to this list, 
Not only had cach mountain chain and mountain. 
top n separate presiding god or goddess, but troops 
of Oveads inhabited the mountain regions, and 
disported themselves among them; not only was 
there a river-god to each river, 2 Simow anda 
Scamander, an Iinipous and an Achelotis, but 
every nameless stream and brooklet hadits water- 
nymph, overy spring and fountain its naind; wood- 
nymphs peopled the glades and dells of the forest 

“vegions; air-gods moved in tho zophyrs and the 
breezes; each individual oak had its dryad. To 
the gods proper were added the heroos, gods of a 
lower grade, and these are spokon of as “thirty 
thousand in numbor, guardian demons, spirits of 
departed heroes, who are continually walking over 


« 
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earth, veiled in darkness, watching tho deeds of 
mou, wind dispensing weal or woe.”! 

It is this multiplicity of the objects of worship, 
together with their lively active personality, which 
forms tho Jivst striking feature of the anciont 
Creek religion, and naturally attracts tho altontion 
of observers in tho first instance, Nowhero have 
we puch a iultitudinous panthoon, Not only 
was the multiplicity of external nature reflected 
in tho spivitunl world as in a mirror, bub every 
phaso, and act, and civeumstanco of human life, 
overy quality of the mind, every attribute of the 
body, might be, generally was, porsonified, and 
beeune adivine being. Sleep and Death, Old Age 
mud Pain, Strength, Moree, Sixife, Victory, Battle, 
Murdex, (unger, Dreaming, Memory, Morgetful- 
ness, Linwlessness, Luw, orothought, After- 
thought, Grief, Ridicule, Ketribution, Recklessness, 
Docuit, Wisdom, Affection, Grace, wore gods or 
goildesses, were presented to the mind as persons, 
and hud their place in the recognised ‘Theogonies,t 
ov systomutic ammungements of tho chief deities 
uceording Lo supposed relationship and doscont, 
Shuilerly, the fuels of Nature, as distinet froin hor 
parts, were personified ant worshipped, Chaos, 
Day, Night, ime, the Moura, Dawn, Dirkness, 
Lightning, Bhundor, Mecho, the Rainbow, were 


Mphilwall, ‘History of Groeen,* vol, 1p. 385. Compare 
Hoesion, | Works and Days,” 1. 250, 

A Lhosiod, | Mhooygon” Il tld 861; Apoeltodorus, | Biblio. 
Lhoun,”” 1. I-b 
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persons—" persons, just as much as Zeus and 
Apollo ’'—though not, perhaps, so uniformly re- 
garded in this light. 

Another leading [cature in the system is tho 
oxistenco of marked gradations of rank and power 
among the gods, who fall into at loust five definite 
classes,‘ clearly distinguished the one from the 
other, First and foremost como the Olympic 
deities, twelve in number, six male and six fomale, 
but not as a anlo connected together in pairs— 
Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, Hophiestus, Hormos, 
Hera, Athend, Artemis, Aphrodité, TMestia, and 
Demoter. Next in order are tho great bulk of 
the gods and goddesses, Ilades, Dionysus, Cronus, 
Uranus, ILyperion, Helios, Nereus, Protous, Aolus, 

- Leto, Dioné, Persephond, Heeatd, Selené, Themis, 
Elarmonia, the Graces, the Muses, the Pates, the 
Furies, the Hileithyim, tho Occanids, the Nereis, 
the Nymphs, the Naiads, and tho like. In the 
third rank may be placed tho deities who act as 
attendanta on thie greater gods, and perform 
services for them, Iris, the mossenger of Jove, 
Hebé, his cup-bearer, Kratos and Bia, the servants 
of Hephastus,® Boreas, Notus, otc. subordinates 

-of Atolus, the Flours, handmaids of Aphrodité; ote. 
Fourthly, we may name tho more shadowy gods 
and goddesses, Night, Day, Nther, Dawn, Darkness, 
Death, Sleep, Strife, Memory, Fame, Retribution, 


1 Grote, ‘History of Groece,” yol. i p 2. 
+ Ibid, vol. i, pp, 14, 15, 
4 See Alschyl. Prom, Vineet,” sed ane 
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Heeklossness, etc., who do not ofton mppear as 
doitios oxcopt in poolry, and axe perhaps rathor per- 
sonifications consciously mado than real subsian- 
tive divinities. I'inully must be mentioned the mon- 
strous biiths ascribed to certain divine unions or 
marriages, eg., the Cyclopes, and Contimani, the 
olfspring of arth and Toaven (Gaoa and Uranus) ; 
the Tlarpies, daughters of hanmas and Bloectra, 
ono of the Occeanids; the Gorgons and Gum, 
childron of Phoreys and Ceto; Chrysror and 
Pegasus, born of the blood of Medusa, whon she 
was slain by Perseus; Geryon and Wehidna, sprung 
from Chrysaor and Callirrhoe; Oxthros, the two- 
headed dog ol Geryon, born of Typhaon and 
Kichidna ; Corborus, the dog of ITades, with fifty 
hoads ; Scylla and Charybdis ; tho Lernman Hydra, 
the Sphinx of ‘Thebes, the Nemoan Tion, the 
Dragon of tho Lesperidos, the Centaurs, the 
Chimern, ote., otc, 

The chief intorest naturally ‘nttachos to the gods 
of the First Order, those commonly denominated 
* Olympic ;” and, in a work like the prosent, some 
wocount must necossarily bo given of the twolve 
deities who constituted the Olympian coungil, 


. “BUS, 


At tho head of all, occupying a position quite 
unigue and unlike that of any other, stood the 
proat Zour. Zous is “ the Cod, ot, as ho is called 
jo lator times, the Iathor of the gods, and the God 
of gods. When we ascend to the mort distant 
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heights of Greck histoiy, the idea of God, as the 
Suprem’ Being, stands before us asa simple fact” 
“ Zous,” suid an ancient poet, “is the beginning ; 
Zeus the middle; out of Zeus have nll things been 
made.” Zous was “the lord of the upper 2ogions, 
who dwelt on the summits of the highest 
mountains, gathored the clouds about him, shook 
the air with his thunder, and wielded the lightning 
as the instrument of his wrath. From elements 
dvawn from these different souces bis charactor, 
au strange compound of strength and weakness, 
seems to have been formed by successive poets, 
who, if they in some degreo deserved the censure 
of the philosophers, seem at least not to have been 
guilty of any arbitrary fictions; while, on the 
other hand, by establishing his supremacy they 
introduced (?) a principle of unity into the Groek 
polytheism, which was not perhaps without in 
fluence on the speculations of the philosophers 
themselves, thougheit oxerted little on the super. 
stitions of the vulgax, Tho Olympian deities aro 
assembled round Zens as his family, in which he 
maintaing the mild dignity of a patriarchal king. 
lo assigns their several provinces, and controls 
their authority. Their combined efforts cannot 
sive the slightest shock to his power, nor retard 
the execution of his will, and hence their way- 
wardness, even when it incurs his rebuke, cannot 
Tyffle the inward serenity of his soul, ,The tre- 
mendous nod, wherewith he confirms his decrees, 
3 Max Muller, * Chips,” vol, u, p. 148, 
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eun ueither he revoked nor frustrated, As his 
might is irresistible, so is his wisdom unsearchable. 
To holds the golden bulancoe in which ure poised 
the destinies of nations and of mon; from the two 
yeosels that sion nt his threshold he dmavs the 
good and ovil gills Uhat alternately sweeten and 
oinbitter mortal ovisionce. he elornal order of 
things, the ground of tho immutable sueccssion 
of events, i» his, and therefore ho himself subinits 
to it, Thuan laws derive their sancbion from his 
ordinance; earthly kings reecive Cheir seeptre 
from his hand; he is the guardinn of social righty; 
he watches over the fulfilment of contracts, the 
observance of ovths 5 le punishes treachery, arro- 
auico, and eruclty. Nhe stranger and tho sup- 
pliant ave under his peculiw protection ; Che fence 
thet encloses the fanily dwelling is in his heeping ; 
he avenges the denial and the abuse of hospitality, 
Yet oven this greatest and most glorious of beings, 
as ho is enled, is subject, like the other gods, bo 
pussion and frailty, Wor, though secure from din- 
solution, though surpassingly beautiful and strong, 
and warned with a puror blood than fills the veing 
of non, thely heavenly framos are not dseusible 
to pleasure and pain; they noed tho rolreshment 
of wnbrosiad food, and inhale a grateful savour. 
from the sacrifices of their worshippers. 'hoir 
other affections correspond to the grossness of 
these uriual appetites. Capricious love and 
huired, anger und jedlousy, often disturb tho eal 


oftheir bosoms; tho peace of the Olympian state 
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night be broken by factions, and even by con- 
spiracios formed against its chief. Tlo himself 
enunot keep perfectly aloof from their quarrels; he 
occasionally wavers in his purpose, is overruled by 
artifice, blinded by desires, and hurried by resent- 
ment into unseemly violence. ‘The rolation in 
which he stands io Fate is not uniformly re- 
presented in the Homeric poems, and probably the 
poet had not formed a distinct-notion of it. Pate 
is generally described as emanating from his will, 
but sometimes he appears to be no more than the 
minister of a stern necessity, which he wishes in 
vain to clude”! 

And Zeus bears to man the relation of “ father,” 
Kach mortal who has a supplication to make to 
him, may address him, as Zeb mérep, ‘God (our) 
Father.” He bears, as one of his most usual titles, 
the designation of “ lather of godsand men.” As 
St. Paul says,’ quoting a Greck poet, “we aro his 
offspring.” The entire passage where these words 
occur ig remarkable, and very instructive on the 
Grecian idea of Zeus. 


With Zous bogin wo—let no mortal voico 
Leave %ous unpraised, Zeus fills tho haunts of snen, 
The atraols, the marts—“ons fills the soa, tho shores, 
The harbours~evetywhore we liye in Zous. 
We aro his offspring too; friendly to man, , 
Te gives prognostios ; sots men to thoir toil 
By neod of daily broad: telts whon the lend 
Must bo upturned by ploughsharo or by spado— 





1 Thirlwall, ‘ Ilistory of Greece,” vol, i, pp, 217-219, 
2 Acts xvii, 28, 
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What timo to plant the olive or the vino- 

What time to fling on onrth the goldon grain, 

For To it was who sowttexod o’er the sky 

Tho shining sts, and flxed thom whoro they aro 
Provided constellations Uiorgh the your, ¢ 

Vo mark tho soasons in thoir changeloss courso. 
Whoroloro men worship Wim - tho Fiist— tha Lust—- 
Whoh Pather—Wontorful--their Wolp and Shield.) 


A yuutheistic tinge pervades this description ; 
but still in parts it approaches Lo some of the 
most beautiful and sublime oxpressions of IToly 
Writ! Tb prosonts Zous to us as omnipresent, 
benelicont, worthy of perpetual praise, our fathers, 
our help and defence, our support and shay, Lt 
yels him forth as “wonderful,” or rather “a 
inighty wonder"—sdya Oadpa—v being beyond 
our power to comprehond, whom we must he 
content to voverence und admire. 1b recognises 
him es having hung the stars in the blue vault of 
heaven, wil luwing seb thom there “for signs, 
wad for rensons, ‘and for dayg, md yours.” [b enlls 
hime “the Wirst” und “the Last”—the Alpha 
und the Omega of being. 

Sueh ts tha sirougih of Zeus, according ta the 
Crook iden; bat withul there is wv weulness whoub 
him, whigh sinks hin, nob only below tho ‘Al 
mighty” of Sertpture, but oven below the Ormaad 


TAvabus, & Plionomona,” I, 1 -ta, 

‘Compu “overywhore wo live in Zona" with in Tim wo 
Jive, and moyo, and have our boing” (Acts xvii. 28)-—bhe pro- 
vision of constellations with (ion, i, Litho torm “ Wondorful” 
with Tar, ix, 6" tho Mxst, tho Last” with ov. 1.8, 11, ote. — 
“their Molp and Shiot(’? with Pan. wilt, 25 \Ivi, 1, ote, 
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of the Persians. He has a material frame, albeit 
of an ethereal and subtle fibre; and requires 
material sustenance. According to some of the 
mytlis, he was born in timo; according to all, he 
was once a god of small power. Heaven had its 
vevolutions in the Greek system: and as tho 
sovereignty of Olympus had passed from Uranus 
lo Cronus, and from Cronus to Zeus in former 
dimes, so in the future it might pass, and accord- 
ing to some, was doomed to pass, from Zeus to 
another! Nor was he without moral defect. 
A rebollious son, a faithless husband, not always 
a kind father, he presented to the moral con~ 
sciousness no perfech pattern for man’s imitation, 
but a strange and monstrous combination of 
wickedness with high qualities, of weakness with 
strength, of good with evil. : 


POSHIDON, 


Poseidon is reckoned as the secon¥l of the 
Olympic gods, rathor as being, in the mythology, 
the brother of Zous, than from any suporiority of 
his own over the rest of the Olympians.3 IIo is 
viewed as especialty tho god of the soa, and is 
worshipped chiefly by maritime states and in cities 
situated on or near the coash; but he hag also a 

1 AMschyl, ‘Prom, Vinet.”? 1, 930-959, 

4Compaio Mi, Gladstone's remarks in his “ Tomer and tho 
Homeric Age,” vol. ii, pp, 186~190, 

‘Poseidon claims in the “Iliad” an authority within his 
own domain independent of Zous (Tliad,”” av, 174 et seqq.), 
but axercises no right of ile over any other got. 


oO 
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considerable hold upon the Jand, wad is “ carth- 
shaking’ and “ourth-possossing,” quilo ws deci- 
dodly as soyercign ruler of the sons und ocean, THis 
worship is ancient, wd in many plices has given 
way to an introduction of later and more fashion- 
ablo deitios, Jb lins traces of n rudencss and 
voughnoss thet arc urehaic, and stands connected 
with the moro grotesque and barbarous cloment 
in tho religion. “Among his companions aro 
wild Titans and spiteful dwmons;"! human 
sacrifices aro offered to him; horses ave buried 
alivo in his honour; Polyphemus tho Cyclops, 
whom Ulyssos punishes, is his son; and his off- 
spring generally avo noted for huge size and 
gront covporcal strength? Lt has been main- 
tained that his cull was of forcign origin, having 
been inlrodueod among tho Creeks by tho 
Cavians,” or by the Libyans; ! bub there aro no 
sulficient grounds for these refincments, or for 
separuting off Poscidon from dhe bulk of the 
Olympic Aeitios, admittedly of native growth, and 
having «© gonorel funily resomblance, If Posoidon 
ig cusb in a ruder and rougher mould than 
most of the obhers, wo may account for ib by the 
character of his olomont, and tho boistorousness 
of sailors, who were ab all times his principal 


1 Gurtius, “ Llistory of Cresco,” vol. i. py 46, 

4ifom, ' Odyssey,” xi. G06-620, 

5Qurtius, vol, i, p. 298! "The Carinns inteoduaad [into 
Groeco] tho worship of Lhe Cation Zous, anil of Poseidon,” 

J TLordd, ii, 60; iv, 188, 
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worshippers. Poscidon’s roughnoss is compon- 
salod ior by a solidity and strength of character, 
nob too common mnong the Grecian deitios; he 
is not roadily turned from his purpose; blandish- 
monts havo little effect upon him; failure does 
not discourage him; he is persistent, and gene~ 
rally, though nol always, successful, Tlis hos- 
tilily to Troy, arising from his treatment by 
Taomedon, conduced greatly towards that cily’s 
dostauction ; and the offence which he took at 
the decision of Wrechtheus led to the final over 
throw of that horo’s family, On the other hand, 
his persecution of Ulysses, on account of tho 
chastisoment which ho had inflicted on Voly- 
phomus, doos not prevent the final return of that 
much-enduring wandorer to Ithacr, nor does his 
opposition succeed in hindoring the settlement 
of Aunous, with his Trojan companions, in 
Liuium, Lor grandeur and sublimity of charac- 
ter and posilion Poscidon cannot compare wilh 
Zeus, whom, however, ho sometimes ventures bo 
board ;' in respect of moral conduct he is in no 
wry Zous’s superior; in respoct of intellectual 
clevation ho fils docidedly below him, 
APOLLO, 

The conception of Apollo as tho sun is a Inte 
form of TLelleni¢ belief, and must bo wholly put 
aside when we are considering the religion of the 
ancient Greeks. Apollo scoms to have heon 
originally, like Zous, & representation of the ona 

TLfom, ‘“Tliad,” xv. 178. 
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God, originating probably in somo part of Greece 
whore Zeus was unknown,' and subsequently 
adopted inte the system prevalent in (omeric 
times, and in this system subordinated to Zone as 
his son and interpreter, Compared with Zeus, 
he is a spititualised conception. Zeus is the 
embodiment of creative cnorgy and almighty 
powor: Apollo of divine prescience, of hoaling 
skill, and of musical and poatic production, ‘In 
Apollo Tellenic polytheism eecived its har- 
monious completion, and the loftiest glorification 
of which it was capablo,”? 

Apollo rises on the vision of one familiar with 
Greck antiquity as elmost & pure conception, 
almost an angolic divinity. ‘To m forin of ideal 
beauty, combining youthful grace and vigour with 
the fullest perfection of manly strength, he added 
unerring wisdom, complete insight into futurity, 
an unstained life,® the magie power of song, 
ability and will Lo save and heal ptogether with the 
dread provogutive of deuing out at his plensure 
destruction and death, Compassionate on occa~ 
sions as Mercy hovself, he shows at times the keen 
and avwlul severity ofa destroying archangel. dikes 
bolos, “ striking from af,” he speods his fatal 
shifts from his unfniling bow, snd smites whom 
soover he will with a death-stroko which there is 


SUnetius suggouts Lycian or Cielo (‘Cl bistery of Ureeeo," 
voli i, yp. 59), A tbid. 

‘Seo thih point discussed in Mr, Gladstone's “Ifomor and 
tho Tlomeric Ayo,” (vol, ai, p, LOG=141), 
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no creeping, Nover offended without causa, 
nover moved hy caprice, he works the will of 
Zeus in all that he does, dispenses retributive 
justice, and purifies with wholesome fear the 
souls of mon. Partaker of all tho counsels of 
his futher, and permitted to use his discretion in 
communiaing thom to the denizens of carth, 
ho delivers his oraculae responses fron the various 
spots which he has chosen as his special abodes, 
and, though sometimes his replies may be of 
doubtful import, soldom sends away a votary 
unsutisfied, ‘Tho wuswers which hoe gives, or at 
any rate is supposod to give, dcicrmine the deci- 
sions of gstatosmen,' and shape the course of 
history. War and peace, treatios and alliances, 
ave made and unmade, as the Delphic and othor 
oracles inspired by him advise; wid the course 
of Hellonic colonisution is nlmost entirely dcter- 
minod by his deoyees.* 

Toot, prophet, physician, harpor, god of viclory 
and angel of death in one, Apollo is always on 
tho side of tight, always truo to Zeus, and not 
much inferior to him in power, It isy perhaps, 
a funciful analogy which has beon traced between 
him and the Second Person of the Christian 
Trinity ;° but tho very fnel that such an analogy 

'Iforad, vil, 140-143, 

2 Ibid, iv, 150-159; y. 42, ote, 

'Priodtioch says: “This triad of Zous, Athend, and Apollo 
bens an wunmiatakorble analogy 4o the Christian Trinity of 


Fathor, Son, and Toly Ghost: Zeus answeung to God tho 
Father, Athené to the Tlaly Qhast, and Apotio to the San of Gad, 
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can be suggested is indicative of tho pmo and 
lofly charactor of the god, which equals at any 
rato, if iL doos nol transcend, tho highest ido of 
divinity that hes hithorlo been elaborated by 
undssistod human wisdom, 


ARMS, 


Tt has boon well said that Aves is “ the impor- 
sonation of a passion,” ‘Phat conbative propon- 
sity, which man possesses in common with v large 
number of animals, was regarded by the Greeks, 
not only as a divine thing, bub asa thing of such 
lofty diviniby that its representative must have a 
placo among tho deities of tho first class or onder. 
The propensity itself was viewed as common to 
man with tho gods, and as having led to “ wars in 
honvon,” whorein all the growter deitios had borne 
thoir part. Now that poace was osteblished in 
the Olympian abode, it found 2 yent on carth, and 
caused the participation of the gods in the wars 


the Deslarer of tho will of his Heavenly Father” (6 Die Realion 
in dor Lindo und Oslysnoo,” prt iii, pp, G35 and 68D), My, Cnid- 
sLono camo mdopondontly to the same conclusion, andsays hy 
Apollo ato roptosontod the legendary antisipations of a porkon te 
como, in whem should bo eombinod all the great oMeon in whieh 
Cod the Son in now inade huown to man, as tho bight of our 
paths, tha Physioinn of owr chsaqses, tho Judge of our misdeods, 
and the Conqguoror and Diseimer, but not yet Abolishor, of douth’! 
(*Homor and the Momerie Ayo,” vol, di, p, 132). Profenior Max 
Malloy, on tho othor hand, thinks that it sooma blasplomy to 
consider tho fablesof the heathen workday corruptod and misintor. 
poted fregmonts of a divine revelntion onco granted Lo the wholy 
of mankind” (“Chips from a Gorman Workshop,” yok i. p, 13) 
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carried on among mortals. Ares was made the 
son of Zous and Lora, the king and queen of 
lienven, Lfo was represonted as tall, handsome, 
and active, but as crucl, lawless, and greody of 
blood. ‘ihe: finer clements of the warlike spirit 
aro nob his. Uo is a divine Ajax,’ rather than 
a divine Achilles; and the position which ho 
occupies in the Olyiupian civele is low. Apollo 
and Athendg are both entitled to give him their 
orders; and <Athendé scolds him, strikes him 
sonscless, and wounds him through the spear 
of Diomod.? His worship is thought to have 
been derived from Thrace,* and to have been 
introduced into Grocee only a little before the 
timo of Tlomer.'! Tt was at no time very widely 
sproad, or much affected by any Cizecian tribe or 
slalo, the conception being altogethor too coarse 
to attract the sympathies of a refined people, 
MEPMASTUS. 

Flephistus is the god of fire, and ospecially of 
fixo in connection wilh smelting and metallurgy. 
ITe dwells in Taemnos, where ho habitually forges 
thunderbolls for Zous, and occasionally produces 
febvics in metal of elaborate and oxquisite con- 
struction, Among tho most marvellous of his 

1 Mr, Gindatono says, “ nob so much an Ajax ag a Caliban” 
(Tfomor anc tho llomorio Ayo,” vol. ii. p, 298); but 14 not 
tlus too hash a view, even oftho Momoiic conception of Aros ? 

2 Tom, “ Lind,” y. #85-887; vv, 110-119, ote, 

® Dollingor, ¢ Jow and Gontilo,” vol. i, p. RB. 

! (ladstone, “ Tfomer and the Momorie Ago," vol. ii, pp 


220-831, 
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works are the mitomatic tripods of Olympus and 
the bronze maidens, whom he has formed lo ba 
his attendants on account of is lamencss. Tle 
-is the aymourer of heaven, and provides the gods 
gonovally wilh the weapons which thoy uso in 
warfare, Tho peculiarity of his lamoness is 
stvange and abnormal, sings the Greeks hate 
deformity, und represcub Uneiv deities gonorally 
as possessed of perfect physical beauly. Tt has 
beon accounted for on the supposition that he 
is y Grocised Phtheh,' introduced from Keypt, 
directly ov indirectly,’ and that his deformity is 
© modification of Phthah’s prosontment usu 
piymy with the lower limbs misshapen, Bul the 
features common to Hephiwstus wilh Phihah are 
few; the name of ILephiwstus is probably of pura 
Crock ctymology, connected with péog and palne ; 
and, on the whole, there would seom to be no 
ovidence that ILophestus is a forcign god more 
than any other, Rather, it is cliavactoristic of the 
many-sidedness of the Crecks, and consequent 
upon the anthropomorphisn which makes tha 
Olympic connnunily a roflloction of eurthly Lhings, 
thet there should bo oven in this august conclave 
somathing provocative of laughter, « discord to 
break the monotony of the harmony, an olement 
of groloaqueness and monstrosity, Tephiestus in 


7 Ga G. Wilkinson in Rawtinson’s ‘ UWesodotua,” vol. ii, p. 
149, nole (id odition), 

+My, Ciladstono regards him as intieduced fom Phenivia 
("Homer and the Tlomerie Ave,” vol il, p. 2545) 


‘ 
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the Olympic halls is like the jestor at the court of 
a mediwval monarch, a something lo lighten the 
seriousness of oxisience, bo provoke oacasionally 
a& burst of that “inextinguishable laughter,” 
without which life in so sublime an atmosphere 
would be intolerable. ‘Che marriage of Llephustus 
to Aphroditdé is concoived in the samo spirit. 
There was wv koon sense of wmour in the country- 
men of Aristophanes ; aud the combination of the 
clumsy, Jamo, and beyrimed smith with the Queen 
of Beauly and Love pleased their sense of the 
ludicrous, and was tho fertile sourco of many 
a amusing legend. ‘The Gay of tho Not,” 
wherowith Demodocus ontertains both gods and 
inon,' is a sufficient specimen of this class of 
lively myth, and shows that tho comic features of 
ill-assortedmarriage, on which modern playwrights 
have traded so frecly, wore fully appreciated by 
the Grocks, and were supposed well-snited to 
provoke the gods to metrimont. ‘ho modern 
moralist will regret this unworthy representation 
of divino beings; ? but itis quite in accord with 
tho gonoral charactorof the Creek religion, which 
reflected Duck upon deity all that was weak, as 
woll us all that was strong, i man, 


MERMES. 
Uermes is the impersonation of commercial 
dewings, and henee a god who gives wealth and 


§ fom “ Odysa,” yin, 266-166, 
2 Tfomer and the Homer Age,” val, ii, pp dol-103 
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ineroaso, a god of invantive powor, und a god of 
tvicks and thiovory. [He is “the Olympian man of 
business,”! and therefore emplayed in embaasios 
and gounnissions, and even sometimes in the 
simplo carrying of mestagos. As ditirep cuy,? 
“tho giver of comforts,’ ho secures his volavies 
all mannor of worldly prosperity, flo is indus- 
trious and inventive, constrnels Lhe seven-alringed 
lyro beforo he is a day old, aflerwarila invents 
the pan’s-pipes, and ultimately becomes & god of 
wisdom and lomning generally. Lis thiovish- 
ness must bo taken to show that commercial 
‘frand is pretty well as ancient as commnoree 
lilself, and thab “tho good old times” wore nob, 
ag somelimes ropresonted, an age of imocence. 
Ji has been said that he isaore hnman than any 
olhor Olympian god; and that ho ropresonts, 
so to spoak, tho utilitarian side of the Inman 
mind,"! being active, onorgotic, fmitful in re- 
sonree, ® koon bargainor, 2 boli sbory-teller, and 
a clover thief, Iisa adznission into the nmnber of 
the Olympians is the strongest possible indicn~ 
tion of tho inferiority of: the moral shundard 
mnong the Crooks. ‘Tho specind rognuad paid fo 
him by tho Athoninns ts, however, porhups the 
more consoquonen of their addiction to the pu 
suils of commerce, 


APollingor, “Tow and Contile,” vol, ip. TH. 

2 Tfom, ' Odyas,” vili, 935, Compare  Tlind,” xiv 490, 
"Tom, “ Uynt, More,” f, 18, 

4 Vfomer and Lho TTomorie Age,” vol. ii, p. 24. 
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ITermes is commonly roprosonted 25 a youth 
jusl aliaining to manhood. The wings which 
adorn his head and ankles indicate the celerity 
of his inovements. Ilis eaducens is perhaps the 
golden rod of wealth given to him by Apollo in 
oxchango for the lyre. It represents also tho 
staf commonly borne by horalds, and in this point 
of view had white ribands attached to it, which 
in later times became sorpenis, Sometimes ho 
holds « purse in his hand, to mark his power 
of bestowing riches. 


The six female Olympic deities—Hern, Athond, 
Artemis, Aphrodité, Hostia, and) Demeter—havo 
now to be considered, 

: ERA, 

Tho snthropomorphism which was so maiv an 
clomont in the Greck religion made it requisite 
that mothorhood, as well as fatherhood, should 
be enthroned in the Olympic sphero, thal Zeus 
should have his consort, heaven its queen, and 
women. their representative in the highest ccles- 
lial position, Ifera was, perhaps, oviginally Era, 
“tho Marth;”' but this idea was soon lost sight 
of, and in Greok mythology, from first to last, she 
is quite other than the principle of mundane 
feoundily, quite a different being from the orion- 
tal carth-goddess, called indilforontly Cyhold, 

Soo Mr, Gladstone's “ Tfomer and tho Homoric Ago,” vol, ii, 


p, 190, Othors suggest & connoation with heros, haus, here, 
wad so with tho Gorman her, and our sir. 


4 
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Dindymend, Magna Mater, Rhea, Beltix, Mylitta, 
etc. Llora is, primarily, the wife of Zeus, tho 
queen of the Olympi¢e court, the mistress of 
heavyon. She is ‘a reflected image of Zeus,” ! 
and exercises all her husband's prerogatives, 
thunders, shakes Ol mpus, anekes Leis Tee mes- 
songor, gives her orders to tho Winds and tho 
Sun, confers valour, and the like, As the por- 
sonification of maternity, sho prosidos over child- 
birth; and the Mileithyiw, her daughters, act as 
hor ministers. She docs not present bo us an 
clevated idea of female perfection, since, despite 
her exalted vank, she is subject to numerous 
feminine infirmities. Mr. Grote notes that she is 
‘proud, jealous, and Dither”? Ma, Gladstone 
observes that she is passione, wanting jn moral 
elevation, cruel, vindictive, and wnscrupulous." 
Tle mythological presentation was certainly not 
of a nature to improve the character of those 
women who might take her “for thoi model ; 

sinco, although she was possossod of corbnin growth 
qualitios, passion, fervour, strong wilcction, self 
conimund, courage, teuleness, yeb Klta was, ou the 
whole, wanting in the muin elements of fomue 
excollunce, gontloness, softness, — Lendornoss, 
pationes, submission to wrong, soll-ronuneintion, 
reticoneo. Khe was a proud, grand, haughty, 
powerful queen ; nob @ kind, helpful, persuasive, 





L Jfomor and tho Homario Ago,” vol, ji, p, 19h, 
2 Lfintory of Creoeo,” vol, i, p, 50, 
4+ Tfomor and the Homeric Ayo,” vol, ii, pp. 100 196, 
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loving women, ‘Lhe mythology af Greeco is in 
few points less satisfuctory than in the typo ef 
fomale charactor which it exhibits at tho hoad of 
its pantheon. 


t 
ALIRNY, 


If ILera is below tho level of fomale oxcellence 
which wo night have oxpectod refinod hoathens 
to have vepresentod in a chief goddess, Athené is 
above the level, Sho has «a character which is 
without a flaw. Originally, as i would seem, a 
conscious impersonation of the divine wisdom, 
and thorefore tabled to have sprung full-grown 
fvom the head of Zeus, she became a distinct and 
subplantivo deity ab a vory carly dale, and was 
recognised as tho.“ goddess of wisdom, war; 
polity, and industrial arb." ILomer places her, 
together with Zcus aud Apollo, on a higher plal- 
form of divinity than the other deities,’ and 
mikes her even ogposo Zeus when ho is in the 
wrong, thwart lim, and vindicate right and bruth 
in his despite? It has becn said that she is 
© without feniiniue sympatiics—the typo of com- 
posed, majestic, and unrelenting foreo ;"! and 
this is so far true thab she has corlainly little 
softness, absolutely no weakness, and not many 
distinetly feminine charnctoristics, But sho was 

1 1Lomor and the IHomarie Ago,” vol. ii. p, 69. 

2]fom, “Thiad,? ii, 8715 iv, QB; vii. 132, ote. 5  Odyse,” 
iv, BAL; vii, 132, ole, ae 

86 Tiind,” viii, W040. 

'Crole, “ Hfistory of Greace,’’ vol. i, p. 47 
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rocoguined, like hor yyptian countorpurt, Noith, 
as, tho goddess of yood housewilery, “ patronising 
handicrafl, and oxport at tho loom and spindle"! 
no loss than as Ue wise dioctross of statesmen 
and warriors. Undoubtedly, the wimosphero in 
which sho moyed way too cold, evlm, and clonr 
for her over bo have atiracted to herself any very 
largo share of lumen sympathy ; but sho oxer- 
cised un cloynting influence on tho noblor spirits 
of both sexes, a8 combining the threo attributor 
of purity, strongth, and wisdom in the highest 
possible dogreo, and so fnrnishing ob onco wv 
model for imitation, and aw support and stay for 
focble souls in tho spitit world, wheve Choy had 
othorwise little on which thoy could place any 
fivm voliance. 'Lho universully-received myth of 
Mentor and ‘Telemachus acted as uw stroug rein- 
foreomont to the powor of conscicnee, which tho 
young Creek felt aight ho tho voico of Athendé 
spevking within him, advising. him for his truce 
good, and pointing out to him the path of honour 
und duby, Athond’s special connection wilh 
Athens and Atticw added much to her imnport- 
ance in tho Crook roligious system, since ib 
brought the best minds and anol generous 
natures of Tollas poctlinly under tho influence 
of a thoroughly high and noblo religious con 
¢eption, 
ARTEMIS. 
Merbemis is wllogether a shadowy divinity, Sho 
by ‘Chota, ‘ILmtory of (ioowo,! vol. isp. 47 


ir) 
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is a “palo reflection of her brothor,”! Phoobus 
Apollo,» who8é altributes sho reproducos in wo 
subdued form, being, like him, majestic, pure, 
chaste, a minister of death, and a dexterous 
archer. Nothing is peculiar to hor except hor 
presidency over hunting, which determined hor 
general prosontation to the eye by the Greek 
artists. She embodied and personified that 
passion for the chase which was common to tho 
Hellones with most onorgetic races, It was sup- 
posed that sho dwelt mainfy upon earth, 
haunting the forests and the mountains, dressed 
as & Iuitross, and accompanied by her favourite 
hounds, Iler connection with the moon was an 
aftor-thought in the Greck mythology, as was 
that of Apollo with the sun. Tb aroso mainly 
fiom tho fact that hunters, to be successful, had 
to commenco their opoiations by night, and 
needled the light of the moon in order to make * 
thou arrangements, 

Tho Artemis of Ephesus was tho ombodimdht 
of a diferent idea.’ Sho took the place of the 
groat Asiatic Naturo-goddoss ~ Cybeld, Rhea, 
Magna Mator, Beltis, Mylitta—and had nothing 
in common with the Artemis of Tellas proper 
bub the namo. “Ter image, shaped like o 
mummy, was of black wood; the upper part of 
the body was ornamented with the breasts of 


1“ Jfomor aud the omotic Ago,” vol, ii, p 143. 
4Gnroto, ‘ Tistory of Gicoco,” voli, p 18, 
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animals, the lower with figures of them.” She 
was & mere impersonation of the principle of 
fecundity in nature-—' a Panthoistic deity, with 
more of an Agiatic than Ilellonic character.”* 


1 
APHRODITE. 


Aphrodité is the antithesis, and in somo sort 
the complemont, of Athené. She is tho imper- 
sonation of all that is soll and weak and erring in 
female naturo, as-Athens6 is of all that is high and 
pure and strong, Goddoss of beauty and love, 
not, howovor, of love in its moro elevated form, 
bub vathor of sensual desivo, sho was recoived by 
tho Greeks probably from an Aviutic source, bub 
so wansnuitod and Ilollonised as to have become, 
whon we first meob with her, a completely national 
divinity.’ IIellenic in the wholo character of her 
beauty, she is well doscribed by a living Muglish 
poet! in a passage which is ominontly classical :— 

“Tdutian Aphiodsté boautiful, g 
Tosh as tho foam, now bathod m Vaphian wells, 
With rosy slondor fingas backward drow 


From hor werm brow and bosom her deop hair 
Ambuosial, goldon round hor noid thront 


1Dollingn, “Jow and Contile,” vol, i, p. 86, 

4 Ibid, 

SMy. *CIndstone takes a diffmont viow. Ilo rogaidy tho 
Aphrodité of TLomor es seareoly a Cicok divinity (4 Tomer and 
the Iomerie Ago,” vol. HW, pp. 211, 246), Bub to me 1b reer 
thal, oven in MWomor, hor chancter is as thoroughly Greck , 
as hor name, 

1$e0 Tonnyson’s “ Ginono,” Il, 170-178, 
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And shoulder: fom the violets her Hight foot 
Shono rosy whito, and o'e. hot rounded form, 
1 Between the shadows of the vine-lanches, 
§ floated the golden sunlight as sho moved,” 


Nothing so lovely in form and colour and tex- 
ture and combination of rare charms, graced the 
splendid chambers of the Olympian court -~ 
nothing so ravishing had ever presented ilself ta 
the vision of painter or poct. But the beauty 
was aliogether physical, sensuous, divorced aliko 
from moral goodness and montal power, Silly 
land childish, casily wicked and imposed upon, 
Aphrodité is mentally contemptible, while 
‘morally she is odious. ‘yvannical over the 
weak, cowardly before tho sivong, frail herself, 
and the persistent stirrer up of frailty in others, 
“lazy, deceitful, troacherous, selfish, shrinking 
from the least touch of pain, she repels tho 
moral sentiment with a force. almost equal to 
that wherewith shqsattracts tho lower animal 
nature, Fence the Greck cannot speak of her 
without tho most violent conflicl of feeling, He 
is dyvawn to her, but he detests hor; he is fas- 
cinated, yet revolted ; he admires, yet he despises 
and cdndenms; and his condemnation, on the 
whole, oulweighs his admiration. To calls her 
‘CA goildese yoully of many namos-— 
Not Gypis only, but dark Hades, too, 


And Ffoxce yosistloss, and mad, frantic Raga, 
And sheer untomperod Craving, and shall Grief,’ 





wey 


1Sophoal, Fiagm, xxiit. (ed, Bianok), 
P 
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He allows, but he rebels against her potver over 
him ; he protests even when he surrenders him- 
self; and hence, on the whole, Aphrodité exercises 
a less corrupting influence in Greece than might 
have been anticipated. That the pantheon should 
-contain a goddess of the kind was of course to 
some extent debasing. Bad men could justify 
themselves by the divine example, and plead 
powerlessness to resist a divine impulse. But 
their conscience was not satisfied; they felt they 
sinned against their higher nature; and thus, 
after all, the moral standard was not very seri- 
ously affected by the existence of the Cyprian 
goddess among the Olympic deities, 


HESTIA, 


Hestia is still more shadowy than Artemis, 
She is, in pat, the feminine counterpart of 
Hephasius, the goddess of fire; but she is 
principally the impersonation of the sacred 
character of each hearth and home, whether 
domestic, tribal, or national, Hestia presided 
over the private hearths and homesteads of all 
Greeks, over the Prytaneia of cities, and over 
the altars kept ablaze in the temples which were 
centres of confederacies. She invested them with 
a sacred character, watched over them, pro- 
tected them. Her personality was but slightly 
developed. Still she seems to have been regarded 
as possessing, to a remarkable extent, the qual- 
ities of holiness and purity; and thus to have 
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practically maintained in Greek domestic life a 
high and pure standard, such as has scarcely beon 
much exceeded among Christians. She was 
fabled to havo vowed poxpetual virginity y and it 
is clear that, together with Athoné and Artemis, 
she upheld among the Greoks the idea of vixginal 
purity as a transcendental phase of life, a moral 
perfection whereto the best and purest might 
not only aspire, but attain, as the result of earnest 
ondeayour. 


DUMETER, 


Demeter, the “Baxth-Mothor,” was an original 
Greek conception, corresponding to one common 
among the Oriental nations, the conception per- 
sonified by Mautin Egypt, Boltis ox Mylitta in 
Babylon, Cybeld in Phrygia, ate. The aarth on 
which man lives, and from which he dorives the 
food that sustains him, was viewed as a kind and 
bountiful parent—tife nurse, the fecder, tho sup- 
porter, the sustainer of mankind, Personified as 
a goddess, she demanded tho worship and grati- 
tude of all, and was hence a universal deity, 
though specially honoured in coud places. In 
the Greek religion Demetor was cltsely connectod 
with agriculiura, since the earth in Greece did 
not support men without toil, Sha mado the 
Greeks acquainted with the growing of cereals, 
the operations of tillage, and broad-making. 
Moreover, a8 agriculture was “the foundation of 
all social and policital ordinances, and inseparably 
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pinata. with the introduction of peaseabla and 
orderly ways of life, Demeter, under her’ title of 
Thesmophoros, was the ennobler of mankind, the 
founder of civilisation and lawgiving.” She was 
thus more in Greece than she was in Asia. 
;Her. position in the greatest of the mysteries 
othe Hleusinian—was probably owing to this 
double function, this combination of a Natuze- 
goddess with a deity of law and order, the’ power 
that led man on from the simple nomadic. con- 
dition to all the refinements and- complications 
of advanced political life. 


“These were the prime in order and in might; 
Tho rest wore long to tell, though far xenown'd, 
Th’ Ionian gods, of Javan’s issue held : 
‘Gods, yet confess’d Inter than heav’n and earth, ; 
Their boasted parents: Titan, Heav'n’s first-born, 
With his enormous brood, and Dirthright seiz'd . 
By youngér Saturn ; he from mightier Jaye, 
His own and Renb’s son, like measure found: 
So Jove usurping roign’d: these first in Crete 
And Ida known; thence on the snowy top 

* Of colt Olympus rul’d the middle nix, 
Their, highest heay'n; or on the Delphinn cliff, 
Ov..in. Dodona, and through all tho bonnds 
Of Doria land; or wha with Saturn old 
Fled over Adxia to th’ Hesperian fields, 
And o'or the Celtic ronm’d the utmost isles, 

* * * Pe * 

Noy had they yeb among the sons of Eve 
Got them new names; till wand’ring o’er the: earth, 
Thirough God’s high ‘suff’rance for the trial of man, 
By falsities and lies the greatest part | 
‘OF mankind they corrupted to forsake 
God theix Creator, and th’ invisible 
Glory of Him. that made them.to transform 
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Olt tothe image of a brute, adorn'd 
With gay’ foligions full of pomp and gold, 
*! And dovils to adore for doitios :, 
Then’ thoy were known to.men by various names, 
And-yarious idols through the -heathon world.”— 


Among the deities external to the Olympic 
circle, the most important were Dionysus, Keto, 
Persephous, and Hades or Aidoneus. Dionysus 
is generally admitted to have been derived from 
an. Oriental source. The word probably meant 
originally ‘‘ the judge of men,’ and referred to a 
special function of the god, who was thought to 
pass sentence on the souls of the departed when 
_ they reached the other world, 

“. Essentially, however, Dionysus was the god of 
inebriety, the deification of drunkenness, as Axes 
was of violence, and Aphrodité of sensual desixe. 
He was viewed as the creator of the vine, or af 
any rate as its introducer into Greece; the teacher 
of its culture, and the discoverer of ‘the exhilara- 

- ting properties of its: fruit. The worship of 
Dionysus was effected by taking part in his orgies, 
and these were of 6 furious and ecstatic character, 
accompanied with exciting music, with: wild 
dances, with shrieks and cries, and sometimes 
with bloodshed. Both. men and women joined. 
in the Dionysiac rites, the women outdoing the 
men in tho violence of their frenzy. ‘“ Crowds\of 
fomales, clothed with fawn-skins, and bearing the 


1 Soa tlio *Pransuctions, of the Socioty of Biblical Archeology,” 
vol. ii, pp. (38, 34, ig? 
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sacred thyrsus, flocked to the solitudes of Parnassus 
or Cithwion, or Taygetus, during the consecrated 
triennial period, passed the night there with 
torches, and abandoned themselves to demonstra- 
tions of frantic excitement, with dancing and 
clamorous invocation of the god. Themen yielded 
to a similar impulse by noisy revels in the streets, 
sounding the cymbals and tambourine, and eavry- 
ing the image of the godin procession.”’ Livery 
sort of licence and excess was regarded as lawful 
on these occasions, and the worship of the deity 
was incomplete unless the votary reached an 
advanced stage of intoxication. Dionysiac festivals 
were fortunately not of frequent recurrence, and 
were not everywhere celebrated in the same way. 
At Athens women took no part in the Dionysia ; 
and with men intellectual contests, and the 
witnessing of them, held the place of the rude 
revels elsewhere too common. Sill, the influence 
of Dionysiac worship orf Greece genorally must 
be regarded as excessively corrupting, and Dionysus 
must be viewed as, next fo Aphrodité, the most 
objectionable of the Greek divinities. 

Leto, or Latona, as the Romans called her, 
when they adopted her into thei: pantheon, was, 
on the contrary, one of the purer and more 
elevating influences. She is wife of Zeus by a 
title quite as good as that of Hera, and is a model 


1 Grote, “ Tistory of Greece,” yol. i. p. 96. 
2 Heaiod says that she beoame the wife of Zous before Tein 
{* Pheogony,” 1. 918-221) 
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of motherly love and wifely purity, Separate and 
peculiar function she has none, and it is difficult 
to account for her introduction among the Olym- 
pians. Perhaps she is to be regarded as ideal 
womanhood. Silent, unobtrusivo, always subor- 
dinating herself to her children, majestic, chaste, 
kindly, ready to help and tend, she is in Olympus 
what the Greek wished his wife to be in his own 
home, her very shadowiness according with the 
Groek notion of womanly perfection! Mr, Glad- 
stono suggesis that she is a traditional deity, 
representing the woman through whom man’s 
redemption was to come;? but there scarcely 
seems to be sufficient foundation for this view, 
which is nol supported by any analogies in the 
mythologies of other uations. 

Persephoné, the Roman Proserpino, was ihe 
queen of the dead; far more than her shadowy 
husband, Hades, the real ruler of the infernal 
realm. She was ropresented ag soverely pure and 
chaste; even having become a wilo against hor 
will, and as awful and terrible, but nob ernel. 
She occupicd no very important post in the 
religion, since her sphero was wholly the nether 
world, which only vory slightly engaged the 
ablontion of the IIollenes, Ilades, or Aidoneus, 
had a high rank, as tho brother of Zeus, and in 


1 Gemparo the line of Sephocles— 
0 woman, silence 18 the \oman’s crown,” 
(Ajaat, 1, 208 ) 
2% JIoman and the ITomanig Ago,"’ vol. n, p. 168, 
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some sort his co-equal; but ho was as shadowy 
as the realm over which he presided, and to most 
Gueeks was simply magni nominis wmbra— the 
shadow of a great name,” which they must rever- 
ence when they heard it, but not a deity who to 
any extent oceupied their thoughts, or received 
their worship.! 

It would be easy to occupy many more pages 
with the Greek minor deities, but our limits 
compel us to refrain, and to turn at this point 
from the objects to the character of the woiship, 
and to the zeal practical influence of their religion 
upon the Greek race. 

In the main, the Greek worship was of a joyous, 
pleasant, and lightsome kind. The typical Greek 
was devoid of any deep sense of sin—thought 
well of himself—did not think very ghly of the 
gods, and considered that, so long as he kept free 
from grave and heinous offences, cither against 
the moral law or against*the amour-propie of the 
deities, he had little to fear, while he had much 
to hope, from them. He prayed and offered 
sacrifice, not s0 much in the way of expiation, or 
to deprecate God’s wrath, as in the way of natural 
piety, to ask for blessings and to acknowledge 
them. He made vows to the gods in sickness, 
danger, or difficulty, and was careful to perform 


1 Compaie Dollinger, ‘'Jow and Gentile,” vol, 1 p. 98 
“Tho pcople did not faouble themselves much about Hades, 
and thoy saw no alias dedicated to him, The1e was ono image 
ofhim at Athons, but ho had hadly anywhera a regular wo1- 
ship” 
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his vow on escape or recovery. His house was 
full of shrine’, on which he continually laid small 
offerings, to securo the favour and protection of 
his special patron doitics. Plato says that he 
prayed every morning and evening, and also con- 
cluded every sct meal with a prayer or hymn. 
But these devolions seem not to have been very 
earnest or deep, and wero commonly hurried 
through in a perfunctory manner. 

Practically, the religious woiship of the Greeks 
consisted mainly in attendance on festivals which 
might be Pan-Ilellenic, political, tribal, or 

rpeculiar to a guild or a phratria. Bach year 
brought round either one or two of the great 
panegyries—the festivals of the entire Groek race 
at Olympia and Delphi, at Nemen and tho 
Isthmus of Corinth, Thore were two great Ionic 
festivals annually, one at Delos, and the other at 
the Panionimm near Mycalé Tach stato and 
city throughout Greece had its own special 
fostivals, Dionysia, Eleusinia, Panathensea, 
Cameia, Hyakinthia, Apaturia, ec, Most of 
these were annual, and some lasted several days. 
A Greek had no “Sunday ”—no sacred day 
reourting at seb intervals, on which his thoughts 
woro bound to be directed to religion; but 80 
long a timo as a wook scarcely ever passed with- 
ont his calendar calling him to some sacred 
observance or ober, somo feast or ceremony, in 
honour of some god or goddess, or in commemo- 
yation of some event important in the history of 
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mankind,' ox in that of his race, or of his city. 
And those festivals were highly attractive to him. 
Generally they were joyful occasions from first 
to last, celebrated with music, and processions, 
with gymnastic or orchestral competitions, or 
with theatrical contests. Ordinarily they in- 
cluded saciifice, and feasting upon the victims 
sacrificed. Even when they were professedly of 
a mournful character, like the Spartan Hyakin- 
thia, the opening days of which were days of 
sadness and of gloom, they commonly concluded 
with a more genial time—a time of banqueting 
and dancing. Accordingly, the Greek looked 
forward to his holy days as true holidays, and 
was pleased to combine duty with pleasure by 
laking his place in the procession, or the temple, 
or the theatre, to which inclination and religion 
alike called him. Thousands and tons of 
thousands flocked to each of the great Pan- 
Hellenic gatherings, detighting in the splendour 
and excitement of the scene, in the gay dresses, 
the magnificent equipages, the races, the games, 
the choric, and other contests, ‘ These festivals,” 
ag has been well observed,? ‘ wera considered as 
the very cream of the Greek life, their poriodical 
recurrence being expected with cagormess and 
greeted with joy.” Similarly, though to » minor 


1 Hyg. the Hydiophoria, kopt in commemoration of those 
who perished in the Flood of Daucalion, the Greok .opresenta- 
taon of the Noachiea] Deluge. 

2 Doltinga, "Jaw and Gentile,” vol. 1. p, 288, 
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extent, each national or even tribal gathering was 
an occasion of enjoyment ; cheerfulness, hilarity, 
sometimes an excessive exhilaration, prevailed; 
and the religion of the Greeks, in these its most 
striking and obvious manifestations, was alto- 
gether bright, festive, and pleasurable. 

But, just as sunshino cannot exist without 
shadow, so even the Greek religion, bright as it 
was, had its dark side, Galamities befel nations, 
families, or individuals, and were attributed to 
an offended god or a cruel fury. <A sense of 
guilt occasionally visited those who had com- 
mitted great and flagrant crimes, as perjury, 
blasphemy, robbery of temples, incest, violation 
of tho right of asylum, treachery toward a guest- 
friend, and the like. A load under these circum- 
stances lay upon the conscience ; all the horrors 
of romorse were felt; avenging fiends were be- 
Heved to haunt and torture the guilty one, who 
sometimes earnestly soufht relief for a term of 
years, and sought in vain. There wore, indeed, 
xites of expiation appropriate to different occa- 
sions; most sins could be atoned for in some 
manner or other; but the process was generally 
long and painful;' and there were cases where 
the persistent anger of the fierce Trinyes could 
not in any way be appeased. When a nation 
had sinned, human sacrifices were not unfre- 
quently prescribed as the only possible propitia- 

1§eo the  Humonides "ol Aischylus, whero Orestes, how over, 
is ot last purged of his guilt. 
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tion ;' if the case were that of an individual, various 
modes of purification were adopted, ablutions, 
fastings, sacrifices, and the like, According to 
Plato, however, the number of those who had any 
deep sense of theix guilt was fow: most men, 
whatever crimes they committed, found among the 
gods examplos of similar acts,7 and thought no 
great blame would attach to them for their mis- 
conduct, At the worst, if the gods were angered 
by their behaviour, a few offerings would satisly 
them, and set things straight? leaving the 
offenders free to xcpeat their crimes, and so to 
gvow more and more hardened in iniquity. 

At the position which the ‘ mysteries” oceu- 
pied in the Greek religion it is impossible for us, 
in this slight sketch, to do more than glance. 
The mysteries were certain secret rites practised 
by voluntary associations of individuals, who 
pledged themselves not to reveal to the wniniti- 
ated anything which they saw or heard at the 
secret meetings, They were usually connected 
with the worship of some particular god, and 
consisted mainly in symbolical representations 
of the adventures and circumstances connected 
with the godin the mythology. They contained 
nothing that was contradictory to the popular 
religion, and little that was explanatory of it 


1 Bvon as late as the timo of Solon, Epimonides proseribed a 
human sacrifice at Athons. 

? Pinto, ‘ Ropublic,” ii, § 17. 

1 Pie, § 7 


. 
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of symbols and formularies, by which the myste 
fknew each other, as freemasons do; but they 
only vaguely hinted at any theological dogmas 
or opinions. ‘The Greek greatly affected these 
secret rites; and it said that but few Greeks 
were not imliated in some mystery or other,! 
“Their atixaction lay in their veil of secrecy, 
transparent though ib was, in the variety of feel- 
ings brought into play by lively dvamatic repre- 
sentations, in the rapid transition from anxiety 
Jana suspense to serenity and joy, the combination 
of all arts and axtistie enjoyments, of music and 
song, the mimic dance, the brilliant lighting-up, 
and effective decoration.” It can scarcely, how- 
ever, be said that the mysteries exercised any 
salutary or elevating influence on the Greeks 
gonerally, The moral conduct of the imtiated 
was no better than that of others; and Plato 
thought that participation ‘in the Fleusinia served 
only to strengthen and make a man secure in 
wntighteousness.> 
¥ Dollinger," Jew and Gentile,” vol, i, p. 198, 


4 Tid, p. 196, 
§ “ Bepubhe," ri § 6 (quoted by Dollinger, p. 20¢), 


igs various mysteries had each its own apparatus 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 
“Sua ouique retigto olvitatl, nostia nobis.” 
Cicero, Pio Place, 28. 

A Dasa wvas, and not o very distant time, when 

it was regularly inenleated on the youth- 
ful mind in our public schools and other great 
educational establishments, that one and the same 
yeligious system prevailed alike in Italy and 
Greece, among the Romans and the Hellenes ; 
two branches, as it was thought, of a single 
original people. Such phrases as “ classical my- 
thology,” “the religion of the Greeks and Romans,”’ 
‘the deities of the classical nations,” were fre- 
quent alike on the lips of teachers, and in the 
language of authorised text-books; the Grecian 
divinities were spoken of almost universally by 
their (supposed) equivalent Latin names; and the 
youth would have been considered offensively 
pedantic who should have hesitated to render 
“faa by “Juno,” or Anuiirup by “Ceres.” But 
within the last twenty or thirty years a more just 
appreciation of the facts of the case has sprung 
up; the careful investigation which has been 
made of the “ origines ” both of Greece and Rome 
has shown, first, that the two nations were but 
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remotely conyected in race, and secondly, that 
their religious systems were markedly and stvik- 
ingly different. Any review of the religious 
systems of the ancient world that is attempted at 
the present day, necessarily and as a matter of 
course, treats separately the religion of the 
Hellenes and that of the Romans; and we aze 
thus bound, before our task can be regarded as 
complete, to append to the account which we have 
alveady given of the Iellenic religious system a 
chapter on the ‘Religion of the Ancient Romans.” 

Following the method which we have hitherto 
for the most part pursued, we propose to consider, 
first, the objects of worship at Rome, and secondly, 
the character and peculiauties of the worship 
which was paid to them. We may note, en 
passant, that the religion was a polytheism, in its 
general character similar to that of Greece, but 
distinguished by its comparatively scanty develop- 
ment of the polytheistic idea in respect of Nature 
and tho parts of Nature, and its ample develop- 
ment of that idea in connection with human life, 
its actions, paxts, and phases. 

The great gods (Di majores) of Rome were 
always regarded as twelve in number, though at 
different periods of Roman history the enumeration 
of “the twelve” would have been different. If 
we go back to the very earliest—almost pre- 
historic—time, we may perhaps naine the follow- 
ing as “the twelve” of the primitive system— 
Jupiter, Juno (=Diana), Minerva, Mars, Bellona, 
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Vesta, Ceres, Saturmus, Ops, Hercules, Mereuriua, , 
Neptune. A few words must be said concerning 
each of these. 

* JUPITER. 

The Jupiter (sv-parer), or ‘Father Joye,” 
of the Romans bore a real resemblance to the 
Greek Zeus, with whose name his is etymologically 
identical! The idea of paternity, attached to his 
name in ordinmy parlance, imphed the sine 
notion which we find in the Iellenic system, viz., 
that he was ‘ the father of gods and men”? (homd- 
num sator atqgue deorum, Virg.). He had a temple 
from the very earliest times on the Caprtoline hill, 
where he was worshipped in combination with 
Juno and Minerva, and a High Priest, the Fla. 
men Dielis,” who maintained his cult with per. 
petual burnt sacrifice, Orgimally, there must have 
been in the conception of Jupiter a latent mono- 
theism; but long before’ the first settlement was 
made by any Latins in Italy, this idea seems to 
have evaporated; and to the Romans of the earliest 
times whereof we haye any tiace, Jove was no more 
than one god out of many *—the god, especially, of 
the aiz, the sky, the firmament—who sent down 
lightning from above, gave ram, directed the flight 
of birds, and (as Ve Jovis) impregnated the atmo- 

1 Both names nie, of couse, clogely allied to the Sanskrit 
“Dyaus,” heaven,” o1 “ thesky.” (See Max Mille, '‘Seienoa 
of Rehgion,” p, 172 ) 


2 This 1s applied m the oidimay appendage to lis name, 
“Optimus maximus,” ‘the best and greatest” (of the gods), 


“ 
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ephiéie with fevers and pestilence, He was the 
, acknowledged head of the Roman pantheon, only 
preceded sometimes in solemn invocations’ by 
Jqnus, ‘the spirit of opening,” who necessarily 
presided over beginnings of all kinds. A sort of 
general superintendence over human affairs was 
assigned to him; he was viewed as punishing im- 
piety in ‘general, and perjury in particular; he 
knew the future, and could reveal it; he guarded 
the rights of property, and was viewed as a soit of 
guardian deity of the Roman people and state. 
He has been called, ‘the genius of the Roman 
people ;* but this conception of him is too 
narrow, IIe was certainly much more than 
that. If not the “universal lord,” which some 
have considered him, he was at any rate a great 
god—the highest conception of deity which was 
ever reached by the Romans, 
JUNO, 

Juno is a mere female Jupiter, possessing no 
substantive or separate character, unleas it be 
that of a special protectress of women, and more 
particularly of matrons, She stands to Jupiter as 
Fauna to Faunus, Luma to Lunus, Amente to 
Ammon, She presided especially over marriages’ 
and births, being invoked as “ Lucina,” or “ she 
that brings to light,” when the birth drew nigh, and 
as‘ Pronuba”’ when marriage approached, Iden- 
tical with Diana originally (for Diana is to Aide ag 


1 Liv, vin, 9 
2 Mommsen, “ History of Rome,” vol, 1, p, 176, 8, T, 
* 
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Juno to Zeb), she came gradually to be considered. 
a distinct and separate deity—the distinction be- , 
coming a contrast in the later times, when Diana 
was identified with the Grecian Artemis, As 
Jupiter was the “ king,” so Juno was the “queen 
of heaven” (regina ccolt or calorum), She was 
invoked under many names besides those already 
mentioned. She was “ Virginalis,” as protecting 
maidens; “ Matyona,” as the patroness of married 
women; “Opigena,” “help-giving ;” and “Sospite,” 
* preserving,” as general sider of the female sex. 
A great festival was held in her honour every year 
on the Ist of March, which was called Matronalta, 
and was attended by all Roman mations, who 
vegarded her as at her pleasure either giving or 
withholding offspring. It was perhaps an. accident 
which gave Juno the presidency over money, 
fhe Romans having found it convenient to 
establish their first mint in the vicinity of her 
temple on the Capitoline hill, where she was 
worshipped as :Juno Monetw or “Juno the ad- 
monitzess.” 
MINERVA. 

2s Minerva,” though worshipped in common by 

the Etruscans and the Romans, appears by the 
etymdlogy of her name to have been essentially 
a Latin deity. She is the goddess of mind (mens) 
and memory (momini, reniniscor)—" the thinking, 
calculating, inventive power personifiod.”' Her 

1 Schmidt, in Dr, Smith’s (Dot, of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities,” vol, ii, p, 1090, 
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worship was closoly connected with that ef Jupiter 
and Juno, the three together forming the Capito- 
line Triad, who alone had temples on that hill 
in the early times. In tho great lectisternium 
oplled epulum Jovis, tho images of the three were 
brought owt and foasted together, Minerva was 
the patroness both of the fine arts and of the 
various hendicrafis—the goddess of sculptors, 
painters, musicians, poets, physicians, weavers, 
dyers, carpenters, smiths, eto, ste, Tach man 
rogarded his talents as coming especially from her ; 
and ag auccess in war is the fruit of prudence, 
perseverance, contrivance, stratagem, ag much as 
of courage and sheer brute force, Minerva was 
in one respect' a wax-goddess, and represented 
with a helmet, shield, and coat of mail, The 
chief festival celebrated in honour of Minerva 
was the Quinquatrus or Quinquatria, which lasted 
five days—from the 19th af March to the 28rd, 


MARS, 


In Mayors or Mars we have “the central object, 
not only of Roman, but Italian, worship in gene- 
ral”'—the xroal main object of public religions 
regard throughout the greater portion of tho 
peninsula, Originally, perhaps, Monrs (Mors), 
“the killing god,” end therefore, like Siva the 
Destroyer, attached to no spacial department of 
human life, he came by degrees to have the most 
destructive of human occupations, wax, assigned 

1 §o Mommsgen, History of Rome,” vol, i, p. 176, BT, 


‘ 
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to him as his especial field, and to be regarded 
ag the god who went out to battfe at the head 
of each army—invisibly but really present—who 
hurled his spear at the foe, struck terror into 
them, disordered their yanks, and gave to his 
worshippers the victory. Practically ousting 
Jupiter from the regards of men, he became 
Marspiter' (Maspiter, ‘ Father Mars,” the god 
to whom alone they looked for protection, ‘The 
first month of the year was dedicated to him, and 
thence took the name which it bears in most 
modern European languages. The great muster- 
ground of the people before thoy wont out to war 
became the “Campus Martius ;” and war itself 
was sometimes designated by his name, as intel- 
lectual ability was by that of Minerva, As 
marching at the head of Roman troops, he was 
called Gradivus, as avenging them upon their 
enemies, Ultor. Like Jupiter, he had his Tigh 
Priest—the “Flamen Martialis”’—whose business 
it was to present to him burnt offerings. Ile had 
also aitachod to his woiship from very ancient 
times a college of piiesls known as Salri (“ dan- 
cers”), who performed war-dances in his honour, 
clad in armour, and carrying the sacred shields 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, and called 
anerlia, The wolf, tho horso, and the woodpecker 
wore sacred to him. A groat festival was held 
in his honour at the beginning of each year, com- 
mencing on the 1st March. 


1 Liv, vui, 9, 
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° BELLONA, 


Bellona, or Duellona,' stood to Mars as Juno to 
Jupiter, except that there was no etymological 
connection between the names. She was the 
goddess of war (bellum ox duellum), was spoken of 
as the wife or sister of Mais, and had a temple 
in the Campus Maatius, where the ceremony of 
proclaiming war was performed, A college of 
priests, called Bellona, conducted her worship, 
and we1e bound, when they offered sacrifice in 
her honour, to wound their own arms or legs, and 
either to offer up upon hei altar the blood which 
flowed from their wounds, or else to swallow it 
themselves, The 24th of March was especially 
appointed for these ceremonies, and for this 
yeason was known in the Roman calendar as the 
“day of blood” (dies sanguinvis), Bellona was 
represented as armed with a bloody scourge,’ and 
was solemnly invoked dn dangerous crises by 
generals on the baittle-field.® 


VESTA, 


Vosta, identical with the Grecian LIlestia 
(‘Eoréa), was an ancient goddess, whose worship 
the Latins brought with them into Italy fiom 
their primitive settlements in the far East. In 
her earliest conception, she was the goddess of 
the human dwelling (vas, vasana, Sanskv.) gener- 

1 Bahnetti, ‘Corpus Insor, Italioarum,” p, 328 
3 Virgil, An,” vii, 703 ; Lucan, * Phavs,” vii, 569. 
® Liv, vin, 9; x, 19, 
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ally: but, according to Roman ideas, it was the 
national, rather than the domestidf hearth over 
which she presided. Iler temple was one of the 
most ancient in Rome, It lay at the northern 
foot of the Palatine hill, o little east of the 
Forum, and was in the immediate vicinity of a 
sacred grove, also dedicated to Vesta, The 
regular worship of the goddess was entrusted 
to college of six women, known as “ Vestal 
Virgins" (Virgines Vestales), whose specia) duty 
it was to preserve the sacred fire upon the altar 
which represented the national hearthstone, and 
not to allow it ever to be extinguished. They 
dwelt together in a cloister (atriwm) a little apart 
from the temple, under the presidency of the 
eldest sister (Vestalis maxima), and under the 
superintendence and control of the collage of 
Pontifices, Besides watching the fire, they had 
to present offerings to Vesta at stated times, and 
to sprinkle and puvify the shrine each morning 
with water from the Egerian spring. A festival 
was held in honour of the goddess annually on 
the 9th of Juno, at which no man might be 
present, but which was attended by the Roman 
matrons generally, who walked in procession with 
bare feet from the various quartoxs of the city fo 
the tomple. There was no image in the temple 
of Vosta, the eternal fire being regarded as sym- 
bolising her sufficiently. 
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OERES, 


A gad, Corus, and’ a goddess Cerie, ave found to 
have been worshipped by the early Italians ;' and 
it is a reasonable conjecture that these names are 
connected with the Latin “Ceres.” The Latin 
writers derived that word either from gero or ereo,? 
and considered that it was given to mark that the’ 
deity in question was the “ bringer” or '‘creutor” 
of those fruits of the earth on which the life of 
man mainly depends, According to some, Ceres 
was the same as Tellus; but this does not seem 
to have been the case anciently, Ceres was the 
goddess of agriculiure, and was connected from a 
very early date with Liber, the Latin Bacchus, 
the god of the vineyard, That Ceres should have 
been one of the great divinities,” marks strongly 
tho agricultural character of the early Roman 
state, which did not give to Liber, or to 
Pomona, any such position, The woship of 
Ceres merged after a time in that of Demeter, 
whosa peculiar rites were imported either from 
Velia or from Sicily. - 


SATURNDS, 


Satummus was properly the god of sowing, but 
was regarded, like Ceres, as a general deity of 
agriculture, and was represented with a panne: 


1 Babnotti,  Corptis Ing, Italic ” pp, 829, 830, 

& Varro (Se Ee. Lat.” vy, G4), and Cicero ("De Nat, 
Daor,”’ 11, 26), derive it from geo; Servius (** Comm. ad Virg, 
Georg * 1. 7), dnd Maorobius ( Saturn.” i, 18) from ceo. 
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hook in lus hand, and with woolabout his feet. 
Ilis siatue was made hollow, and whs filled with 
olive oil, significant of the “ fatness” and fer- 
tility which he spread ovor the land, His festival, 
the Saturnalia, held in December, from the 17th 
to tho 2dth, was a so1t of harvesi-home, comme- 
morative of the conclusion of all the labours of 
the year, and was therefore celebrated with 
jocund mtes, mirth, and festivity, an intexmixture 
of all vanks upon equal terms, and an interchange 
of presents. The temple of Saturn at Rome 
stood at the foot of the Capitoline hill, and was 
assigned to a remote antiquity, though with 
vatiations as to the exact date. It was used ag 
a record office, and also as the public treasury, 
which was regarded as mainly filled by the pio- 
duce of agricultural industry. Tho identification 
of Saturnus with the Grecian Cronus was o 
foolish fancy of the Hlellenising period, the truth 
being that ‘there is no’ resemblance whatever 
between the attributes of tho two deities.” 


ors, 

With Saturn muat bo placed Ops, who was 
somotimos called his wife, and whose worship 
certainly stood in a vory close connection with 
his. Ops was propertly tho divinity of field-labour 
(opus, opera) ; put as such labour is productive of 
wealth, Ops came to be also the ggmammssgof plonty 

1 Schmidt, in Smith’s * Dich, of Chaok w.. vman Biog,” 
vol. ui, p. 726. * 
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and of riches, and her name is the root-element 
in such woutts as optimus, opulentus, tnops, and 
the hke. She was generally worshipped together 
with Saturn, and had temples in common with 
him ; but still she had her own separate sanctuary 
on the Capitohne hill,' where honours were paid 
to her apart from any other deity, Hen festival, 
tho Opalia, fell on December 19th,’ or the thud 
day of the Saturnalia, and was thus practically 
merged in that of the god of agricultme. Ops, 
like Ceres, is sometimes confounded with Tellus, 
but the three goddesses were to the Latin mind 
distinct, Tellus being a personification of- the 
earth itself, Ceres of the productive power in 
nature, which brings forth fimits out of the 
earth, and Ops of the human labour without 
which the productive power runs to waste, 
and is insufficient for the sustenance of human 
life, 


HERCULES. 

The near resomblanve of Hercules to Heracles 
led, almost necossarily, to the idea, everywhere 
provalont until recently, that the two gods were 
identical, and that therefore oither Elercules was 
an ancient deity common to tho Latins with the 
Tellenes before the former migrated into Italy, 
or else that he was an importation from Greece, 
introduced ntl,a comparatively late peridd. 
Aocently, hls Fe #i, the etymological connection 


'Liv xxxix, 23, 
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of the two names has been questioned, and it 
has been suggested ' that Ilercules 4s, like Cores, 
and Saturn, and Ops, and Mars, and Minerva, a 
genuine Italic god, quite unconnected with 
Heracles, who is a genuine Hellenic divinity. 
The root of the name Hercules has been found in 
hercus (oxog), “ a fence’? ox ‘ enclosure,” whence 
hercere ox arcere, “to ward off,” “ keop back,” 
“shield.” Hercules, whose worship was certainly 
as ancient at Rome as that of any other deity, 
would thus be ‘the god of the enclosed home- 
stead,” and thence in general “the god of 
property and gain.’? THe was regarded as pre- 
siding over faith, the basis of the social contract, 
and of all dealings between man and man, and 
hence was known as Deus fidius, “the god of 
good faith,” who avenged infractions of it. In 
the early times he seems to have had no temple 
at Rome; but bis Great Altar in the ocaittle- 
market was one of the thost sacred sites in the 
city ;3 oaths were sworn there, and contracts 
concluded ; nor was it unusual for Roman citizens 
to devote to it a tenth part of their property, 
for the purpose of obtaining the god’s favour, or 
for the fulfilment of a vow. Tho worship of 
Hercules was not oxclusively Roman, not even 
Latin, but Italic. He was ‘‘reyerenced in every 
spot of Italy, and had altars erected to him every- 


2Mommson, ‘' Ilistory of Rome,” ol, ip 174. 
4 Jbid. 
Soo Liy, i. 7; ix, 29, 
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where, in the streets of the towns as well as by 
the voadsidesy”! 


MEROURIUS. 


Mercurius was the god of commerce and trattic 
generally. As tiade was not looked upon with 
much respect at Rome, his position among the 
“great gods” was a low one, He had no very 
ancient temple or priesthood, and, when allowed 
the honour of a temple in the second decade of 
the Republic,’ his worship seems to have been 
regarded as plebeian and of an inferior character. 
Connected with it was a ‘ guild of merchants” ® 
(collegium mercatorum), called afterwards, “Mer- 
curiales,’ who met at the temple on certain 
fixed days for a religious purpose. The cult of 
Mercury was, like that of Hercules, very widely 
diffused; but it was affected chiefly by the 
lower orders, and had not much hold upon the 
nation. * 

: NEPTUNUS, 

The Latin Neptunus is reasonably identified 
with the Etruscan Nethuns,! who was a water 
god, widely worshipped by that seafaring people. 
The word is probably 40 be connected with the 
yoot nib or nip, found in vfrrw, vrrip, xép-mP-a, 
xrA, There is not much trace of the worship 


1Mommeon, }, 9. 0, 

> atv. mw 27, 
8Niobubr, “ IListory of Rome,” yol 1, p, 689, note, BE, T. 
‘Tylor,  Btiuscan Researcher,” p. 188, 
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of Neptune at Rome in tho early times, for 
Livy's identification of him with Cansus,' the god 
honoured in tho Consualia, cannot be allowed. 
We find his cult, however, fully established in the 
second century of the Republic,? when it was 
united with that of Mercury, the mercantile 
deity. In later times he had an altar in the 
Civeus Flaminius, aud a temple in the Campus 
Martius, A festival was held in his honour, 
called Neptunalia, on the 28rd day of July, which 
was celebrated with games, banquets, and 
caronsals. The people made themselves booths 
at this time with the branches of trees, and 
feasted beneath the pleasant shade of the green 
foliage, Roman admirals, on quitting port with a 
fleet, were bound to sacrifice to Neptune, and the 
entrails of the victims were thrown into the sea, 
After the Greek mythology became known to the 
Romans, Neptune was completely identified with 
Poseidon, and became ‘invested with all his 
attributes, Amphitrite became his wife, and the 
Nereids his companions,’ 

In succossion to the twelve deitios of the first 
yank may be placed the following important 
groups :~1. The gods of the country: Tollus, o1 
Mother Rarth; Silvanus, god of the woods; 
Pomona, goddess of orchards ; Mlora, goddess of 
flowers; Faunus (“favouring god"), presiding 


lLiy. 4. 9, 
a Ibid, v, 18. 
¥Hor, 04, iii. 28, 1, 10, 
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over flocks and herds; and Vertumnus, god of 
the changingyyear (verto), 2..The State gods: 
Terminus, god of the boundary; Consus, god of 
the State's secreb counsels; Quirinus, god of the 
Quirinal and of the Quirites, or Roman people; 
and the Penates, gods of the State’s property 
(penus). 8, The personifications of abstract 
qualities: Puietas, goddess of piety; Tides, of 
faith ; Spes, of hope; Pax, of peace abroad; 
Concordia, of peace at home ; Libertas, of liberty ; 
Fortuna, of good luck ; Juventas, of youth; Salus, 
of health; Pudicitia, of modesty; Victoria, of 
victory; Cupid, god of desire; Pavor, of fright ; 
Pallox, of paleness; and the like, 4. The Nature 
gods: Ccelus, Terra, Sol, Lunus, or Tuna, Alscu- 
lanus, Argentinus, etc, And 5, The divinities 
introduced from Greece: Apollo, Bacchus, 
Latona, Pluto, Plutus, Proserpine, Castor, 
Pollux, Aisculapius, Prispus, Aiolus, the Fates, 
the Furies, ete. 

To this brief sketch of the chief objects of 
worship among the ancient Romans, it follows 
to add some account of the chaxacter of the 
worship itself, 

Tho worship of most ofthe gods was specially 
provided for by the State, which established paid 
priesthoods, to secure the continual rendering of 
the honours due to each, The highest order of 
priests bore the name of Flamines, which is 
thought to mean “kindlers of fire,’ 4¢,, offerers 

1Mommsen, “ Historysof Romo,” vol, i. p, 175, 
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of burnt sacrifice. The Flamines wero of two 
classes, Majores and Minores, thé former of 
whom-weie always taken from the patrician order, 
These were the Flamen Dialis, or “priest of 
Jove,” the Plamen Martialis, or “ priest of Mars,” 
and the Flamen Quirinalis, or “priest of Quiri- 
nus,’ Among the Flamines Minores, many of 
whom were of late institution, we find those of 
Vertumnus, Flora, Pomone, and Vulcan.' The 
Flamen was in each case the principal sacrificing 
priest in the chief temple of the god or goddess, 
and was bound to be in continual attendance 
upon the shume, and to superintond the ontire 
worship offered at it. In addition to the Plamen, 
ov in his place, there was attached to all temples 
a collegium, or body of priests, which might 
consist of all the male members of a particular 
family, as the Potitii and Pinazii,? but was more 
commonly « close corporation, limited in number, 
and elected by co-optatior, 4c, by the votes of 
the existing members. 

Amongst the most important of these corpora~ 
tions were the two collegia of Salii, or ‘dancing 
priests,” which were attached to the temple of 
Mars upon tho Palatine hill, and to that of 
Quizinus upon the Quirinal. Tho former—falti 
Palatini—had the charge of the anoilia, or sacred 
shields, one of which was believed to have fallon 
from heaven, and to be fatally connected with the 


1Munius op, Varonom, “Do Ling, Lal,” vii, 44, 
* Liv, i, 7. 
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safety of the Roman State. In the great festival 
of Mars, with which the year opened, they 
marched in procession through the city, bearing 
the ancilia on their shoulders, and striking them 
from time to time, as they danced and sang, with 
a vod. The Salii of Quirinus-—Salii Collini or 
Agonales—were a less important college. Their 
duties connected them with the worship of 
Quirinus, who is believed by some to have been 
the Sabine Mars,' and with the festival of the 
Quirinalia, Like the other Salii, they no doubt 
performed war-dances in honour of their patron 
deity, A third collegium, or priestly corporation 
of high rank, was that of the six Vestal Virgins, 
attached, as their name implies, to the worship of 
Vesta, and regarded with peculiar veneration, as 
having vowed themselves to chastity in the ser- 
vice of the nation, Other collegian of some 
importance, but of a lower rank, were that of the . 
Fratres Arvales, a cotlege of twelve priests 
attached to the cult of Ceres, wlio celebrated 
fostival to her as the Dea dia (divine goddess) in 
the early summer time; and that of the Luperci, 
or “ wolf-expellers,” a shifting bedy of persons, 
whose chiof business it was to conduct the Luper- 
calia, a festival hold annually on the 15th of 
Fobruary, in honour of Lupercus, or Taunus. 
Tho Sodales Titii had duties similar to those of 
the l'vatres Arvales ; and the Flamines Curiales, 
thivly in number, offered sacrifices for the preser- 
1 Mommson, yol, 1, pp. 87 and 176, 
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vation of the thirty curies of the original Roman 
people. 

From these collegia of priosis, $0 must care- 
fully distinguish the learned corporations, ‘ col- 
leges of sacred lore,” as they have been called,' 
who had no priestly duties, and no special 
connection with any particular deity, There 
were four principal colleges of this kind—-those 
of the Pontifices, the Augurs, the Jetials, and 
the Duumviri sacrorum, 

The Pontifices, originally four (or' five, if 
we include the pontifex maximus), but after- 
wards raised to nine, and ultimately to sixteen, 
had the general superintendence of religion. 
They exercised a control over all the priests, 
even the Flamengs, They were supposed to 
be thoroughly acquainted with all the traditions 
with regard to the appropriate worship of 
each divinity; to understand the mysteries of 
numbers, and to be deaply versed in astron- 
omy~-Wwhence they settled the calendar, 
determining when each festival was to be held, 
and what days wero fasti or nefasti, t.e., days 
suitable for the transaction of business, or the 
contrary. All prodigies and omons had to 
be reported to them; and with them it lay 
to determine what steps should be taken to 
appease the gods in connection with oach, 
They had to furnish the proper formula on 
all great religious occasions, as tho dedication 

1Mommsen, yol, i, p. 177, 178, 
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of a temple,! the self-devotion of a general,’ and 
the like. There was no appeal from their deci- 
sions, unless in some’ cases, to the people; and 
thay could enforce obedience by the infliction of 
fines, and, under certain circumstances, of death. 

The Augurs, originally four, like the Pontiffs, 
and raised, like them, first to nine, and later to 
sixteen, were regarded as possessed especially of 
the sacred lore connected with birds. Augural 
birds were limited in number, and were believed 
to give omens in three ways, by flight, by note, 
or by manner of feeding. The Augurs knew 
exactly what constituted a good, and what a bad, 
omen in all these ways. They were consulted 
whenever the State commenced any important 
business. No assembly could be held, no election 
could take place, no war could be begun, no 
consul could quit Rome, no site for a new temple 
could be fixed on, unless the Augurs were present, 
and pronounced that the birds gave favourable 
omens, In wav, they watched the feeding of the 
sacred chickens, and, alloyed or forbade engage- 
ments, according as the birds ate greedily or the 
contrary. Divination from celestial phenomena, 
especially thunder and lightning, was, at a com- 
paratively late date, added to their earlier func- 
tions, As their duties enabled them +o exercise 
yeto upon laws, and very seriously to influenco 
elections, the office was much sought after by 

1 Liy, i, 46, 
3 Ibid. viii, 9; x. 28, 
aU 
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candidates for political power, and was regarded 
as one of the highest dignities in the State.! 

The I¥etials, a college of (probably) twenty 
persons, were the living depositary of interna- 
tional law and right, All the treaty obligations 
of Rome and her neighbours were supposed to be 
jmown to them, and it was for them to determine 
when a waa could be justly undertaken, and what 
reparation, should be demanded for injuries. Not 
only did they furnish the forms for demanding 
satisfaction,’ declaring war,? and making peace, 
but their own personal intervention was requisite 
in every case, Invested with a sacred character, 
they were the intermediaries employed by the 
State in making complaints, proclaiming war, 
and seeing that treaties were concluded with the 
proper formalities. In the conclusion of such 
engagements they even acted as veritable priests, 
slaying with theix ow hands the victims, by 
offering which a sacred character was given to 
treaty obligations. 

The Duumviri sacrorum were the keepers, 
consulters, and interpreters of the Sibylline 
books, a collection of pretended prophesies, 
writlen in Greek, and no doubt derived from’ 
a Greek source. They were, as thei name 
implies, a éollegium ‘of two persons only,’ and © 

1Gie, De, Leg, ti, 12. a hiv, i. 82, 

3 bid, 4 Tbid, i. 24, 

5The office was subsequently expanded into that of the 
decemviri sacris faciundis, who ultimately became quinde- 


cimvisi, 
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in the early fimes were required to be Romans 
of a very high rank, As such persons, not 
unfrequently, were very ignorant of Greek, 
the State furnished them with two slaves well 
acquainted with the lenguage, It was cus- 
tomary to consult the Sibylline books in case of 
pestilence, or of any extraordinary prodigy, 
and +o follow scrupulously the advice. which 
they were thought to give in reference to the 
occasion. 

Such were the learned colleges of ancient Rome. 
Though exercising considerable political influence, 
they never became dangerous to the State, from 
the circumstance that they could in no case take 
the initiative., Their business was to give 
answers to inquirers; and, until consulted, they 
were dumb, Private persons as well as public 
officers might appeal to them; and calls were 
frequently made on them to bring forth their 
secret knowledge into the light of day by the 
magistrates. But it was of their essence to be 
consultative, and not initiative, or even executive 
bodies. . Hence, notwithstanding the powers 
which they wielded, and the respect in which 
they were held, they at no time became a danger 
to the State. Sacerdotalism plays, no part in 
Roman history. “ Notwithstanding all their zeal 
for religion, the Romans adhered with unbending 
jstrictness to the principle, that[the priest ought 
to remain completely powerless in the State, and, 
excluded from command, ought, like any other 
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burgess, to render obedience to the humblest 
‘magistrate.’ 4 

The public religion of the "Romans consisted, 
mainly, in the observance by the State of its 
obligation (religio) to provide for the cult of cer- 
tain traditional deities, which it did by building 
temples, establishing priesthoods, and securing 
the continuance of both by endowments. Further, 
the State showed a constant sense of religion by 
the position which it assigned to augury, and 
the contmual need of “ taking the auspices” on 
all important civil occasions. In declaring war, 
religious formule were used; in conducting it, 
the augurs, or their subordinates, were frequently 
consulted ; in buinging it to an end and establish- 
ing peace, the fetials had to be called in, and the 
sanction of religion thus secured to each pacific 
arrangement. The great officers of the State 
were inducted into their posts with religious 
solemnities, and were bound to attend and take 
their part in certain processions and sacrifices. 
In times of danger and difficulty the State 
gave orders for special religious ceremonies, 
to secure the favour of the gods, or avert 
their wrath. 

Phe religion of the mass of the people consisted 
principally in four things: 1. Daily offerings by 
each head of a honsehold (paterfamilias) to the 
Lares of his own house. The Lares were viewed 
as household gods, who watched over each man‘s 

1Mommeen, “ History of Rome,” vol, i, p. 180, 
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hearth and home, each house having its own 
special Lares. In theory they were the spirits of 
ancestors, and their chief, the Lar femiliaris, was 
the spixit of the fixst ancestor, the originator of 
the family ; but practically the ancestral idea was 
not prominent, In respectable houses there was 
always a laarium,' or “Jar-chapel,”’ containing 
the images’of the Laves ; and each religions Roman 
*commenced the day with prayer in this. place, 
accompanying his prayer, upon most occasions, 
with offerings, which were placed before the images 
in little dishes (patella), he offerizigs were con- 
tinually renewed at meal-times; end on birthdays 
and other days of rejoicing tha images were 
adorned with wreaths, and the lararia were thrown 
open. 2. Occasional thenk-offerings to particular 
gods from persons who thought they had been 
fayoured by them. ‘These were carried to the 
temples by the donors, and made over to the 
priests, who formally ‘offered them, with an 
accompaniment of hymns and prayers. 8, Vows 
and their performance. To obtain a particular 
favour from a god supposed to be capable of 
granting it, s Roman was accustomed to utter a 
yow, by which he bound himself to make the god 
a certain present, in case he obtained his desire, 
The present might be a temple, or an alter, or a 


1 The Emperor Alexander Seve.us had two Iniaie, and in- 
cluded amongst the Lmaes of the one, Aheham, Orpheus, 
Alexander the Great, and Christ ; amongst these af the other, 
Achilles, Gicaro, and Vigil, 
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statue, or & yase, or any other work of art, but 
was almost always something of a permanent 
character, The Roman, having made his vow, 
and got his wish, was excessively scrupulous in 
the discharge of his obligation, which he viewed 
as of the most binding character. 4, Attendance 
at religious festivals—the Carmentalia, Cerealin, 
Compitalia, Consualia, Floralia, Lemuralia, 
Luperealia, etc. This attendance was in no 
sense obligatory, and was viewed rather as 
pleasure than duty~—the festivals being usually 
celebrated with games (dudi) and other amuse- 
ments. 

Upon the whole, the Roman religion, as com- 
pared with others, and especially with that of the 
Greeks, strikes us as dull, tame, and maitter-of. 
fact. There is no beauty in it, no play of the 
imagination, and very littl mystery. Itis “of 
earth, earthy.” Its gods are not great enough, 
or powerful enough, to impress the mind of the 
worshipper with « permanent sense of religions 
awe~they do not force the soul to bow down 
before them in humility and self-abasement, The 
Roman believes in gods, admits chat he receives 
benefits from them, allows the duty of gratitnde, 
and, as a just man, punctually discharges the 
obligations of his religion.’ But his creed is not 
elevating—it does not dvaw him on to another 
world—it does not raise in him any hopes of the 


1 Note the idea of obligation as predominant in the woid 
“religion,” from z¢ and lego ox tigo, “ to bind " ox ** tie,” 
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future. Tike the Sadducee, he thinks that God 
rewards and punishes men, as He does nations, in 
this life; his"thoughts rarely twn to another; 
and if they do, it is with a sort of shiver at the 
prospect of becoming a pale shade, haunting the 
neighbourhood of the to mb, or dwelling in the 
cold world beneath, shut out from the light of 
day. 

If the Roman religion may be said to have had 
anywhere a deeper character than this—to have 
been mysterious, soul-stirving, awful—it was in 
connection with the doctrine of expiation. In 
the bright clime of Italy, and in the strong and 
flourishing Roman community, intensely con- 
scious of its own life and vigour, the gods could 
not but be regarded predominantly as beneficent 
beings, who showered blessings upon mankind. 
But occasionally, under special circumstances, a 
different feeling arose. Harthquakes shook the 
city; and left great yawning gaps in its streets or 
squares; the Tiber overflowed its banks, and 
inundated all the low regious that lay about the 
Seven Hills; pestilence broke out, destroying 
thousands, and threatening to carry off the entire 
people ; ox the fortune of war hung in suspense, 
nay, even turned against the warrior nation, At 
such times a sense of guilt arose, and pressed 
heavily on the consciences of the Romans; they 
could not doubt that Heaven was angry with 
them; they did not dare to dispute that the 
Divine wrath was provoked by their sins. Then 
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snevifice, which in Rome was generally meve 
thank-offering, took the character fof atonement 
or expiation. The gods were felt to require 
yiotim, or victims ; and something must be found 
to content them—something of the best and 
dearest that the State possessed. “What could 
this bo but a human sacrifice ? Such a sacrifite 
might be either voluntary or involuntary. Tn- 
hanced by the noble quality of patriotic self- 
abnegation, « single victim sufficed—more espe- 
cially if he were of the best and noblest—a young 
patrician of high promise, like Marcus Curtius,' 
or an actual consul, like the Decii.2 Without 
this quality there must be several victims—either 
a sacred and complete number, like the thirty, 
once offered annually at the Lemutalia, whereof 
the thirty rush dolls thrown yearly into the Tiber 
wore 9, reminiscence, or else an. indefinite number, 
sich as the gods themselves might determine on, 
‘aa when a “ ver sacrum ” was proclaimed, end all 
offspring, both of men and of sacrificial cattle, 
produced within the first month of opening spring 
(Aprilis), were devoted to death and gacrificed to 
avert Goi’s wrath from the nation.’ 

The mythological fables in whieh the Greeks ~ 
indulged from a very early date were foreign to 
the spirit of the Romans, who had no turn for 
allegory, and regarded the gods with too much 

1 Lav, vii. 6, 2 zhid, vii D3 x, 28, 


8See Festus, sub va, ‘Ver sacium,”? and compmo Diy, 
xxii. 9, 10; avaiy, 445 Servius ad Virg. Ain, vii, 796, ote. 
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respect and fear to invent tales about them. No 
traditional agcounts of the dealings of the gods 
one with another gave a divine sanction to im- 
morality, or prevented the Romans from looking 
up to their divinities as at once greater and betier 
than themscives. The moral law was recognised 
ag an accepted standard with them, and its vindi- 
cation whenever it was transgressed rested with 
the deity within whose special sphere the offence 
was conceived to fall, Hercules avenged broken 
faith ; Ops and Ceres punished the lazy cultivator ; 
ill-conducted matrons incurred the anger of Juno ; 
the violation of parental or filial duty fell under the 
cognisance of Jupiter. Whenever conduct was 
felt to be wrong,-yet the civil law visited the mis- 
conduct with no penalty, the displeasure of the 
gods supplemented the legal defect, and caused 
the offender in course of time to meet with due 
punishment. Their belief on this head was, in 
part, the effect, but it was also, in part, the cause 
of those profound moral convictions which dis- 
tinguished the Romans among ancient nations. 
They were deeply impressed with the reality of 
moral distifetions, and convinced that sin was in 
all cases followed by suffering, The stings of 
conscience received increased force and power 
from the belief in a Divine agency that seconded . 
the judgments of conscience, and never failed to 
punish offenders.’ 

Tt is not the object of the present work to trace 

1 Hor, Od. ifi, 2,1, 81, 82; Tibull, Qaim, i, 9,1. 4, 
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the changes which came in course of time over 
the Roman religion, or even to note the corrupting 
influences to which it was exposed, *The subject 
of “Ancient Religions” is so large a one, that 
we have feli compelled to limit ourselves in each 
of our portraitures fo the presentation of the 
religion in o single aspect, that, namely, which 
it wore at the full completion of its natural and 
national development. To do more, to trace each 
religion historically from its first appearance to 
pe last phase, would require as many chapters as 
Wwe have had pages at our disposal. The influence 
of religions upon each ofher is a matter of so 
much difficulty, delicacy, and occasional com- 
plexity, that it would necessitate discussions of 
very considerable length, An exhaustive work 
on the history of religions would have to embrace 
this ample field, and must necessarily run to 
several volumes. 1n the present series of sketches, 
limited as we have been ws to space, we have 
attempted no more then the fringe of a great sub- 
ject, and have sought to awaken the curiosity of 
our readers rather than to satisfy it. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Tr has been maintained in the “ Introdyction” 
to this work, that the time is not yet come for the 
construction of a “Science of Religion,” and 
that the present need is rather to accumulate 
materials, out of which ultimately such a science 
may perhaps be evolved. Still, the accumulation 
of materials naturally suggests certain thoughts 
of a move general character; and the spirit of the 
Baconian philosophy does not forbid the drawing 
of inferences from groups of phenomena, even 
while the greater portion of the phenomena are 
unknown or uninvestigated. While, therefore, we 
abstain from basing any positive theory upon a 
suryey of xeligions which is confessedly in- 
complete, we think that certain negative con- 
clusions of no little interest may be drawn even 
from the data now before us; and these negative 
conclusions”it seems to be our duty to lay before 
the reader, at any rate for his consideration. : 

In the first place, it seems impossible to trace 
back fo any one fundamental conception, to any 
innate idea, or to any common experience or ob- 
servation, the various religions which we have 
been considering. The veiled monotheism of 
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Fgypt, the dualism of Persia, the shamanism of 
Htruvia, the pronounced polytheism of India, are 
too contrariant, too absolutely wnlke, to admit 
of any one explanation, or to be derivatives from 
» single source, The human mind craves unity ; 
“but Nature is wonderfully complex, The pheno- 
mena of ancient religions, s0 for as they have 
peen investigated, favour the view that religions 
had not one origin, but several distinct origins. 
Secondly, it is clear that from none of the 
religions here treated of could the zeligion of the 
ancient Hebrews have originated. The Israelite 
people at different periods of its history came, and 
yemained for » considerable time, under Jigyptian, 
Babylonian, and Persian influence} and there 
have not been wanting persons of ability who 
have regarded “ Judaiam. ” as amere offshoot from 
the xeligion of one or other of these three peoples. 
But, with the Imowledge that we have now ob- 
tained of the veligions in ‘question, such views 
have been rendered untenable, if not henceforth 
impossible, Judaism stands out from all other 
ancient religions, as a thing sui generis, offering the 
sharpest contrast to the systems prevalent in the 
rest of the Hast, and so entirely different from 
thom in its spirit and its essence that its origin 
could not but have been distinct and separate. 
Thirdly, the sacred Books of the Hebrews 
cannot possibly have been derived from the sacred 
writings of any of these nations. No contrast can 
be greater then that between the Pentateuch and 
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the “ Ritual of the Dead,” unless it be that 
between the Pentateuch ‘and the Zendavesta, or 
between the’same work and the Vedas, A 
superficial resemblance may perhaps be traced 
between portions of the Pentateuch and certain 
of the myths of ancient Babylon; but the tone 
and spirit of the two are so markedly different, that 
neither can he regarded as the original of the 
other. Where they approach most nearly, as in 
the accounts given of the Deluge, while the facts 
recorded are the same, or nearly the same, the 
xeligious stand-point is utterly unlike,' 

Fourthly, the historic review which has been 
here made lends no support to the theory, that 
there is a uniform growth and progress of religions 
from fetishism to polytheism, from polytheism to 
monotheism, and from monotheism to positivism, 
ag maintained by the followers of Comte, None 
of the yeligions here described shows any signs of 
having been developec out of fetishism, unless it 
be the shamanism of the Etruscans. In most of 
them the monotheistic idea is most prominent at 

| the jirst, and gradually becomes obscured, and gives 
way before apolytheistic corruption. In all there 
ig one element, at least, which appears to be 
traditional, viz., sacrifice, for it can scarcely have 
been by the exercise of his reason that man came 
80 gonerally to believe that the superior powers, 
whatever they were, would be pleased by the 


1Gompme above, pp. 83-86; and soothe Author's Essay in 
“ Aide to Waith,’ Tsaay vi, pp. 978, 276, 
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Egypt, the dualism of Persia, the shamanism of 
Etruria, the pronounced polytheism of India, are 
too contrariant, too absolutely uniike, to admit 
of any one explanation, or to be derivatives from 
a single source, The human mind craves unity; 
‘but Nature is wonderfully complex. The pheno- 
raena of ancient religions, so far as they have 
been investigated, favour the view that religions 
had not one origin, but several distinct origing. 
Secondly, it is clear that from none of the 
zeligions here treated of could the religion of the 
ancient Hebrews have originated. The Israelite 
people at different periods of its history came, and 
remained for a considerable time, under Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Peysion influence; and there 
have not been wanting persons of ability who 
have regarded “ Judaism ” as a mero offshoot from 
the religion of one or other of these three peoples, 
But, with the knowledge that we have now ob- 
tained of the xeligions in ‘question, such views 
have been rendered untenable, if not henceforth 
impossible, Judaism stands out from all other 
ancient religions, as 9 thing si generis, offering the 
shaxpest contrast to the systems prevalent in the 
rest of the Bast, and so entirely different from 
them in its spirit and its essence that its origin 
could not but have been distinct and separate, 
Thirdly, the sacred Books of the Hebrews 
cannot possibly have been derived from the sacred 
writings of any of these uations, No contrast can 
be greater than that between the Pentateuch and 
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the “ Ritual of the Dead,” unless it be that 
between the Pentateuch ‘and the Zendavesta, or 
between the’same work and the Vedas. A 
superficial resemblance may perhaps be traced 
between portions of the Pentateuch and certain 
of the myths of ancient Babylon; but the tone 
and spirit of the two are so mazkodly different, that 
neither can be regarded as the original of the 
other, Where they approach most nearly, as in 
the accounts given of the Deluge, while the facts 
recorded are the same, or nearly the same, the 
religious stand-point is utterly unlike.! 

Fourthly, the historic review which has been 
here mado lends no support to the theory, that 
there is a uniform growth and progress of religions 
from fetishism to polytheism, from polytheism to 
monotheism, and from monotheism to positivism, 
ag maintained by the followers of Comte, None 
of the religions here described shows any signs of 
having been develope out of fetishism, unless it 
be the shamanism of the Efruscans. In most of 
them the monothoistic idea is most prominent at 

| the first, and gradually becomes obscured, and gives 
way before apolytheistic corruption. In all there 
is ona element, at least, which appears to be 
traditional, viz., sacrifice, fox it can scarcely have 
been by the exercise of his reason that man came 
80 gonorally to believe that the superior powers, 
whatever they were, would be pleased by the 
1Gomparo above, pp, 83-86; and soo'the Author's Hssay in 
‘Mas to Faith,” Tasny vi, pp, 276, 276, 
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violent death of one o” more ? their crea- 
tures, 

Altogether, the theory to which An facts appear 
on the whole to point, is the existence of a primi- 
tive religion, communicated to man from without, 
whereof monotheism and expiatory sacrifice were 
parts, and the gradual clouding over of this 
primitive revelation everywhere, unless it were 
among the Hebrews. Hven among them a wor- 
ship of Teraphim crept in (Gen. xxxi. 19-85), 
together with other corruptions (Josh. xxiv. 14); 

, aud the terrors of Sinai were needed to clear away 
| polytheistic accretions. Tlsewhere degeneration 
had free play. “A dark cloud stole over man’s 
original consciousness of the Divinity; and, in 
consequence of his own guilt, an estangement 
of the creature from the one living God took 
place; man, as under the overpowering sway of 
sense and sensual lust, pyoportionally weakened, 
therefore, in his moral freedom, was unable any 
longer to conceive of the Divinity as a pure, 
spiritual, supernatural, and infinite Being, dis- 
tinct from the world, and exalted above it. 
And thus it followed, inevitably, thak, with his 
intellectual horizon bounded and confined within 
the limits of nature, he should seek to satisfy the 
inborn necessity of an acknowledgment and 
reverence of the Divinity by the deification of 
material nature; for even in its obscuration, the 
idea of the Deity, no longer recognised, indeed, 
but still felt and perceived, continued powerful ; 
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and, in conjunction with it, the truth struck 
home, that the Divinity manifested itselfin nature 
as ever present and in operation.” The cloud 
was darker and thicker in some places than in 
others. There were, perhaps, races with whom 
the whole of the past became a tabula rasa, and 
all traditional knowledge being lost, religion was 
evolved afresh out of the inner consciousness, 
There were others which lost a portion, without 
losing the whole of their inherited knowledge. 
There were athers again who lost scarcely any- 
thing; but hid up the truth in mystic language 
and strange symbolism. The only theory which 
accounts for all the facts—for the unity as 
well as the diversity of Ancient Religions, is 
that of a primeval revelation, variously corrupted 
through the manifold and multiform deterioration 
of human nature in different raves and places, 


1 Dollingor, “ Jew antl Gentile,” vol, i, p, 65. 
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